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ON MAN. 



CHAPTER I. 

A vietn of ovr motives, and their consequeruxs and 
results, is usejitl, in enabling us to form a Judg- 
tnent of the tenets and opinions maintained by 
differetU sects of Christians, and to distinguish by 
their doctrines whether t/ieir faith rest cm a firm 
foundation, and whether it be real, or mere pro- 

Jf an intimate and correct view of our internal 
frame and constitution, our double nature and mo- 
tives, their opposition, and the power of choice, 
which hence proceeds, aftbrdb us grounds and prin- 
ciptes on which we may form a judgment of tlie 
truth of revelation, and amongst manj to determine 
rationally which has the be&t claim and title to our 
preference and approval ; and which, in its doc- 
trines, precepts, and sanctions, appears most con- 
formable to the attributes of God, and most de- 
■erving of His approbation ; we may further allege, 
that the same process of the mind will also enable 
as to form a just estimate of the opinions and tenets 
of different sects of Christians, and to diatinguw^i a 
tne &itb /ram iklse and superstitious ptetence& 
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JhiUWoriuve to lament, that, in all ages, agreat t&.- 

versity of opinion has prevailed in the Cliurcli of 
Christ ; almost all who call themselves Christians 
ate, indeed, baptised in tlie name of Christ, together 
with tJjat of the Father, and of the Holy Spirit ; all 
enliat, as it were, under the banner of the Captain 
of their salvation, and, aided by His grace, engage to 
figlit manfully against the world, the flesh, and the 
devil. Still, notwithstanding, sects and parties have 
separated from the faith once delivered to the 
saints, and not kept, as they might, and ought to 
have done, the unity of the spirit in the bond of 
peace. A test to refer Co, to distinguish truth froin 
error, seems of great use to remove the doubts and 
anxieties of the timid j to repress the presumption 
of the confident ; and to afford comfort, peace, and 
assurance to the well disposed ; more especially 
when we call to mind, that there are some sects of 
ChristiaoB, whose doctrines have a tendency to en- 
courage our corrupt propensities ; whilst there are 
others, which would exclude such as are not within 
the pale of what is called the Catholic Churcli, from 
the hope of salvation. Soon after St, Paul's miracu- 
lous conversion to the faith, we find disputes arising 
ia the Church, respecting the necessity of continuing 
the rite of circumcision, and other observances of 
the ceremonial law. Many converts from Judaism 
entertained a prejudice and partiality for their con- 
tinuance, and not clearly comprehending the suffi- 
ciency of Christ's merits and atonement, and the 
doctrine of salvation by faith, or the terms of the 
Coti;>el, they were desirous of adding to it, as necea- 
f,Mary conditioDs of acceptance, the Lc^al onUai 






M which they had been accustomed frbin'^thc^ 
youth. 

St. Paul opposed himself to such erroneous opi- 
nions, and nBs strenuous in his exertions to check 
the propagation of them. He attended a council at 
Jerusalem, where the question was debated ; and its 
decision and determination, that they were no 
longer binding upon Christians, he communicated 
at Antioch and other places. 

His epistle to the Galatians seems, indeed, to 
have been written with the express intention of 
removing this error from their minds. But wliilst 
this occasion of dissent arose amongst converts irom 
the Jewish religion, some of the Gentile converts 
ioduiged the notion that Christianity might derive 
improvement, by interweaving with it certain opin- 
ions which at that time prevailed in eastern 

On the origin of good and evil, as well as respect- 
ing matter and the creation, they entertained erro- 
neous notions derogatory to the perfections and 
fnwer of God ; they imagined that the good and 
evil whicli prevailed in the world, and respecting 
which I shall have occasion to speak more parti- 
cularly by and by, could be explained in no other 
way, but by ascribing it to two opposite principles 
endued with life; one the author of good, the other 
of evil; from the former of which they taught light 
etDanated, and from the latter darkness : that the 
one was spiritual and the other material: and by 
Bttributing eternity to matter, aa well as spirit, they 
ttifiieminated false notions of God, itreconc\\eaIAfe 
His unit}' and omnipotence. Itwas, moT;e(i"fles 
B 2 
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bxsrcised by a deluded and ignorant mob, instigated^ 

by the cruel and arlfu! suggestions of those in power 
find authority. 

In France, in 1572, orders were issued on the 
eve of St. Bartholomews day for extending the 
horrid massacre wliich had begun in Paris; in conse- 
quence of which the Matins of Paris, as this mas- 
sacre was styled, in allusion to the Sicilian Vespersj 
were repeated in Meaux, Troyes, Orleans, Angers, 
Thoulouae, Rouen, and Lyons; so that in the space 
bf two months thirty thousand Protestants were 
butchered in cold blood, if such an expression be 
Applicable to persons infuriated with the most violent 
(Kissions. To the same cause may be referred the 
dreadful assassinations which took place in Ireland 
in 16H. 

- False views of religion, and a desire to perpetuate 
the corrupt and superstitious practices which had 
crept into the Roman Catholic worship, gave rise, 
in the time of Luther, to wars of long continuance 
in Germany. To these evils, we might add the 
civil wars which prevailed in France previously to 
the reign of Henry the Fourth, which were the re- 
sult of religious dilFerences, and which for a length 
of time occasioned much misery in that distracted 
country. The same intolerant spirit actuated Louis 
the Fourteenth, by the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes, to expel irom their native home some of 
the most conscientious and industrious of his sub- 
jects ; and by that ill-advised measure to spread, in 
England and other countries, those trades and manu- 
factures which had so much contributed to the pros- 
.jxn't}' of his own. . .^^ 



<iiNor bave the evilg of religious diBsenaion faeea 
confined to public life : mach rancour, ill-will, and 
animosity have ensued from it in private. 

Our Saviour admonished his hearers, and foretold 
that offences must needs come ; and, anticipating 
tjie hostility and aversion which the pure and up- 
right doctrines of the Gospel would excite in the 
minds of the sensual, proud, and covetous. He fore- 
tells that many shall be offended, and hale one an- 
other, and betray one another on His account, and 
that a man's foes shall be those of his own house- 
hold : and, alluding probably to the persecutions that 
should take place, not only betwixt Gentiles and 
Christians, but betwixt different sects of Christians, 
that brother should betray brother to death, and 
even children rise up and inform against their 

These evils, much as they are to be lamented, have, 
however, been misconstrued and misrepresented 
by the enemies of our faith ; hy whom tliey have 
been ascribed to Christianity as the cause, and not 
merely as incidentally proceeding fronn its abuse. 
So fer is this from being the case in reality, that 
nothing can, on the contrary, if rightly understood, 
be better calculated than its precepts and doctrines 
are to promote peace on earth and good wDl towards 
men : but it is not exempt from misinterpretation 
and false glosses, and its best gifts may be perverted 
and abused. Our great adversary quoted Scripture 
10 promote his views, when Christ was tempted in 
tixe wilderness ; and the wicked and hypocritical, 
often under the mask of maintaining the Lntece«X% 

£,Te5igioa, gratify their nnalignant teeWnga, 
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ON MAN. 



CHAPTER I. 

A viae of our motives, and their cotiseqiiences and 
results, is useful, in enabling us to form a judg- 
meat of the tenets and opinions maintained by 
different tects of Christians, and to distinguish fy 
thar doctrines whether their faith rest on a finA 
foundation, and whether it be real, or mere prO' 

Jf an intimate and correct view of our internal 

frame and constitution, our double nature and rao- 
tivea, their opposition, and tiie power of choice) 
which hence proceeds, affords us grounds and prin- 
ciples on which we may form a judgmi^nt of tlie 
truth of revelation, and amongst many to determine 
rationally which has ihe beat claim and title to our 
preference and approval ; and which, in its doc- 
trines, precepts, and sanctions, appears most con- 
fomiable to the attributes of God, and moat de- 
serving of His approbation ; we may further alleee, 
that the same process of the mind will also enable 
tia to form a just estimate of the opinions and tenets 
of difierent sects of Christians, and to disdn^vn^V a, 
true Suth from Mae and superstUiouB preXfioce.* \.'a 
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BsIoD of iatultiona, or, in otiier worde, oT ^etn<Hl- 
atration. 

In these cases, no prejudice nor passion interferes ; 
reason alone is exercisefl; and consequently there is 
jio room afforded, nor motive of any kind excited, to 
produce discordance or dissent. 

It is different where probable truth is the topic 
.of our enquiry, and where our moral and religious 
conduct is concerned, and where the appetites, the 
will, and the affections exert their power. In such 
cases, the same subject may be viewed by different 
persons in different lights. 

Where arguments may be advanced on both sides 
of a question with some appearance of plausibility, 
doubts may of course arise, and different opinions 
be suggested and maintained. The intellectual 
ppwers of some appear of a greater or less compre- 
hensive kind than those of others, and what is suffi- 
ciently clear and intelligible to one may not be so 
to another. The old adage of " Many men, many 
minds," is supported by observation and experience j 
nor can we wonder if diversity of sentiment prevail 
upon many subjects, religious ones amongst others, 
when we consider how disposed we are in our youth, 
and in early life, to receive impressions varying with 
.the nature of our education, and with the narrow or 
more liberal sentiments of those with whom we 
then associated, and whom, from relative and other 
connections, we regarded with fear or love, dislike 
and contempt, or approbation and esteem. The 
places of religious instruction which we have fre- 
quented, the schools in which we have been taught, 
fipablic or private education, the %Qod or bad 
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constitution and temperament, with many other ex- 
citements, will each und all of them, separate and 
eombtDed, have their efiect in producing prejudices 
and partiality in tavour of peculiar opinions. Thei« 
circumstances, and their consequent diversity of 
states of mit)d, would producet however, contrariety 
of opinion to a certain extent only, and in matters of 
lighter and less essential importance ; and would not 
affect those eternal and unchangeable truths of mo* 
rality and true religion wliich offer tliemselves to oup 
notice, and which are the same yesterday, to-dayt 
and ior ever. 

fJUr Clintons, generally speaking, on moral atii i 

reSgiinis tvfy'ecfs, admit of being affected by owf 

j^camal and spiritual motives ; and as they are h^ 

one or tfie other, are likelw/ to be Inie or false, mid 

maintained and eiiforced with violence and per- 

iecution, or with candour and moderation. 

To have a clear conception of the cause which 

ofleo occasions a difference of opinion on the sulh 

jecta here referred to, and which sometimes incline^ 

and urges on opponents to maintain their religious 

senLuiients by violence and even persecution, vrQ 

must again advert to what we have so oflen insisted 

on: the greater or less prevalence of reason, or the 

passionii, of flesh or spirit, of worldly or heavenly 

objects, of considerations which relate to time or 

futurity. As reflections on the one or the other 

luvej by frequency, repetition, and cultivation, taken 

saiindfoad been impreeaed \ipoi^ V 
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COiTeipDndent diversity of opinion on fooral and re^ 
ligious subjects, aod the means available and justi- 
fiable in their support, may be expected. 

And thougli, under the advantages of revelation, 
and the powerful influence of its motives, we are, if 
we apply diligently to these helps, enabled to see 
more clearly the lines of distinction which separate 
truth and falsehood, and urged more strongly to act 
as conscience dictates ; yet notwithstanding, though 
placed under the Gospel dispensation, the powers of 
our minds are not fundamentally altered, our motives 
are not extinguished, our choice remains, and vre 
are directed by it to act well or ill, to conform to or 
oppose the commands of God. Hence Christians, 
Tvho are favoured with the light of revelation, may 
etill be actuated, if remiss and negligent, by fleshly 
motives, and under their influence may shut their 
eyes against the light of truth, may entertain cor- 
rupt opinions respecting things of vital importance ; 
and to these the misconduct of those may be 
ascribed, who have recourse to persecution, as well 
as of those, in some cases, who by their schism and 
divisions have been considered as deserving of per- 
secution ; by attending minutely to which, we may 
perceive the origin and source of the evils which 
have been just specified, and which some have falsely 
ascribed to Christianity, though, in feet, they inci- 
dentally arise from the abuse of it. The Christian's 
judgment, in spite of his superior advantages, is 
liable to be perverted, if he give way to sensuality, 
if he regard pleasure, wealth, or ambition as hie 
chief good. Divine truth will be regarded by Aim, 
fin a difFereat light from tHat m wUvc\\ fte vieirri^H 
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» been piously educated, who has been taught 
to attend to the dictates of liis conscience, to read 
witli reverence and attention thu Holy Scriptures, 
and to draw, from those fountains of living waters, 
the rules and precepts by which he regulates his 
conduct. 

To say nothing, therefore, of those differences of 
opinion upon points of minor importance, and which 
arise irom circumstances already mentioned, we 
m&y place to the account of our original constitu- 
tion, and to the care we employ upon the cultivation 
of our spiritual motives, and the neglect of them, 
and also to the restraint we place ot the indulgence 
we give to our fleshly ones, those deeper shades of 
difiierence which mark and separate the virtuous and 
vicious, the faithful believer or the unbeliever, the 
obedient or disobedient servants of our heavenly 
Lanl and Master. If due attention were given to 
this subject; and if the nature of the mind, and it> 
motives and operations, and the affections good or 
bad to whicb it is hence subject, were better un> 
derstood ; it might tend much to allay the bitterness 
of party rancour ; to assure us, that many who differ 
frotn us even in our creed are, if guided by their 
better motives, not unworthy of our esteem ; and 
that many who apparently agree with us. cannot, if 
guided by the t^esh, be pure and disinterested, nor 
consecjuently entitled to that approbation, trust, and 
oonfideoce, to which, through partiality, and be- 
caute they profess to believe as we do, we may pos- 
sibly suppose them to be entitled. 

Shoidd it be su^ested, that to acquire aw:\v 
knowledge of a man's general principles ot BeC\S 
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i» not attainable by tlie bulk of n 
degree as to enabli! tliem to form an estimate of 
their worth ; at ail events there is no one so igno- 
rant aa to be incapable of perceiving the fruits and 
results of his principles and motives, as tliey are 
manifested in his actions, and from them to judge 
by what general principles those are actuated who 
agree with or dissent from us in our religious pro- 
fessions. 

Our Saviour refers to these fruits of the desh and 
^^^^ spirit, and assures us that we are known by them as 
^^^B A tree is known by its fruits. We do not gather 
^^^P ^apes of thorns, nor figs of thistles ; nor can genuine 
^^^ good actions arise from bad motives, nor bad actions 
from good ones. P 1 par larises and enu- 

merates these fru at d und hem he classcH 
I pride ; and from pr d d ses ; and as this 

last, when hot and lop p men to extieineB 
and urges them to p ad acts of cnielQ, 

we may hence be in da ibute to fleshly, 

and not to truly religious and spiritual motives, 
those evils wliich the Deist is incUned to ascribe to 

I Christianity. Hence it will appear, that the diffident 

^^H vid well-meaning Christian has no real cause fw 

^^H alarm at the diversity of sentiment which prevails 

^^V iunongat different sects in our religion, as though 

^^^ audi difference of opinion argued any uncertainty 

in the religion itself; tor, formed and coastituted as 

the hutnan mind is, a variety of opinions on minor 

points cannot but be expected ; and in more essoa- 

tial ones, long eKperiuncc teaches us to look for[,B 

diversity of opinion, originating in or associated with 

t/te-effects produced by the &ea\\\^ ot Che s^Uitfl 

motives by which we are acXualti- 
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e wBdIe it may be observed, that when! 
look back on the divisions) heresies, and Eohiame, 
and on the violence, persecution, and cruelty, exer^ 
cised by different parties on each other, as Ihey 
have BBButned Eupcriority in states, as well as take a 
review of the rancour and animosity which the dis- 
cusBHm of differeot religious opinions has exciied 
in private life, we cannot but wonder, on a transient 
consideration, that from so pure a source streams 
M coDtaminated should &ow. But as a violent tor- 
rent in its passage through a rich soil is discoloured 
by it, so the current of our notions and opinions re- 
specting Christianity mixes with the corrupt pas» 
sione and propensitieB of our sensual nature, and to 
(his taint and mixture, and not to Christianity, must 
the stains which have polluted it be ascribed: and 
though, on a hasty view of the subject, it may weK 
excite our wonder, that any evil should, in any way, 
bf: connected or mixed with so pure a dispensation 
U the Christian, which, by clear precepts, definefi 
our duty, and by strong sanctions enforces and en- 
tiourages its performance, and more especially the 
amiable affections, such as peace, meekness, humility, 
and good-will to man, and love, reverence, and gra- 
titude to God, and that we cannot love Ciod wliom 
we have not seen, if we love not our brother whom 
vre have : yet our surprise will abate, when we re- 
coUcGt how liable the best gifls are to be abused ; and 
thatifthey did not admit of being abused, the same 
mposition which rendered the 
Dipossible, would also deprive us of any 
dOTenanted, conditional, or qualilied claim to vnevit 

tfyr tie due exetciae of tha ipoww* * 
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trusted to ua under such cirmmEtances and con- 
ditions. There are many aaperides to which dis' 
sension and Dl-will may be ascribed, and which are 
apt, without care and circumspection, to arige in 
theological controversy and contrariety of opinion ; 
and in these cases, it is not only useful to have re- 
course to Scripture to he admonished of our duty, 
but moreover, hy self-examination, to arrive at such 
a competent knowledge of our mental powers as may 
impress upon us some conception, though inade- 
quate, of their limits and defects. 

The powers of the mind, it is very evident, art 
not capable of comprehending all Subjects to whidi 
its attention may be directed, and a correct percep- 
tion of what they are and what they arc not capable 
of investigating, would put an end at once to much 
unprofitable discussion. 

Men often seem to differ, and their enmity is 
excited by subjects respecting which no satisfactory 
knowledge can be attained ; and there are many 
disputants who give way to anger, understanding 
clearly neither wiiat they say nor whereof they 
affirm, as St Paul observes of certain scioliBta in 
his days, nor yet know, as our Saviour intimates, '(If 
what spirit they are and ought to be. '' 



Diipti^ occasionaily originate in the false twUotU 
whieh are eittrrtained reRpecHng tfie limits of the 
huTttan jaiderxtanding, and from vainly supposing 
UuU it M capfAle of comprehending subjects wkieh 
are beyond itspowerS' 

la all ages men have been disposed to form false 
notions of the extent of their faculties, and have 
fancied them capable of comprehending subjects 
which arc beyond their sphere. Men seldom be- 
stow much care in examining the limited nature of 
their understanding, but are apt to imagine, as a 
matter of course, that it is equal to the investigation 
of any subject, generally speaking; though, in par' 
dcujar cases, and especially in those where an ado 
versary differs from them in opinion, they admit 
hu liability to error. 

, " Locket in his epistle to the reader, prefixed 
to his Essay on the Human Understanding, sayi, 
that five or six friends meeting at his chamber, 
fad discoursing on a subject, found themselves 
^ckly at a gtand by the diiliculties that aroe? 
DO every side. After they iiad awhde puzzj^ 
themselves, without coming any nearer a reao^ 
lution of those doubts which perplexed them, i% 
came into hie thoughts that they had taken a 
wrong course ; and that before they set themr 
selves upon enquiries of tliat nature, it was neces* 
sary to examine their own abilities, and see what 
objects their understandings were or were not fitted 
to deal with." And it was a conviction of our iiV' 
itency to iavestigate many subjects, wVvcV a," 
c 3 
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s it were by change; ftIO 
utility of an Essay upon the Human Understandings 
and could men have been prevailed upon to have 
entertained a more humble and diffident opinion of 
their own powers, and assured themselves by a 
narrow examination of them of the boundaries 
■which confined them, many unprofitable disputes 
might have been avoided amongst heathen philo* 
sophers of old, as well as amongst theologians and 
divines in later ages. 

The philosophers of old, ivith Aristotle at their 
head, stumbled at the ■very threshold of knowledge 
and science, by forming false conceptions respecting 
the nature of our ideas. They supposed that they 
existed separately and independently of the mini} 
which harboured them; that they were films or 
shadowy species which were sensible or intellectual ; 
that they had a form, and entered into the receptacle 
of the mind which retained them, and used them as 
instruments in ratiocination. 

This showed great ignorance of the first principle 
of knowledge, perception, the result of which 
would be confusion in the classification of our ideas, 
and an inability of discriminating those which are 
introduced into the mind through the medium of 
the senses from those which are innate and act in- 
tuitively, and the existence of which no observation 
nor reasoning can render more certain or evident ; 
and from those also which are abstract, which are 
produced by comparison, and created purely by 
the mental powers; which supply us with intelf 
lectual materials for metaphysical reasoning, and by 
their refined acts and opetalio'ttB afio^i Miisfei 
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)f that our nature is tvro-fold, and composed of a 
soul) the seat of reason, as well as of a body endued 
with senses and appetites. It was, moreover, a 
conunon practice with them, to reason a priori 
without sufficient data, to form theories and hypo- 
theses, and then to warp and force appearances, and 
to avail themselves of the subtleties of logic and the 
sophistry of language in the fruitless support of 
their vain conjectures and visionary opinions. Bacon, 
more than two hundred years ago, and many modem 
metaphysicians, have satisfactorily shown that our 
ideas have no formal existence independent of our- 
selves ; that they may be false as well as true; that 
they are nothing more than states of the mind col- 
lected by observation ; and that those of the most 
general and abstract nature, and which afford the 
most decisive proof of the spiritual part of our 
&ame, are collected in the first instance through the 
inlets of the senses, so that we are indebted to the 
latter for the materials we have of inferring the 
former, inasmuch as they are the result of com- 
parison, made by examining two or more objects, 
and observing in what they agree and in what they 
differ : and then classing and arranging such as are 
similar under specific heada and divisions. Thus it 
■8 that we form general and abstract notions of 
.things which are applicable not to one object only, 
but to many ; and under a satisfactory assurance 
which is impressed upon us, and interwoven with 
our very being, that similar antecedents under i 
lar circumstances will be productive of similar 
4equents, we use the general notions thus collected' 
C * 
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materials for arguing upoD, and elucidating hidilcn 
truClia wlucli could not otherwise be investigated. 

Whilst this more correct view of the powers of 
the mind suggests to us a safer mode of reasoning, 
and thus better secures us trum forming false con- 
clusionE, it gives us also a clearer knowledge of the 
extent and limit of our powers, and intimates to UE 
what subjects, and what qualities of those subjects, 
we are capable or incapable of examining with any 
reasonable prospect of success. 

There is hardly any object, however apparent 
some of its qualities may be, which has not others 
ttat are more subtle and intricate, and which set all 
human investigation at deli an ce. 

Whilst we are able to derive from the more osten- 
sible properties of natural objects comfort and 
utility ; whilst by an analytic and synthetic process 
we can decompose and recompose them ; whilst w» 
can mechanically incresse and diminish them, and 
by chemical tests and trials make ourselves ao 
quainted with some of their properties ; whilst we 
can ^ply them usefuHy, and make them subser- 
vient to our convenience and support, they all of 
them have at the same time their obscurities. 
There are diiBcultiea attending their structure and 
formation, which we are unable to unravel. The 
atomic particles of which they are composed ; the 
attraction of cohesion and gravitation wJiich unites 
some, and the repulsicm which separates others ; 
the chemical affinities which pervade them, and fix 
them in their different forms and positions, elude 
our observation, and we in vain attempt to make 
outse/fes acquainted with them. If we eodeavourU' 



fir this abBCurit]r which' ainJ^MB 
objects, we may, perhaps, ascribe it to the delect 
and bnperfection of our vision and other senses. 

if our powers of sight and touch were more pene- 
trating, and if we could perceive, not only the 
atomic particles of which bodies are composed, but 
the etberial fluid, if such there be, which cements 
and unites them, not only many of our pliilo«optu« 
cal treatises and discussions would be superaedeA 
by such a penetrating perception : but what we now 
search for in vain would be clearly apprehended. 

It may, however, be observed, that If the senses 
were so acute, if the eye, for instance, were endued 
with such microscopic powers as before mentioned, 
it would not be capable of comprehending the ex- 
tensive field of vbian which it now enjoys ; nor 
would the ingenious and im 
witli that pleasure which : 
activity, pursuit, and discovery, u 
of things developed at i 
minutely to their inspection. 

But though it may be alleged with justice, that it 
ia of prime importance to make ourselves acquainted 
with tbe limits of the mind, and to see clearly what 
it is and is not capable of comprehending in tbe 
woiid of nature: and though a knowledge of our 
dfi&cts is calculated to give a diecE: to our pre- 
nuDption, to make us cautious in uur assertions, and 
dilHdent in maintaining our opinionii, and in dis- 
poaing US to think tliat we are liable to err as well 
aa others; yet, that these observations respecting 
Uie circumscribed extent of our intellectual facul- 
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aretiie lubject of discussion, are hardly applicabkl 
some may think, when revealed truths are (he ob- 
jects of our consideratian. 

For, it may be said, that what is revealed does 
not admit of dispute, but must be received into the 
mind by taith just as it is communicDted. But on 
this head we may observe, that there is a reseni- 
blance and an analogy prevailing betwixt the truths 
made known to us by reason and those by revela- 
tion, betwixt the deductions of the former and the 
communications of the latter. For subjects relating 
both to natural and revealed knowledge may some 
of them be plain and obvious, whilst others are 
more remote from common observation, and more 
deeply involved in difficulty and mystery. 

In both cases, it is consolatory to reflect, that 
what is useful and ne-cessary to be known ; what 
beneficially contributes to our temporal and eternal 
good, to the nourishment of our bodies, and to the 
spiritual growth and improvement of our souls in 
grace, is perspicuous and easily acquired ; whilst 
■what is more curious and less essential is more 
abstruse, and attained, if attained at all, with dif- 
ficulty. We may easily, for instance, collect from 
Scripture, that it is oar clear and evident duty to 
believe in God ; and that He is a rewarder of those 
who diligently seek Hira; that obedience to His 
commands, and conformity to His will, are required 
of us; that to confide in Him, and to put our whole 
trust in Him, is both our duty and our interest; 
diat we must admire and reverence His goodness to 
us, and humbly strive ta imitate what we admire, and 
l>e thankful and grateful for His manifold merciflf^ - 1 
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lereony difficulty in conceiving, that abn 
odiouB in the sight of a perfect, pure, and upr%ht 
Being; and that Christ came into the world tn free 
us froni the bondage of it, to give us a more assured 
knowledge of our duty, to be an example to ub, that 
we might fallow His steps, and become a peculiar 
people, zealous of good works, and to redeem m 
from the punishment to which sin would have sub* 
jected us, without His expiation aud atoDcmenb 
We can, likewise, be easily made to comprehend 
what inspiration means, and that the Holy Spirit 
inspired the prophets under the dispensation of the 
law, and the disciples and apostles of our Lord 
under the gospel; that He illuminates the under- 
standing and influences and directs the will ; that 
He gives good men resolution, and enables them to 
suffer in the cause of true religion, and comforts 
and consoles them, when under persecution for 
righteousncsfi' sake. These things do not appear 
hard to he understood ; hut, if we proceed further, 
and occupy ourselves as they did in the dark ages; 
who, apparently unacquainted with the hmits of the 
human understanding, entered into abstruse specu- 
lettons respecting the nature of God, His esaenoe 
and subsistence. His mysterious union with the Scm 
and Holy Spirit, and how His essence differs from 
that of angels ; we then step out of our sphere, and 
are busied in speculations too deep for our discern- 
ment. If, on the one hand, we examine the nature 
of our ideas, and the mode by which tliey are con- 
veyed into the mind ; and, on the other, reflect on 
those sublime subjects which relate to the invisible 

it Jta itthabhantB, we can hard\y wou^%M 
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fliere are many subjects Fespectiiig them whidb w!^ 
cannot comprehend. They are conversant about 
gbjects uot seen by the eye, nor heard, nor handled ; 
and 60 incapable are we of gaining a satisEketory 
Imowledge of the essence and union of the three 
persous in the Trinity, that we cannot even compre- 
hend our own spiritual Bubstance, or how it is united 
with so dissimilar a one as our material part, the 
body. 

Truths so sublime it le our duty to receive w 
they are revealed to us, and with a humhle sense rf 
our own imperfections, and the fullest assurance of 
God's iniinite wisdom and goodness, as well as with 
a full persuasion, that had more knowledge been 
useful or necessary, it would have been conveyed to 
us. And yet, though the mind be thus incompetent 
to comprehend such sublime subjects, yet, if we 
direct our attention to tliose unhappy divisions 
which have prevailed amongst Christians, it will 
appear, that tliey may for the most part be ascribed 
to controversies about euch subjects as arc abstruse 
and mysterious, and in which our obvious duties to 
God, our neighbour, sad ourselves, are little if at 
all concerned. 

Warmth, animosity, rancour, and an intolerant 
spirit, have arisen principally from a supposed, per-i 
haps not real, ditference of opinion, on subject) 
too remote and subtle to be comprised within tba 
limits of human apprehension. It is a subject of 
deep regret, that the ignorance of man, a sense' of 
which ouglit to make him humble, diffident, caodidt 
and cautious, has often a contrary effect, and dl^ 
bjai Jo fa.raab. pieaum^tuous, conGdeat) -anA 
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ntft opinions and assertions. ' Tills 'may 
in a great degree be ascribed to the evil affections 
of the heart : to pride, for instance, which inal<e9 
men offended at the idea that others think they are 
in effor, and perhaps, in some cases, from wanting 
words and arguments, when put to the test, to prove 
and explain what they assert and maintain. 

Had those who differ in opinion on religious sub- 
jects of an abstruse nature a certain conviction 
and flBBurance of the defects and limits of the mind; 
were they fully aware of the various circumstances 
which contribute to occasion dissent ; were they as 
humble as their ignorance ought to make them, and 
thoroughly assured, that to irritate and provoke an 
adversary by rude and uncourteous language is not 
the way to instruct him, nor to torture him, the way 
t« convince him ; that the enind is free where the 
body is conlincd; that truth must enter it by con- 
viction, not compulsion; under the influence of such 
liberal feelings, different opinions might be entei^ 
tained on less essential points, without rancour or 
ilt-will. 

Opposition of sentiment, under due regulations, 
might even be productive of beneficial effects ; in- 
asmuch as it might, if judiciously conducted, rouse 
the mind tVom that state o^ apathy in which it ia. 
liable to sink, when no sufficient stimulus prevails to 
urge it on to vigorous exertion. Men may, doubt- 
less, agree in points of doctrine that are essential, 
and yet vary in their interpretation of passages in 
Scripture that are abstruse and recondite, Etiid tlie 
belief of which is not necessary to enable us (.ovjott I 
r nlvation. Some may expound Vexia m 



their judgment of a doubtful passage limited and 
confined by the precise words in which it is ex- 
pressed; others may take a more enlarged view of 
the context, and the scope and tendency of the 
argument or doctrine which is enforced. 

Some, in their comments and explications, may 
call in the aid of sucli illustrations as their know- 
ledge of oriental customs and usages may supply, as 
well as make allowance for the figurative style of 
Eastern languages, or take into their view the ahn, 
intention, and particular reference of St. Paul's 
reasoning, for instance, in his epistles, and liis desire 
of exposing and removing certain errors and irregu- 
larities which had been disseminated amongst the 
professors of Christianity in his days ; whilst others 
may be less attentive to such helps and assistances, 
less disposed to allow of such qualifications, and 
more rigid in adhering to the literal construction of 
an isolated text. If to these considerations we add 
the different capacities of men ; the various irppreS- 
sions made by their occupations, professions, stt^ 
employments ; the prejudices of education ; the 
tenets of different teachers and pastors ; proficiency 
iu learning ; the real or fancied advances of lio- 
provement ; the example of parents and companions j 
it would be a vain imagination to expect tliere 
should be perfect unanimity, and no variety ofsien- 
timent on subjects liable to be viewed, from sucn 
circumstances as have been mentioned, in varioiie 
aspects; and if men conscientiously used their f)e6t 
endeavours to do their duty to God, their ui^eii' 
boar, and themgelvea ; and, deoymg ungodSncM aiffl 
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^^^Hdly lusts, strove diligently to Uve soberly, right- ^^H 
eously, and godly, in this present world; they might 
agree, one would think, to ditFcr in points of minor 
consideration, respecting which, for the reasons 
before stated, it is hardly possible, in the nature of 
things, that all can cordially agree. With candour, 
and under a persuaeion ttiat we ourselves may err 
as well as others, many subjects, the hasty and in- 
judicious discussion of which excited animosity and 
rancour, might be so conducted as to elucidate 
truth. 



A forcible Tq>resentation of the evils of persecution 
may prompt men to reflect on the tource from toAieh' 
it proceeds, and convince them itmay be ascribed to 
carnal, and not to rational and spiritual, motives. 

A vivid and lively description of the cruelties 
exercised by persecutors in all ages ; by the In- 
quisition and other means ; by massacres in France 
and Ireland ; by the Duke of Alva in the Nether- 
lands ; by Philip the Second of Spain ; and by our 
own Queen Mary, and many others, show clearly that 
such bitter fruits cannot possibly proceed from 
the mild and charitable suggestions of the rational 
and. spiritual motives of our frame. And, were it 
necessary, we should be the more confirmed in this 
omnion, by caUing to mind the characters of many 
of those who were the subjects of persecution. 
They were evidently amiable men; upright, and 
supported by faith and Christian fortitude; deter- 
1 undergo the worst that could beM ft\fttn, 
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rather than act in opposition to the dictates of t h ^ 
conscience, and tlieir better judgment, 

In our Saviour's daja, the Pharisees and rulers 
of the Jews were the persecutors, and our Saviour, 
his apostles, disciples, and martyred followers were 
the persecuted : and in tlie more eariy periods of 
the Jewish history, whilst the idolatrous princes of 
Judaea might be classed amongst the former, the 
prophets were included amongst tlie latter. That the 
Pharisees, who were proud, vain-glorious, covetous, 
and hypocritical, and who were compared by our 
Saviour to painted sepulchres, were not actuated by 
spiritual motives, is almost as evident as that the 
idolatrous kings of Iitrael and Judah were not ; 
whilst we have the strongest assurances that the 
prophets and martyrs, the disciples and apostles of 
our Lord, were actuated by a truly spiritual prin- 
ciple ; but if there could be the slightest doubt en- 
tertained respecting them, we have only to turn our 
eyes to our persecuted Saviour, and to his ferocious 
and bloody persecutors, to know assuredly of what 
spirit each of them, the persecutors and the perse- 
cuted, were respectively. 

This is so clear a case as to obviate every thing 
like doubt and difficulty, and there may be some 
use in directing our attention to these plain and 
broad outlines of character, that we may have a cer- 
tMn rule to go by in other cases of persecution, 
where the shades are lighter, and the evil results of 
it not BO distinctly marked : for there are some who 
are ready enough to exclaim against the horrid 
cruelties of inquisitors, who themselves indulge in a 
^eciea of persecution, by treating \ 




g vitb a flu^ciouE eye* eatertaining invidiouB 
thaughta, and even censuriiig and speaking hardly 
ol' thoae wlioee religious creed and professions and 
forms of worship are somewhat ditferent from tlieir 
own: and the same persons are, moreover, dieposed 
to regard as lukewarm and indifierent, and even 
deistical, to say nothing of their want of zeal, those 
who enterlain more liberal sentiments than they 
da respecting those of another faith and mode of 
worship. 

But could it be clearly shown to them, by an ac- 
curate delineation of our spiritual and carnal prin- 
ciples, and the passions and affections to which each 
of them respectively give birth, that the motives 
which give rise to malignant and suspicious thoughts, 
and which are productive of hatred and ill-will, are 
the same in nature, though varying in degree, with 
those by which persecutors in general are actuated, 
— could it be proved that all uncharitableness, 
whether showing itself in thought, word, or action, 
ip. .connected more or less with our carnal motives, 
p^jthey^would then judge better and more impartially 
of.Uiair own conduct, and cease to admire themselves 
as, uader the influence of self-love, they 
tiraes disposed to do, for being staunch friends to 
what they are pleased to call the good old cause i 
and for having no intercourse with, or friendly 
timent with those who differ from them in certaiQ 
articles of their religi 

Tliere is one simple rule, by attending to which 
any one may readily perceive the injustice and 
cruelty of a persecuting spirit. It is to change, i 

jnationi situation with the suffereT; v>%u'^( 
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■ition, situation with the sutt'ereT ; lo su'^jois^^^ 
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^^^ ouTBelves the persecuted, and to consider how hardlj"" " 
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should think ourselves dealt willi, if we were 
compelled either to renounce our faith, or to suffer 
for not doing so, either in property or person. The 
rule of doing to others as we would be done by, may 
be applied to manifest how unjustifiable persecution 
is : and we may safely conclude, that that course of 
conduct which we should condemn in another, is 
equally reprehensible when practised by ourselves. 

It may, however, be objected, that liberality of 
sentiment on religious matters arises from iuke- 
warmness and want of zeal, and shows great indif- 
ference to our spiritual concerns, and even betrays 
a want of taith : and truly there are characters, who 
being solely actuated by carnal motives and their 
worldly interests, like Gallic drive Irom the judg- 
ment-seat of their mintls such matters as have a 
reference to theological controversy, and treat them 
with contemptuous disregard. If we have really 
and truly the interests of religion at heart, some 
may think we must necessarily regard with indig- 
nation such sentiments as militate against our own : 
hence it may be worth our while to make some ob- 
servations on this subject, and to consider, candidly, 
to what cause we may ascribe Cliat which is called 
liberality of sentiment, and whether it merit that 
commendation which some, or those censures which 
others have passed upon it. 



On liberality of sentiment on subjects relaiitiff to 
religion. 

Now we may first observe, that this quality of the 
mind may partake, more or less, oi'a real charitable 
temper, and be proportion abiy perfect or defective ; 
just as alms-giving, fasting, and outward acts of de- 
votion may arise from superior or inferior motives : 
for as the latter may proceed from ostentation and a 
desire of worldly admiration as well as charitable 
and religious feelings ; so the liberality of sentiment 
we have been speaking of may be the result of in- 
difference and a want of zeal, as well as of meekness, 
humility} and impartiality. There roay, indeed, be 
Deists and unbelievers who arc not liberal, but in- 
tolerant, who are sufficiently attentive to their well- 
being in this world, however neglectful they may 
be of their future interests ; and who, under the 
apprehension that diversity of opinion in religion 
may loosen men's attachment to established cus- 
toms, and prepare them for a change in civil insti- 
tutions, may, from the view which they have taken 
of their own selfish interests, be active in maintain- 
ing the national religion, and oppose indiscriminately 
every thing like change and innovation. But there 
are also Deista of a different character, who make a 
show of being liberal in their opinions under the im- 
pression that religion is not worthy of their serious 
consideration, and that the controversies which arise 
amongst sects and parties are merely verbal, and not 
to be regarded. Ill-designing men may, taotftoveT , 
v^ie the appearance of candour and WbeTsKvX^, 
^^ D 2 
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aod enlarge on the evils of persecution, ^orae^o 

cast an imputation on Christianity, to which they 
are willing to ascribe them, and not from any real 
regard to the feelings they profess. But must 
they, therefore, be eradicated, because they ad- 
"t of being abused ? Cannot they arise from a 
thorough conviction of the evils resulting from per- 
I, of the hardship of not permitting men to 
worship God as their consciences dictate, and that 
i not the way to promote and elucidate truth, 
but produce fiilsehood and bypocrisy, when the 
mouth is made to utter what the heart condemns; 
and whether, in short, it is not a mark of a Christian 
spirit to be meek and humble, and humane and cha- 
ritable in the judgments which we form of others, 
and in all practicable cases to be disposed to thmk 
of them and esteem them even better than our- 
eeh^es. It is wrong, therefore, to speak disparagingly 
of a liberal way of thinking, because the words may 
be abused and misapplied : at the same time, as it 

I eiay really arise from indifference and lukewarm- 
ness, it is a duty incumbent on us to examine well 
our own minds, that we may the better know 
whether the liberal spirit we profess to be guided 
by is the effect of a right principle or a mere want 
of zeal. There can be no doubt hut that it is our 
duty to be zealously and well affected in a good 
caune, and endeavour to promote it : nor can a good 
man reflect on the depravity of the wicked without 
disapprobation and regret. Rivers of waters ran from 
the eyes of David, as he assures us in the figura- 
tive style of the Hebrew language, because men ki 

l, not God's Jaws ; and in anofcet ^\ac 
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timt the zeal he had for the house of God had even 
eaten him up. We read also that the weak and 
irresolute endeavours of old EH to restrain the 
insolence and impurity of his degenerate sons, 
brought down upon himself, his family, and nation, 
the judgments and indignation of the Supreme 
Being. Hence it becomes a duty to examine the 
occasion and motive of our candour and moderation, 
and next, the mode of conduct which our better 
judgment suggests to us, as proper to observe 
towards those who differ from us in opinion on 
subjects of importance. And we should do well, 
in the first place, if we would make ourselves as 
thoroughly acquainted as we are able with the sub- 
ject, respecting which we differ or seem to differ in 
opinion from another: for, as we have before ob- 
served, men have affected to entertain different - 
sentiments on mysterious points, too subtle and of 
too refined and abstract a nature to be clearly com- 
prehended by our finite understanding. 

In such cases the persecutor may be as ignorant 
as the persecuted respecting the article which ex- 
cites his warmth and animosity. Under the influence 
of self-love we are induced to believe that we have 
a clearer discernment than others, or perhaps it 
may not have occurred to us how limited the powers 
of our reason are, and how many subjects there are 
beyond tlie compass nf its appreliension. The hottest 
bigots have oflen been the most ignorant, for a 
proof of which we may refer to those dark ages 
of ignorance and superstition, when literature and 

KM-'ience were nearly obliterated, and when, raeft 
OB unacquainted with the powers o? tcbsotv 
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id tlie capacities of their mind, asdie^^ 
other tilings. It is of importance also to attend 
not only to the subject of debate, whether easy or 
difficult of (ipprehension, but to the character and 
temper of our opponent, and whether those religious 
opinions of his, which we censure and disapprove, 
are to be ascribed to some defect in his understand- 
ing, or to external circumstances, or to carnal mo- 
tives and downright obstinacy and perverseness of 
will. Some are so situated, that their errors, either 
from a want of leisure, opportunities, or abilities, 
have a claim upon our indulgence ; and even in 
Cases where the will is in fault, instruction and per- 
suasion are more likely to effect a real reformation 
tlian compulsion. At all events, whether the un- 
derstanding or will be in fault, it does not appear 
that any good can arise frOm animosity and resent- 
ment. In cases, indeed, where religion, wholesome 
laws, government, morality, decency, and good man- 
ners are endangered, prudence may suggest the ne- 
cessity of such restraints as punishment impmses : 
for there are some minds so degenerate as to be 
influenced by the fear of this, whilst insensible to 
superior considerations. Still, in all our pursuits 
'We should be guided by reason and not passion ; 
and be careful that we do not impose upon our- 
selves, and imagine that we are solely actuated by 
the best and most upright motives, when, were 
they accurately traced and well understood, they 
might be found associated with or excited by pride 

On the whole, a close examination of our mind, 
and the motives by which it la^^cXgd, 




kmA with prudence and discretion such 
disputes on religion and other subjects as inciden- 
tally take place. We shall thus be better enabled 
to distinguish the nature of our feelings, and more 
correctly ascertam how far and in what degree our 
passions ^re excited in controversies ; and whether, 
what we are willing to flatter ourselves, and call a 
laudable indignation, occasioned by the porversenesa 
of an adversary, may not more properly be regarded 
as irritability, proceeding irom our own ungoverned 
temper. Or even granting, that we ourselves were 
go distinguished by peculiar privileges as to be 
secure from mistake, and that our judgments were 
infallible, yet even with these allowances, it cannot 
be denied, that we show a want of prudence in 
concerns of a common and ordinary nature, if we 
suppose that the best method of correcting and 
reforming errors, is not by instruction and per- 
suasion, but by bitter animosity, uncharitable asper- 
sions, and zeal widiout discretion. 

There is do necessity to have recourse to such 
unworthy means to prove that our liberality of 
sentiment does not proceed from lukewarmness, in- 
difference, and a total disregard to the interests of 
religion ; inasmuch as our attachment to it may be 
manifested in various ways ; by our active exertions, 
for instance, io lending our assistance to such insti- 
tutions as are useful in promoting the growth of 
Christian knowledge, the circulation of the Holy 
Scriptures, religious seminaries of education; and if 
we add to these marks of our zeal a meek, mild, 
and humble behaviour, and endeavour to ^lit on 

Kw,ia other words, to imitate His VvtVMeft^V^ 
D 4 
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*raitabout doing good, it will hardly be th( 
necessary to use weapons derived jrom the world 
and the flesh, to promote the opposite virtues of the 
spirit. On the whole, we may allege, that a know- 
ledge of our own motives, and a candid jiiilgment of 
the motives by which others are actuated, would 
avail much, if attained and exercised, not only in 
the removal of persecution in its darker and more 
frightful forms, but those ligliter shades of it which 
show themselves in suspicious looks and hard 
speeches. 

For could we once feel assured, that we are eiv- 
selves guided by reason and not passion, by the 
spirit and not the flesh ; were we free from those 
prejudices which pride and covetouaness spread 
over the mind, and could we be prevaded on to 
extend our view to the consideration of the motives 
which influence others ; and were this done candidly 
and fairly, we might perhaps discover, that those 
who differ from us in some points agree with us in a 
very important one — in the preference they give to 
their spiritual part, and in their earnest endeavours 
to improve it ; and that the most likely means which 
can be taken to enable any one to do his duty, is to 
cultivate the graces of the spirit, to curb his fleshly 
appetites, and to act as reason suggests, and not as 
sensual inclinations prompt. Such coincidence and 
agreement of opinion in so essential a point, wouM, 
no doubt, if duly reflected on, be the means of pro- 
moting- peace and harrnony of sentiment in others 
also. Directed likewise by the same candour and 
impartiality in forming a judgment of the motives of 
Mctioo, both in ourselves and oihcxa^'He should be 
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t able to diEtinguish between those who are 
directed by wrong and those by right ones ; and as 
m all ages there are some bad cliaracters, who, 
under the influence of carnal motives, are intent 
upon self and sensual indulgence, fond of change, 
greedy of other men's property and profuse of iheir 
own, reckless of consequences, devoid of serious 
reflection, ambitious, hot and impetuous, and ready 
to conspire with others like themselves in desperate 
attempts to overturn religion, civil government, or 
any institution, indeed, which tends to place a 
restraint upon their extravagancies ; candour and 
liberality of sentiment will not; in cases like this, 
deprive men of common sense, or prevent them from 
adopting vigorous and prudeTit measures to restrain 
such enormities. Bad characters of this description 
are not to be confounded with those who merely 
differ from us in less important matters ; and who, 
under the influence of the superior part of their 
frame, are as desirous of maintaining religion, govern- 
ment, order, and morality, as we can be ourselves. 
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CHAP. II. 

A correct knowledge of, and attuntion to, our motives, 
will enable us to pemeive and distinguish the vital 
spirit of religion — that of the heart — from those 
ouUoard <Aservaivxs and forms which are ii)stiiuted 
for its support. 
A KNOWLEDGE of the mind and its oppoBiog ma- 
tives, so skiirully poised as to elicit choice, will 
enable us to form jus-t notions of true religion as 
one tiling, and of outward forms and observances 
intended for its support as another. Mistakes have 
prevailed on this subject, and many have deceived 
themselves, and supposed they were acting reli- 
giously, whilst attending merely to the observance 
of outward forms and ceremonies. That these last 
are necessary, and that they are deserving of our 
attention, there can be no dispute. Religion could 
neither be efficaciously nor permanently supported 
and transmitted to our posterity without them ; nor 
coidd its duties, indeed, be made known to others so 
clearly in our own da,ys. Composed as we are of 
two natures, a body and a soul, between which a 
reciprocal and sympathetic feeling prevails ^ the aid 
of the former as well as the latter is necessary, 
to give publicity and a successful issue to all our 
projects and undertakings. Hence that reciprocity 
feeling established betwixt them by our all-wise 
'reatoF! hence, wliea one suffeTa, the other suffien 




with it ; and hence they communicBte ease, repOSfi^'* 
eatisf&ction, and enjoyment to one another. The 
designs and intentions of the mind can no other- 
wise be developed but by means of the body, and 
through the medium of its organs, and the senses 
which are attached to them. Whatever the plana or 
gchemes of the mind may be, the body must con- 
tribute its assistance for their completion. Without 
words and actions, and skilful and laborious efforts, 
for all of which we are indebted to the latter, the 
scientiiic and benevolent conceptions of the former 
would be concealed, and contribute neither to in- 
dividual nor the public good. 

Hence, positive institutions and ceremonies, which 
are outward and visible, are necessary to make our 
good intentions knotrn, and our light shine for the 
benefit of others. Public worship, for instance, is a 
service which requires such acts as are performed 
by the body to render it efficacious. Our bodily 
presence is necessary, public buildings must be 
erected and consecrated and set apart for it, a par- 
ticular order of men ordained as officiating ministers, 
and times and places fixed for its performance. 

Sympathy of feeling prevails not only in our 
constitutional temperament, betwixt the mind and 
body, each conveying to the other pain or pleasure, 
but also betwist man and man, when assembled for 
some common purpose : and though in some cases, 
it may be abused and perverted to bad purposes, it 
may also, when properly applied, be eminently use- 
ful, and contribute to the success of what is laudable 
and excellent. 
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eommwi concern and mterest, a warmth oFafiectu 
and a vividness of emotion are excited, which attend 
private and solitary undertakings. This is 
ident in meetings where affairs of a political 
nature are discussed ; and it is natural to infer, that 
more warmth of devotion should be excited by the 
principle of our cature in our religious assem- 
blies. When relatives, friends, and neighbours, 
together for the same pious purpose ; to oSet, 
fbr instance, their homage, their supplications, their 
thanksgivings, their tribute of praise and gratitude 
to the same common Parent and Creator ; they 
cannot, if they duly reflect upon the subject, but be 
sensible that they are all united by one common 
tie of relationship, all partaking of the same nature, 
and descended from the same stock ; that they are 
all engaged in the same great object, all actuated by 
the same hopes and fears of future happiness and 
misery. Should experience inform us, that such a 
conveyance of vivid feelings of devotion is not now 
perceptible in our churches, may it not be in part 
ascribed to our entering upon the service without 
reflection; to the frequency and common occur- 
rence of public prayer ; to our attendance there 
from our earliest youth ; circumstances which, by 
rendering it more familiar, take off the lively in- 
which novelty would give it, and deaden 
which might otherwise prevail. What 
we are accustomed to from our youth, however im- 
portant, we are apt to regard with indifferenc*. 
The sun, for instance, as we have before observed, 
is a most splendid object; and it is only the fre- 
jtftajtyof its appearance, and 0\«\K.vG%4fM;uBtM 
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to the sight of it from our infancy, that occasimT 
small degree of wonder and admiration in us, when 
we behold it gradually arising above the horizon, 
dispelling the shades of darkness, and shining in 
glorious majestj'. The spiritual and temporal mer- 
cies and hlessiiigs we are dally and hourly receiving 
fiYini our Creator, and Preserver, and Redeemer, 
are likewise, on account of their commonness, which 
ought in fact to enhance their value, regarded with 
comparative unconcern : partly on the same grounds, 
therefore, we account for the small degree of social 
and sympathetic feeling which appears in some of 
our religious meetings, where we are assembled for 
one common and important object, to promote the 
present and eternal welfare of ourselves and one 
another. 

But be the causes of our coldness and want of 
fervency in our devotions tliese, or any other which 
may be stated of a less excusable kind, certain it is, 
that we may become so careless and inconsiderate 
as to serve God with our lips only, whilst our heart is 
estranged from Him, and our thoughts are occupied 
in the contemplation of concerns appertaining to 
this world. Our attendance at public worship may 
in short be formal, and if it be, we can hardly 
wonder if our prayers may he compared to still- 
bom children, which are lifeless at their very birth. 
We need scarcely mention, that there can be no 
real devotion in such formal observances, in which 
the body alone and not the heart and affections are 
concerned. As then there la no merit in mere bodily 
service, if our minds, motives, and affections, are not 
rendered hj- them more pure and sp\r\l\i&\, via Hva.-j 
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hence perceive the utility of a test or atmi^S^ 
which the nature of our services may be known and 
ascertained. For except we distinguish and form 
just notions of the use of the separate services of 
the body and the mind, we may impose upon and 
deceive ourselves, by attending church, and other 
ordinances of our reiigion. We may speak a false 
peace to our mind, lull our consciences, and imagine 
we have been doing something in the way of duty, 
by a lieartless formal attendance on a public ordi- 
nance, when, in fact, we have been doing httle or 
nothing to any profitable purpose. That men may 
and have thus deceived themselves, history as well 
as our own experience will inform us. The Jews, 
for instance, not only valued themselves upon being 
descended from Abraham, but also upon account of 
the attention they paid to the observance of posi- 
tive rites and ceremonies. We find Saul advandng 
a step further, and attempting to excuse his vio- 
lation of an express divine command, by alleging, 
that by doing so he was better supplied with vic- 
tims to sacrifice unto the Lord. 

Samuel the prophet reproaches htm for his hypo- 
crisy. "Hath the Lord," says he, "as great delight in 
burnt-offerings and sacrifices, as in obeying the voice 
of the Lord ; behold, to obey is better than sacrifice, 
and to hearken than the fat of rams." How necessary 
real devotion in the worshipper is to make sacrifiee 
acceptable, we may learn from the first offerings 
that were presented to the Lord that are recorded 
in Scripture, namely, that of Cain and that of Abel, 
the former of which was rejected and the latter ac- 
^XDted, pg account, we may conclxide, o^he 
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1 which eauli of them were respectively 
offered. 

The same we collect from the holy Psalmist : 
"Hear, oh I my people, atid I ivili speak, oh I 
Israel, and testify against thee. 1 am God, even 
thy God. If I were hungry, I would not teli thee, 
for the world is mine and the fulness thereof. Will 
I eat the flesh of bulls, or drink the hlood of goats? 
Offer unto God thanksgiving, and pay thy vows unto 
the most High." 

Isaiah conveys the same sentiment: — " To what 
purpose is the multitude of your sacrifices unto me, 
sdth the Lord, whilst your hands are full of blood. 
Wash ye, make ye clean, pul away the evil of your 
doings from before mine eyes, cease to do evil, 
learn to do well, seek judgment, relieve the op- 
pressed, judge the fatherless, plead for the widow." 
And, to mention no more, the prophet Micah asks, 
" Will the Lord be pleased with thousands of rams, 
or ten thousands of rivers oF oil ? Nay, but he hath 
shewed tliee, mmi, what is good ; and what dotli 
the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God." 

We may hence perceive how prone the Jews 
were, before the coming of our Saviour, to substi- 
tute attention to outward ceremonies for real duties 
to God and man. And it was the same with the 
Pharisees, when he appeared on earth. ■' Well has 
Esaias prophesied of you, ye hypocrites," saith the 
blessed Jesus; "as it is written, this people honoureth 
me with their lips, but their heart is far from me. 
Howbeit, in vain do they worship me, teaching for 
fttbe commandments of men." A.a'weWi^ 
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before observed, they neglected natural dutif 
to relieve, for instance, the wants and necessities of 
their parents, under a vain pretence that they bad 
previously dedicated an a Corban, or gift, to some 
sacred use, what ought to have been applied to this 
pious purpose. 

Nor have the professors of the Chriatian faith so 
conducted themselves in all cases, as to he alto- 
gether clear of a similar imputation. The Roman 
Catholics, in particular, as though they believed 
there was something truly efficacious in ceremonial 
observances, have multiplied them beyond all ne- 
cessity ; and as tliough they supposed that the 
worship of God with the understanding and the 
affections was not required of the common people, 
they have ordered in their liturgy, that prajter 
shall be offered in a language which they do not 
comprehend : and as they resemble the Pharisees 
I in the importance they attach to the formal parts of 
devotion, so do they likewise in the value they place 
upon their traditions, and which they have added 
to the written word of God; not appearing to. re- 
member, that as the law and the prophets wexe 
declared to be sufficient for the salvation of the 
Jews, and that if they heard not them, neither would 
they be persuaded to repent though one rose from 
the dead ; so likewise the Christian has no need of 
adding tradition to the holy Scriptures, to enable 
him to work out his salvation. Sufficient has 
been said to show how prone men are to deceive 
I themselves, and to commute the performance of 
I positive rites and observances for the exercise of 
U ^j!^ duties : and we nsay atate tlie foUowjng.^wc 
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tful pretejct for such preposterous Col 
Generally speaking, the sinner cannot act wrong, 
and in opposition to his conscience and the will of 
God, without fear and apprehension. Sin con- 
demned by her own witness is very fearful, and 
always forecasteth grievous things. Something, 
therefore, must be attempted to remove those pain- 
ful forebodings; and lience we may account for the 
attempts made to quiet them by attending to formal 
observances, which seems to them a much easier 
task than to conquer bad habits, and renounce their 
worldly desires and darling sins, to the indulgence 
of which they are ui'ged by habitual practice as 
well as sensual inclinations. 

Hence, instead of striking at the root of their 
<^nceB, and guarding their hearts with all dili- 
gence, tliey nirn at a compromise betwixt duty and 
inclination, and to obtain a licence for sin on the 
condition of attention to public worship and otiier 
offices of an outward kind : and certainly, could any 
reliance be placed on such futile efforts, it would be 
much easier to observe a ceremony, than to repent, 
practise self-denial, renoun ce our fleshly desires 
and our love of the world, and elevate our aflectiona 
to' things above. 

Inasmuch, therefore, as men have and do contrive 
lo deceive themselves in this particular, attention to 
uiything which can rectify their misconceptions 
will be allowed to be of great importanci 
men could but be prevailed upon to examine the 
mind and its different states, and to note well the 
operation of their motives 4 to observe the com- 
petition which prevjiiis betwixt duty andiiwi'Lnavw 
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aiid how necessary bucIi competition 1 
choice, BO material to tlie formation of that virtue 
which is productive of happiness, — it would be im- 
poseible for them to deceive themselves, or to 
knagine that whilst such a process was required, 
they individually poEsessed any power of overturn- 
ing the whole system and institution, and to become 
religious, and obtain the pardon of their sins and 
the favour of God, by the mere observance of a few 
outward forms and postures of the body, whilst re- 
pentance, faith, and obedience were neglected. 
They would see at once, that though, from tlie con- 
nection and sympathy which prevail betwixt the 
mind and body, the forma and postures of the 
latter were of use in expressing and promoting 
devotion, awe, reverence, and humility, yet still 
they could not be commated for them; that they 
were but means designed for the production of an 
end; and that we might, without care, impose upon 
ourselves, and fall into the dangerous practice of 
serving God with our lips and not our lives, and of 
pretending to draw near to Him, whilst our hearts 
and thoughts were far from Him, and occupied about 
our worldly avocations and concerns. 

A spiritual Being requires a spiritual service; 
end it is not reasonable to suppose that He can be 
satisfied with mere ceremonial observances, when 
not attended with those states and aiTections of the 
mind which they were designed to foster and en- 
courage. The most scrupulous attention to outward 
ordinances, such as the sacraments of Baptism aaA 
the Lord's Supper, and the Sabbath, if they do not 
purify the heart and elevUe the d&^ne 
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Mt> God and our neighbour, and make us hiimliTe 

and meek, cannot be expected to procure for us the 
favour of our Creator and Redeemer, render us 
suitable companions for saints and angels, aod (he 
spirits of just men made perfect, or make us meet 
to be partners of tlieir unspeakable happiness. 



Tiie view tohich toe /tave lakea, in this treatise, of 
our dottle nature ami motives, supplies us with 
materials to assure us of tl^e prevalence of a moral 
priwnple, atid accountii aha for tlie doubts and scep- 
ticism which some have affected to entertain on tin: 
sidtjecL 

There were some heatheng formerly, as there 
are men of loose principles and ligbt and frivolous 
minds in our own days, who by their words, actions, 
snd writings would difipoae us to believe that they 
im^ined that there was nothing certain in morals, 
that there were no religious obligations, that there 
were no steady and unchangeable rules of conduct, 
founded in the nature of things, but that what ap- 
peared to be so might more properly be nscribed 
to fashion and custom, as they prevailed in certain 
[daces and ages. Such opinions tbey have endea- 
voured to maintain by an appeal to experience, and 
by eliowing that what is condemned and punished 
in one country is allowed and connived at in an- 
other; and so far we must -admit, that some crimes 
and most unnatural actions in eastern countries, 
tJiougb not perhaps approved, meet not however 
with tliat exemplary punishnnent they deserve. Itv- 

Ke, far imtaace, la permitted \n some ^\actft \ 
E 2 
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ieprive the aged and infirm of life is 

; and amongst more enlightened heethetiE, 
which it would be sliameful to mention met 
ith that penal retribution they richly merited: 
this favoured nation, enjoying the ad- 
vantages of Christianity, some, more especially those 
in the higher circles, are the slaves of fashion, and 
unwarrantably expose their own lives, and endanger 
that of their adversary, by yielding to the false law 
of honour, instead of the true one established by 
God and their country. But truth is not invalidated 
by being subject to misrepresentation, nor are laws 
founded in justice less to be depended on, because 
ignorant and wicked nations have occasionally con- 
nived at customary vices. 

There are broad outlines which very clearly show 
the boundaries of moral good and evil, of guilt and 
innocence ; and extreme cases may be stated of 
righteousness and iniquity, so striking and apparent, 
that none scarcely can be ea blind as to be incapable 
of perceiving them. 

Were actions indifferent, were they all upon a 
level, and all equally estimable, a man, as we have 
before observed, who had, under the influence of 
malignant passions, ungratefully murdered hie pa^ 
rent and best benefactor, would be regarded with 
the same feelings of complacency as he who had 
BUifered much in mind, body, and estate, to benefit 
his relatives, friends, and country. Every one must 
tee that characters so opposite cannot be considered 
as equally entitled to our love and admiration ; and 
that the one deserves our approbation and the other 
coateaipt and indignalion ■, tidJA U\e lattcr,J 
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IB he ought, and die former as be | 

ought not to have done. Nor can it be truly said, 
that any thing like self-love or a regard to our own 
interest is the only, though secret, source of this 
approbation and disapprobation, for these are seated 
in the mind, they form a part of our constitution, and 
show themselves occasionally in young persons, before 
they can by experience know what is advantageoua 
for them, or the reverse. In niaturer life we give proof 
that we are impartial and disinterested, by our ap- 
proval of actions done in ages and countries too 
remote and distant to atFect us individually, such, ■ 
for instance, aa prophets, apostles, martyrs, and 
patriots have undergone and undertaken for the pre- 
sent and future welfare of their fellow-creatures. 

When, moreover, we reflect on such actions as 
are performed by others, and have a more immediate 
reference to ourselves, we give them appropriate 
names, as they result from g'ood, or bad, or no wish 
or intention. If we suffer from the hatred, malice, 
or envy of any one, and more especially when we 
have given no provocation, we regard it as injurious 
treatment, and condemn it ; whereas, when pain or 
evil of any kind is inditted on us by one who har 
boured no ill design or intention against us, there i 
no plea afforded for any harsh appellation, and 
though it may occasion sorrow, it excites within 
ua no resentment. And on the other hand, bene- 
fits conferred on us, intentionally on the one band, 
and by mistake on the other, are looked upon in a 
very different light. The grateful sentiments which 
are excited within us, in the one case, by the kind- 
E 3 



1>eBefactor, cannot be expected wBtS! 
favour was intended. 

Every one must perceive also the difference be- 
twixt actions done voluntarily and by compulsion. 
If any one were unfortunately so circumstanced 
that he could not avoid doing ill, he would be rather 
pitied than coDilemned ; and his misconduct wonld 
be regarded as his misfortune, and not imputed to 
him as a fault : whereas experience informs usg that 
wherever good laws are enacted and enforced, and 
knowledge and instruction enlighten tlie mind, the 
thief and murderer are punished, and that de- 
servedly. 

And we may farther observe that, granting a man 
could be so blind to his own bad behaviour as to be 
insensible to his own depravity, — as to feel no re- 
morse at having injured the person, property, or 
peace of mind of another; yetj when he himself 
suffers from injustice, cruelty, and tyranny; or, in 
the common intercourse of life, when some seducer 
steals the affections of his wife or ilaughter, and in- 
volves the object he professes to love in guilt and 
infamy, and spreads shame and grief over her cMi- 
nections, merely to gratify a short-lived, impure, 
and inordinate affection, — who is there that suffers 
from such evils, who is not indignant ? His passions 
are excited ; he considers himself as an injured man ; 
and however much he may be disposed to throw a 
veil over his own bad actions, yet he clearly per- 
ceives the distinction betwixt guilt and innocence 
when he is himself the sufferer. But it tails in 
more immediately with the subject we are now con- 
sidering, to show the ptooS ^\\vcVi itia'^ be coUot 
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P4(he reality of moral priaciplea frnm the view 
trhicli we liave taken, in this Treatise of the Mind, 
of its quahtiea, and of the double motives which are 
SBflociated with them. For we hence are enabled 
to discern, not only the reality of our moral senti- 
meats, but one great and important object ; namely, 
tbat of choice, which is elicited in part by their In- 
strumentality, and could not without them be pro- 
duced; and we further perceive the occasion of 
erroneous opinions on moral subjects, and to what 
source we may legitimately refer those delusioDB 
to which our misconceptions may be ascribed. We 
hence collect, and the whole of our system reat« 
upon tiie conclusion, that we have motives of a 
(fiiritual kind, and also such as are carnal, which 
motives have corresponding objects without to ex- 
cite tliem, and that they are each of them produc- 
tive of appropriate effects. Motives bence appear 
to be intermediate links to connect moral principles 
with moral virtues ; and we hence perceive, that 
the honest and upright, who are under the influence 
of good motives, have those motives actuated by a 
moral principle, not imaginary but real. It cannot 
be but motives must have some source. They 
t;anD0t be the offspring of nothing, for from nothing, 
nothing by its own energies can proceed. They 
proceed from something, though the mode of their 
excitement and influence cannot be defined. We 
may, therefore, without hazard assert, that moral 
motives and religious ones are not incidental and 
accidental emanations, but proceed from substantial 
principles, and rest upon the basis of truth. A mo- 
e^ithout a cause to excite it eeemft as ^xeo-x. %& 
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'eitomaly as a voluntary action of impoTtance t 

out a motive. But if moral motives may be justly 
ascribed to the influence of moral principles, and 
could not be accounted for without them, we hence 
derive a proof of the reality of the latter ; and on 
the same grounds we conclude, that through the 
medium of motives consentaneous effects proceed: 
and if we particularise what these are, we may men- 
tion holiness and virtue, showing themselves in up- 
right and benevolent actions, in the discharge of 
duty, in conformity to the will of God, in tlie love 
of God and of our neighbour, and a humble en- 
deavour to promote His benevolent intentions for 
-the welfare of His creatures. On the whole it may 
be observed, that moral motives constitute an int^' 
mediate link betwixt principles from which they 
take their rise, viz. feelings of moral approbation 
and disapprobation, and effects of which they are 
productive. 

And one of the more circuitous and indirect 
effects proceeding from right conduct, influenced by 
rational motives, is a correct and just view and be- 
lief of God's dispensations, so far as a knowledge of 
them is conveyed to us by nature and by revelation. 
For the latter assures us, that if any one will do the 
will of God, he shall know of the doctrine whether 
it be of God. But if right actions, motives, and 
jwinciples prepare the way for a right discernment 
,gf God's dispensations, actions of an opposite nature, 
proceeding from corrupt motives originating in the 
world, the flesh, and the devil, indispose tlie mind 
for the reception of truth, spread a lilm before it, 
ivelope it in a murky cloud of coivEiifiion iseot 
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■ KcsD^iM practices, aad hence lay the foun^ 
atioa ibr erroneous upinions and false conclusions. 
Sin, we have before observed, is treacherous, and 
imposes upon its followers by deceitful appear- 
ances. 

These deceitful appearances are connected with 
others, which have a reference to religion and mo- 
rail^; and with a disposition biassed by wrong 
actions and sen sue] indulgencies, such insidious 
suggestions and remarks as may seem to loosen the 
obligations and restraints iiuposed by a sense Ot' , 
duty, find a ready reception into the mind. A ' 
desire of quieting the upbraidings of their con- 
sciences, which they cannot altogether silence, and 
of removing their fears of future punishment, may 
unite in indisposing bad men fur the reception of 
troth, and induce them to harbour and propagate 
fiiise notions respecting it, vainly attempting to sap 
and undermine the foundation of those laws and 
rules which they could not admit without either 
reforming dieir conduct, or tacitly acknowledging 
ihat they are in the broad way which leadeth to 
destruction. All those false notions, therefore, 
whidi prevail on moral and religious subjects, may 
be ascribed to the inferior and carnal motives of oui 
trame, excited by the enemies of our salvation, the 
world, the desh, and the devil. When tliese assume 
« predominating influence, they pervert the will, 
and use it as an auxiliary in clouding the intellect, 
and disposing it to prefer darkness to light; and 
were not this so, did not wickedness mislead and 
pervert the understanding and the will, and alienate 
the mind from God and duty to Him, l\\e system. «&■ 






motives would cease to operate as it does a' 
and man's trial and discipline, as well as God's go- 
vernment of his creatures, be altered and diverted 
firom its appointed channel. 

Our Saviour hath assured us, that the light of the 
I hody is the eye ; and that when the eye is single, 
the whole body is full of light : but not so when the 
eye is evil ; tor then the body is full of darkness ; the 
(feculty which ought to perceive and direct is dis- 
ordered; and when this is the case, how great must 
that darkness be. 

But much as the sinner may wish religion and 
morality annihilated; much as his notions of them 
may be perverted; much as his will may impose 
upon his understanding; yet still, if he argues at all 
upon them, he shows by such arguing, that he is not 
destitute of all ideas of their nature and meaning. 

Whatever may be tlie subject of a man's dispu- 
, tation and denial, he must either have some notion 
of it, or none at all ; and if he has any notion of it, in 
spite of his objections, he tacitly assumes and ad- 
mits of the prevalence of that very moral feeling, 
the existence of which is the subject of his denial. 
Otherwise it must be granted, that shadows may 
appear without a substance as their cause, and be- 
come a topic of debate. 

With regard to what we before observed with 
respect to tlie diifcrent lights in which the same 
actions are viewed in different ages and nations, and 
the effect which fashion, custom, and education 
have on moral sentiments, we may observe, that if 
D any nation it could be proved, that actions abso- 
\Jateif immoral, and sinful, and hurtfiil, vexa % 



i BDfl encouraged as such, and virtuous mms 
discDuraged and held in abhorrence as such, im- 
probable as the supposition may be, yet what would 
it amount to, and what would tliis admission involve 
in it 7 Not that the nature, meaning, and obliga- 
tions of religion and morality are altered, but tliat 
the inteUectual vision of those who look upon them 
is disordered. ■ 

As to individuals, of the aggregate of whom 
nations are composed, we have endeavoured to ex* 
plain, and we think we have shown, how their intel- 
lectual vision may be, and is darkened, and how 
they are drawn on to form false estimates of virtue 
Bod vice. If then individuals, of which nations are 
composed, may err, what is there to hinder the 
aggregate from being affected in the same way as 
its component parts are P Righteousness exalteth a 
nation, but from sin ruinous effects may be expected ; 
and if the majority are wicked; if there be any 
danger from the overflowings of ungodliness, can 
there he any more difficulty in supposing, that the 
same causes should be productive of similar effects 
amongst the many as amongst the few. 

Many may suffer bb well as a few from a faulty 
education and vicious customs; they may counte- 
nance and encourage one another in depravity; 
they may feed on ashes, as the prophet speaks ; a 
deceived heart may turn them aside ; they may be 
unable to deliver their soul, and say, Is there not a 
lie in my right hand ? Nations, therefore, may be 
depraved ; the public mind may be prejudiced ; its 
understanding muy be darkened and deceived; it 
D faiae estimates and erroueouB oi^uvVaxA 
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Taoral and religious subjects ; it may 't 
and connive at vicious actions ; and more especially 
may this be expected where idolatry prevails, as it 
amongst heathen nations, who attribute even 
to their gods licentious actions, the fruit of carnal 
motives, and who make these fictitious beings (the 
ures of their depraved imagination) a pretext 
for their own enormities, and a model of imitation. 

On the whole, it may be alleged, that from the 
power of choice which we possess, we collect an 
J -experimental proof of the existence of a moral prin- 
l-^ciple ; since, without one, there could be nothing to 
~ 'afibrd exercise to reason, conscience, and the spirit; 
r would there be any counterpoise to those de- 
praved and inordinate desires which evidently pre- 
vail when not restrained by moral obligations, and 
which have their origin in the sensual and carnal 
I motives of our frame. And on similar grounds we 
L .^so account for the doubts and scepticism which 
have aifected to entertain on moral subjects. 
T'For, as right actions and a moral conduct enable 
I 'men to have a clear discernment of moral and reli- 
r gious doctrines, so wrong actions and a sensual 
conduct obscure the intellectual vision, and give 
rise to doubts and scepticism respecting religioui 
and moral principles. 



CHAP. III. 

7%e view we !iave here laAe/t of out sufgect may be of 
use in elucidaliitff a diffictilty in morals, which 
formerly occasioned much douht and controversy 
t keatlietis, ax u<eU as certain Christian 
imely, to wliat tlie origin of evil may 
be ascribed. 



and benevolent in all 
e may collect and infer 



That God is wise and good 
His works and dispensations, w 
from a genera! knowledge of the operations of His 
power in the universe, and Trom the movement of tlie 
heavenly bodies uniformly and regularly. A more mi- 
nute inspection of tlie animal, mineral, and vegetable 
kingdoms in the world wliich we inhabit, may con- 
lince us of the same great and important truth. 
We ourselves are fearfully and wonderfully made ; 
and our admiration cannot but be excited, when we 
direct our attention to the curiuus structure of our 
bodies and the formation and qualities of the human 
mind, so formed as to be influenced by motives 
which operate upon each respectively; and in such 
a way, that our good and bad desires and propen- 
sities may be set in action and modlbed i and, by 
opposing one anotlier, dispose as to consider, deli- 
berate, and resolve, and thus open a field for choice, 
which, as it determines well or ill, designates 
characters, and manifests whethi 

■vicious, pure or impure, disinterested or selfish. 
Cbring to this construction of our minds ani\« 
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some esiU are unavoiduble, and some "6 
needs come ; and we may here observe, that for 
want of a clear conception of these particulars be- 
fore Christianity was promulgated, the evils incident 
n life, and the moral depravity ol' mankind, 
have given birth to many wild, absurd, and erro- 
neous opinions respecting their rise and prevalence. 
The rise and progress of what is called the ori- 
mtal philosophy seems to have proceeded in a 
great measure from the difficulties which presented 
themselves to carnal minds in accounting for the 
origin of evil. These Orientalists argued, that there 

I were many evils in this life, and that men seemed 
impelled by a natural instinct to the practice of 
diose things which reason condemns : yet still tliey 
allowed, that that eternal mind from which all spirits 
take their existence must be inaccessible to all 
Idnds of evil, and also of a most perfect and bene- 
flceot nature; therefore, they argued, that the origin 
of those evils, with which the universe abounds, 
must be sought elsewhere than in the Deity. '■ It 
cannot," they said, " reside in Him, who is all per- 
fection, and therefore it must reside without Him. 
Now, there is nothing," they continued, " without 
or beyond the Deity but matter; tlierefore, matter 
is the centre of al! evil and of all vice." Having 
taken for granted these principles, they proceeded 
further, and affirmed, that matter was eternal, and 
derived its present form, not from the will of the 
Supreme Being, who is perfectly good, but from 
the creating power of some inferior intelligence, to 
ivhom the world in which we dwell, and Its inhabit' 
^^^snts, owed their existeiice. Ka v 



Uf^ertioDi they alleged, that it was incredihle that 
the Supreme Being, perfectly goad, and infioitely 
removed from all evil, BhouJd either create or niodi^ 
matter, which is essentially malignant and corrupt,. 
or bestow upon it, in any degree, the riches of His 
wisdom and liherality. They were aware of the 
insuperable difficulties which opposed themselves to 
their system ; for wlien they were called on to ex* 
plain, in an accurate and bfttisfa to } manner, how. 
this rude and corrupt matter can e to be arranged 
into such a regular tmd ha mon u i ame as that of^ 
the universe, and particularly 1 ovt c lestial spirits 
were joined to bodies form d out of ts malignant 
mass, they were sadly embarr se I a d found thati 
the plainest dictates of reason declared their systenii 
incapable of defence. 

In this perplexity they had recourse to wild fio 
tions and romantic fables, in crder to give an account 
of the formation of the world, and of the origin of 
manltiud. Those who, by mere dint of fancy and 
invention, endeavour to cast a light upon abstruse 
points, and to solve great and intricate difficulties, 
are seldom agreed about the method of proceeding, 
and by a necessary consequence separate into dif- 
ferent sects. Such was the case of the oriental 
philosophers, when they set themselves to explain 
the diiGculties mentioned above. Some imagined 
two eternal principles, from whence all things pro- 
ceeded ; the one presiding over light, the other over 
IS; and by their continual conflict explained 
Ihe mixture of good and evil that appears 
universe. 

I^hers maintained that the Being w\iicW \|veaw 
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over matter was not an eternal principle, 
subordinate intelligence; one of those whom the 
Supreme Being produced from himself. They sup- 
posed that this Being was moved by a sudden im- 
pulse to reduce to order the rude mass of matter 
which lay excluded from the mansions of the Deity, 
and a1«o to create the human race. A third sort 
fell upon a system different from the two preceding, 
and formed to themselves the notion of a triumvirate 
of Beings, in which the Supreme Being was distin- 
guiehed from the material and evil principle, and 
from the Creator of this sublunary world- These, 
then, were the leading sects of the oriental philo- 
sophy, which was subdivided into various factions 
by the disputes which arose when they came to 
explain more fully their various and respective 
opinions, and to pursue them Into all their mon- 
strous consequences. These multiplied divisions 
were the results which might be naturally expected 
from a system which had no solid foundation, and 
indeed no more than an airy phantom, blown 

I up by the wanton fancies of sett-sufficient men. 
(See Mosheim.) 

The history of the Christian sects (some of whom, 
and especially the Gnostics, borrowed from and em- 
braced this philosophy in a greater or less degree) 
abundantly testifies that such principles and sub- 
divisions of them did exist and were maintained. 
But the mere ascribing of self-existence, subsist- 
ence, and eternity to matter, which are attributeb 
and perfections that bel«ng to God alone, exposes at 
once the folly of these systems ; and we can account 

J&r the aJMnrdity of manlund in %dQ^ting them toBfl 
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eapparent than the difficulty they found 
in accounting for the prevalence and actual exist- 
ence of evil, natural and moral, in the world. 

This is not, however, the only error which moral 
evil, atleast, has occasioned amongst men of corrupt 
minds and perverted imaginations. Some have en- 
deavoured to transfer the blame arising from their 
enormities from themselves to their Maker ; alleging 
that they were not the fabricators of their own 
frame ; that it was God that made us, and instilled 
into us our appetites and passions ; as though the 
same all-wise Being who endued us with our pro- 
pensities for a specific purpose, did not also implaat 
wi^in us reason and judgment, and a superior prin- 
ciple, to subdue, regulate, and govern our inferior 
part. 

Why moral evil is permitted. 
But if there be no evil principle to which evil may 
be ascribed, as its author independently ; if the 
oriental account of its origin may easily be proved 
absurd, monstrous, and erroneous ; though i 
ID no bearing stand the test of examination, m 
on any grounds be reconciled with the infinite power, 
wisdom, and goodness of God ; if, in the next place, 
there be no inherent mahgnity in matter ; if the 
formation of it may as justly be ascribed to tha | 
Great Creator of all things as the spirit with whrc 
it is united in intellectual beings ; if it appears, that 
were matter allowed to be uncreated and self- 
existent, it would be ascribing to it independence-, 
nity, and ioBaity, attributes which be\o'a£ o^ 
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to God ; if, it) tlie last place, God be not the atitM 
ow can the prevalence of it, we may ask, 
itcd for ? To which it may he answered, 
that man, a voluntary agent, placed in a prd>a- 
tionary state, is himself the author of the offences 
and the moral evil which are imputed to him. 

But, allowing this, it may again be asked, why 
were our first parents so formed as to be capable 
of offending, or why were their posterity so consti- 
tuted and circumstunce^l as to be liable to be misled 
and drawn on, by any consideration, to violate the 
will of God? Why are wicked men, in short, suf- 
fered to commit offences? If God be omniscient; if 
He could have destroyed the sinner whilst he was 
planning an offence, and befbre he had put it in 
practice, why were not his evil deeds prevented, 
and he cut off, before conception had ripened inta 

The prevalence of sin, and the prosperity espe- 
cially of the wicked, have disposed the unstable to 
believe that there was no moral Governor ; and 
though others have inferred that a strong proof 
may lience be collected of a future day of reckon- 
ing, where all apparent obliquities shall be rectified, 
yet some, who have not duly reflected on this point, 
have occasionally, whilst considering the prosperity 
of bad men, and the afflictions of the righteous, been 
perplexed and disturbed. We find the Psalmist, 
on one occasion, exclaiming when be saw had men 
prosperous, and falling into no calamity, like other 
men, " Then have I cleansed my heart in vain, and 
washed my hands in innocency." His feet, he ac- 
Jaiowledges, were almost goite, and \aa steps had 
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I nigh slipped. He was envious at the foolish, 
and when he saw the prospetityof the wicked, till a 
more correct view of the ways of God removed his 
doubts, and made hint ashamed of his ignorance 
and folly. 

To be the author of evil, therefore, is one thing, 
and to permit, for wise ends, the commission of it 
■ in a probationary state, _is another : and to distin- 
guish correctly their difference is of the first im- 
portance, to enable us to form just notions of the 
dispensations of the Almighty. The distinction be* 
twixt the permitting of a thing to be done and the 
doing of it ourselves is very perceptible. We may 
supply the materials for action, and it may depend 
upon the will, the industry, and the disposition of 
the person who is employed by us whether lie does 
it well or HI, whether he be remiss and negligent, 
or exert himself to the best of his abilities. 

That sin proceeds from the state and condition of 
our nature, and that tliere tvould have been no pos- 
sibility of committing it, had we not been gifted 
with certain qualities, and placed in circumstances 
adapted to their exercise, as well as formed for cer- 
tain suitable ends and purposes, there can be no 
dispute; and we may derive a proof of this, by 
^recdng our attention to the brute creation, which, 
being differently formed, without conscience and 
reason, without any sense of God or the obedience 
doe to Him as a Creator, Preserver, and Governor, 
ere consequently not susceptible of those rationtd I 
motives which are required to constitute choice, 
and hence have no power entrusted to them oS I 
preferring a senss of duty to Bensua\ gra.fAcaivaa.'J 
r 2 
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ahort, of doing any thing which ci 
denominated moral good or evil. 

The fact is, tliat the qualities of .the mind which, 
by being misapplied, admit of abuse, were not en- 
trusted to us that we might abuse them, hut that 
we might deny ourselves the exercise of them when 
reason and conscience dictated, and thus derive 
from the practice an acquired habit of Belf-control 
and the formation of good resolutions, — the most 
beneficial results. 

It has pleased God to endue us with a twofold 
nature, as we have often had occasion to observe, 
consisting of mind and body, and with motives, 
powers, and qualities attached to each respectively, 
that we might have opportunity of giving that the 
preference whicli is most worthy of it. 

Our situation and circumstances in life may be 
considered as somewhat similar to that of a young 
person set up'hi business, prepared for it by previous 
instruction into its nature, and provided by his 
parents or friends with a capital for conducting it. 
Though he receives from others the materials which 
are required, yet much still depends upon his own 
exertions. He may manage his affairs well or ill; 
attend to or neglect his concerns ; be vigilant or 
remiss, careful or negligent, prudent or imprudent, 
considerate or rash : consult and advise with the 
experienced and intelligent, or trust entirely to his 
own ignorance and presumption- 
It is thus that man is placed in a probationary 
»tate. He is supplied by our Creator with the 
needful requisites for improvement, if he make a 
r/ght and proper use of them. He is endued wkfa 



a twofold nature, and with qualities nnd motivfea 
attached to each; he is endued wilh reason and 
conscience, and made capable of comprehending the 
dignity and excellence ol'virtue, and afterwards left 
in part to the exercise of liis own judgment and 
discretion. 

We are under no irresistible compulsion, (i>rcing 
u8, whether we will or not, to act in any prescribed 
way, like the brute creation guided and governed by 
instinct. We may listen to the still small voice of 
conscience ; we may attend to the commands of 
God, and conform our will to his ; we may culti- 
vate and improve the better part of our twofold 
nature; we may pray for God's grace and assist- 
ance : but we may, on the contrary, indulge our 
appetites, pursue our pleasures, and yield to the 
solicitations of our sensual desires. 

And if we enquire into the end and intention of 
these appointments, there can be no doubt but that 
we are thus circumstanced, that an opportunity may 
be afforded us of making a right u^e of our talents, 
be they what they may ; of attending to the dictates 
of our conscience, of cultivating our love of God 
and his laws, and oi" whatsoever things are praise- 
worthy and of good report, and of obeying God, 
admiring, and endeavouring to imitate Him, and 
submitting to be guided and directed by His all- 
perfect will. 

And be our motives denominated what they may, 
spiritual or fleshly, rational or sensual, in the due 
cultivation and exercise of them is our test or trial 
made to consist. We are not left naked, and ex- 

«defenceVess to the attacks of temptalwwa. "^ ft 
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ftave reason, conscience, present and future I 
and fears, a sense of duty and God's grace, if we 
will but pray for it to support us, and we have it in 
power, by cultivation and attention, to cherish 
and augment our love, awe, reverence, and fear of 
God. We may cultivate such feelings as to be 
drawn, as it were, by band? of gratitude to obedi- 
ence ; we have the suggestions of reason and the 
revealed will of God to direct us ; and if, under such 
aid and guidance, we succeed in our endeavours to 
do our duty, God will bless us and make us happy, 
but if, in spite of all. these helps, we yield our mem- 
bers as servants to sin and uncleanness, we lill our 
hearts with unholy desires, we abuse the goodness 
and Jong- suffering of God, and show ourselves un- 
worthy of His future favour and reward. 

If it be asked, what reason can be assigned why 
we, should be so formed as to be endued with a 
capacity of preferring sin to obedience ; and of 
yielding to passion and appetite, instead of subject- 
ing our thoughts, words, and actions to the dictates, 
of reason and conscience, and of advancing in the 
paths of wickedness instead of righteousness, we- 
may answer, that it appears, as far as our finite 
capacities are capable of judging, to be owing to 
this stated and appointed condition of our nature, 
namely, that we could not do well if we had no 
power nor capability of acting ill. For if we could 
not do wrong ; if we could not be led astray by 
temptation to act in opposition to the will and com- 
mands of God, neither could we, by any deed or 
choice of our own, act well and in conformity to his 
wi'U and pleasure. The same atbllrairy Testraint ^d 
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e control which limited our powers in such a 
way as to prevent ua from cLioosing ill, would neces- 
sarily coniine our actions to a given direction, and 
within certain marked and prescribed boundaries. 
Deprived of choice, and with it of will and liberty, I 
am not aware how any of our actions, if they could 
be called our own under such circumstances, could 
entitle us to any favour or regard, human or divine ; 
or enable us, in short, to do any thing, in any way, 
which could io any bearing, or with any 
or qualifications, be justly denominated 
That choice, therefore, which we have, throughout 
this treatise, regarded as proceeding from, or occar 
sioned by the conflict of opposing motives, is a ne- 
cessary mean or instrument in giving a character to 
our actions, and in constituting them good or bad ; 
and any restraint (hat was imposed upon it would 
not only shackle and cripple our efforts as voluntary 
agents and accountable beings, but deprive us also 
of all power of acting well, by the self-aame irre- 
sistible control which prevented us from acting ill. 
On these grounds it follows Eis a necessary conse- 
quence, that we cannot be virtuous without a possi- 
bility of being vicious. Such is our state and con- 
dition, and such the predicament in which divine 
wisdom, which cannot err, has placed us : and this 
alternative, tliat we are ao circumstanced that we 
must, if we choose at all, choose well or ill, be good 
or bad, obey or disobey our greet Creator, is a truly 
awful thought and well calculated to make 
sider carefully our ways. 

It may further be alleged, that if we could not 
ieatall, — and ice see that from dioice'gtwfi^ 
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ity of choosing wrong as well as right,— 
our feeling of morar depravity, as well as rectitude, 
would be anniliilated ; not from having our con- 
sciences seared and hardened, as is the case in some 
deplorable instances witli wicked men, but because 
we were not provided with the necessary requisites, 
namely, that choice by the instrumentality of which 
we act morally, or the reverse ; and hence we col- 
lect, that not only our actions and the character of 
ihem are dependent on choice, and their worth or 
worthlessness thus appreciated,but likewise our most 
amiable and delightful feelings, our love and appro- 
bation of whatsoever things are praiseworthy and of 
good report, whether they have a reference to this 
world or the next, to our characters here or our 
future qualifications ; as well as the disgust, abhor- 
rence, zeal, and indignation excited by sin, are 
awakened and kept alive by the power of rejecting 
what is evil and electing what is good : not to men- 
tion that, if deprived of choice, we could have no 
notion of law, moral, civil, or instituted, nor of any 
of its obligations, and nnight hence do what we now 
justly regard as notorious and offensive, without any 
adequate sense of its enormity. 

We may thus perceive how closely our sense of 
what is virtuous, our power of choosing and acting 
morally and religiously, our veneration and regard 
for actions and persons of distinguished excellence, 
human or divine, and our hatred and abhorrence of 
D depend on the power we possess 
of acting and choosing ill; and that we could not, 
in short, do any voluntary act of obedience to God, 

benevolence to maiij which could be regarded as 
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i entitling us to favour, liuman or 
divine, if we were prevented by some irresistible 
power from doing otherwise. Without choice, if 
we acted at all, we must act as we were acted upon ; , 
and as that man who is forcihlj urged on, in a 
straight line, or in any given direction, cannot 
deviate from the path to which he is confined: so 
likewise would his path of duty bo circumscribed 
and imposed upon him, whose power of choice was 
taken from him, and with it his incentives, desirea, 
motives, resoiutions, determinations, and exertions. 

Hence aU our capability of becoming virtuous, of 
obeying God acceptably, of attaining, on any assign- 
able conditions, human and divine favour, depend 
essentially on choice, and consequently on the 
power of choosing what is wrong as well as right : 
nor, indeed, could we have any conception of the 
meaning of the term, without a corresponding feel- 
ing, an inward experimental asiiurance that we can 
choose, and, as we act in conformity with its right 
or wrong directions, do well or ill. 

And however rauch men may abuse this faculty, 
and suffer from it ; however much their misconduct 
in the exercise of it may subject them to delusion 
and punishment, pain, remorse, and mental and 
bodily suffering, yet no one, I feel persuaded, as I 
may have observed before, would, who had any 
adequate conception of its value, on any account 
forfeit this privilege, and by so doing subject his 
wUl and actions to fortuitous incidents or to stem 
necessity, and thus degrade and lower himself in 
the scale of existence, foreclose all prospect of 

nt, of BttainiBg virtuous habits, ot of t^vuiA^ 
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limaelf for a happier existence i 
world ; aod all this for no other reason, but merely 
because, through his own perversenesg, he might 
possibly abuse a valuable gift or trust, which was 
committed to his management for the most import- 
ant purposes. But though, generally speaking, and 
in all ordinary anil common cases, the power of 
choice is elicited by motives which we can en- 
courage or repress, yet, in one instance, we have 
no choice : I refer to our state and condition in the 
world as probationary beings. In this particular we 
cannot choose, nor was it possible we should, before • 
we had existence, sensation, or inteiligence. 

But then it is aGod of infinite wisdom and goodness 
who has placed us here, and who at every period of 
our being, when our faculties are most improved, is 
far more capable of judging what is best for us than 
we are for ourselves, and who wiJleth not the death 
of a sinner, but would rather that he should turn from 
the error of his ways and live. It can be no hardship, 
but on the contrary a most blessed privilege, to be 
endued with such qualities and powers of mind and 
body ; to be so highly raised above the brute cre- 
ation ; to be placed amidst circumstances which, if 
rightly used and not abused, ore calculated to ad- 
minister to us as much satisfaction as is consistent 
nith our probationary state ; and to be enabled, by 
such means of grace and hope of glory, and by 
God's blessing and our own earnest and sincere 
endeavours, to work out for ourselves a more du- 
rable and permanent happiness in another life than 
ia attainable in this. 

And we should impress upon our minds ^^- 
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truth, that, when we are once placed here 
prohatiooary beings, we have no power of altering 
our state and condition as such. We must either 
discharge our duty or neglect it, be successful or 
fail in our endeavours to attain God's favour. We 
cannot change our present state from a probationary 
one to a neutral one : we must he the friends of 
virtue and religion, or its enemies. We cannot be 
indifferent and unconcerned spectators of what U 
doing in the world around us. We must choose 
well or id : we must arrange oursdves on the side of 
the virtuous or the vicious. 

Tbifi is an awful alternative, and the wish or at- 
tempt to alter it, though vain, is criminaL It is an 
act of opposition to the will of God ; a fruitless and 
perverse endeavour to counteract the providential 
appointments of our Creator. It is placing our own 
foolish devices in competition with His wisdom, our 
own weakness with His power: it is the disclaiming 
of His authority, and affecting, in spite of our ac- 
knowledged weakness and manifold ini perfections! 
to set up ourselves as independent beings: not to 
mention what would he the result of our endeavours 
OD tlie absurd supposition that they were successful ; 
no less tlian that of destroying God's moral govern- 
ment over His rational creation. Glided, then, u 
we are, with the necessary qualiU cations to enable 
us to choose, by that ali-wise, good, and powerful 
Being who created us, He expects and requires us 
so to do, and that piously and religiously, as reason, 
conscience, the Spirit, duty, and our best interests 
direct : and if some choose 111, and involve them- 
■dvea in miseryj ve should ever besx m mvn^ <CeuA 
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this is the unavoidable consequence of the power w 
possess of choosing well, inasmuch as the same arbi- 
trary power which precluded ttie exercise of choice in 
'., would also in the other. There appears, 
I then, to be no real cause for dissatisfaction and dis- 
I content at the ways and appointments of God, norfor 
I distrusting His goodness on account of the prevalence 
I of tuoral evil; or for the permission and sufferance 
of it for a time, to think disparagingly of His wisdom 
and justice: but, on the contrary, it is our duty to 
believe implicitly, and with the most confident assur- 
ance, that such an evil as sin, which is opposition to 
vill of God, would not have been endured for a 
it but for the most solid and substantial 



here given of the origin of sin, and 
of the prevalence of moral evil, is, to me at least, 
satisfactory. It shows how little necessary it is to 
have recourse to the absurd idea of two independent 
principles, the one good, the other evil, the one the 
author of light, the other of darkness, to account for 
it; or the impious ascription of it to the ali'-perfect 
Author of our irame, to whom all sin is an abomina- 
tion, and who merely suffers it to exist for the 
reasons which have been here stated. The suffer- 
ance of it may also be accounted for, from the 
nature of that happiness which is proposed as the 
reward of virtue, being happiness of a peculiar kind, 
solid, substantial, and permanent, and so closely im- 
plicated with virtuous feelings of the mind, that it 
cannot be had or enjoyed without them : and just 
as there can be no virtue imposed upon us arbi- 
trarily, without any act of out o-kw, or without a 
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exercise of choice, eo neither can the happinesi 
here referred to, so closely interwoven as it is w 
upright feelings, be possessed or enjoyed without 



T/ie mode width is here proposed to account Jbr the 
permission ami prevalence of moral evil is ret 

dleahle with the fall of man by Moses, and insisted , 

an by St. Paul. 

Nor let any one hastily imagine that this mode 
of accountiug for the existence and prevaience of \ 
moral evil militates in any way with Revelation, 
the generally received doctrine of the fall of man, 
as communicated to us in tlie Scriptures. On the 
contrary it appears, on examination, to correspond 
with it, and opens to us a plain way for its more 
easy comprehension ; inasmuch as the knowledge 
we hence derive in this system of the qualities of 
the mind and body, and tlieir opposition, by mea 
of which choice is elicited, intimate to us how and 
what way strength may be conveyed to our goi 
or bad motives respectively, and our choice, 
consequence, hence influenced, afl'ected, and d 
termined. 
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Whedter any account can he given of flie prevalence 
of what may be called natural evil, as contrasted 
tBtlk and distinguished from moral. 

But it may be alle^d, that however much we 
may feel convinced that the prevalence of moral 
evil is the result, the unavoidable result, of that 
choice for the emanation of which we have endea- 
voured to account, and in consequence of our power 
of doing good being so dependent on our power of 
doing evil, that they stand, as it were, and fall to- 
gether, and that the same act which would remove 
the one would also the other; yet that the same 
statement cannot be made, nor the same reason 
assigned for the prevalence of what may be called 
natur^, when' compared with moral evil ; such evils, 
for instance, as seem to disturb the face of nature, 
and occasion to the animal world, when exposed to 
their influence, pain and misery, and to rational 
beings more especially, afflictions and distresses in 
mind, body, or estate. 

The very elements seem to be occasionally at 
strife; the air is subject to be disturbed by storms; 
the water to afford a scanty supply in dry seasons, 
and in wet to rush down in resistless and impetuous 
floods and torrents, carrying before them and laying 
waste and desolate ev^ry l^img m \.\\eH ^tassagei 



from fire the most unexpected anJ destructive cala- 
mities occasionally proceed ; and even the earth, 
that solid suhstance, which affords rest and support 
for plants and animals, is subject, in some regions 
more eapecially, to earthquakes and volcanoes. 
There are, moreover, productions in the vegetable 
and mineral kingdoms, poisonous as well as salutary : 
there are reptiles, the stings of which are venomous, 
as well as wild beasts of ungovernable fury, and the 
Eavage nature of which the untutored tribes of bar- 
barous nations are unable to conquer and subdue. 
How, it may be asked, can these and similar phe- 
(lomeea, pregnant with woe and ruin, put our virtue 
to the test? — unforeseen and sudden as their ap 
proaches sometimes are, how can they affect or act 
upon the choice ? — how can, in short, such evils in 
the world of nature be reconciled with the acknow- 
ledged wisdom and goodness of God p 

Now, it may ia general be observed, that could 
any doubt or anxiety arise in our minds from these 
apparently partial evils, we might remove them by 
contemplating the wisdom and goodness of God, 
as displayed in the uniform motions of die heavenly 
bodies, which perform their stated revolutions with 
the atmost regularity, as well as by at^e^ding to the 
provision made for the continuance and support of 
the various tribes of existence in the animal and 
vegetable world. We might hence impress upon 
our minds such a (iil! and entire conviction of the 
infinite perfections of God, as no seeming temporary, 
or local, or partial interruptions of Ilis providential 
appointments could subsequently affect: interrup- 
titata which may, moreover, in Bome degree \iie ac/ 
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counted for, by a. more minute examination of tliem, 
1 moral and rational grounds. It may, indeed, be 
alleged with tlie strictest justice, that many of the 
productioDB in nature which our ignorance and io- 
estperience may, on a first view, incline us to regard 
as fraught with evil, become bo merely by our rash- 
ness and want of skill in using tliem. Poisonous 
productions, for instance, were not designed for 
food ; and if used medicinally are often productive 
of the happiest effects, searching, as it were, into 
the inmost recesses of the human frame, and expel- 
ling from its noxiou humours. 

Storms likewise purify the air : they agitate and 
mix together, in due proportion, the different gases 
of which our atmosphere is composed. Tlie oxygen 
evolved by vegetation, as well os the electric fluid, 
is conveyed by them into the upper regions of the 
air; whilst the heavier sort, such as carbonic acid 
gas, for instance, which arises from combustion, and 
animal respiration, and other causes, and which is 
useful as the food of plants and trees, is by the same 
process dispersed, and prevented from accumulating 
in any given place, in too large a quantity for our 
health and well-being. Earthquakes and volcanoes 
prevail to any great extent in certain regions only ; 
and it is a subject deserving of our gratitude to 
reflect, how free from them our own country has 
been hitherto. Atmospheric phenomena do, more- 
over, give warning of the eruptions of the latter; 
and their general appearance, and the desolation 
they occasion hold out a caution to mankind, not to 
n tlieir immediate vicinity, and rasldy expose 
ftbemseJres to danger without necesBity. 



(either earthquakes nor volcanoes, moreover, 
affect our globe or penetrate deeper into it than 
what may be called its superficial crust : our planet 
still continues to revolve regularly in its orbit, in 
silent majesty, uninjured by the convulsions on its 
Eur&ce. The due equilibrium of the globe is sup- 
ported and maintained, its projectile and gravitating 
powers are continued, and we have reason for be- 
lieving, that not a single atomic particle, however 
minute, is destroyed since the creation of the world, 
but merely changed from a closer to a looser, or from 
a looser to a closer union with others, as the pre- 
sence or absence oi' heat affects their attractive 
powers. To chemical affinities and mechanical laws, 
to a superabundance or a deficiency of electricity, ca- 
loric, and other fluids invisible to the eye, the partial 
appearances of disorder which affect our globe may be 
in a great degree ascribed ; and we may justly con- 
clude, from the wisdom and goodness of God which 
are manifest in all his works, that they contribute to 
the general welfare of mankind; and that the storm, 
for instance,'which is injurious to a few, comparatively 
speaking, may, by rendering both the air and water 
salubrious, be beneficial and 'salutary to the great 
mass of animals and vegetables. Nor can we be 
sure that even in a moral bearing these convulsions 
and irregularities may not have their use. 

We pretend not, indeed, with the contracted line 
nf human reason to fathom the deep counsels of 
God; yet it docs, on mature reflection, doubtless 
appear, that a state of being subject to these partial 
disorders is better suited and adapted to a proba- 
tionary one, and to the developement aiii 
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iproyement of our faculties, than a world where 
every thing around us were serene and tranquil; 
where productions of every kind were attainable 
without exertion ; where tlie body were subject to 
no trouble, fatigue, or labour, nor the mind to be 
ruffled and oppressed by anxiety and care ; where 
perpetual sunshine prevailed, and where the wants 
incident to our human nature need only to be men- 
tioned to be satisfied. 

What, therefore, on a hasty view may appear 
disorders in the world of nature, may be in reality 
not fortuitous and incidental, but intentional effects 
resulting from establisiied laws, necessary for main- 
taining and preserving the due proportion and ad- 
mixture of those atomic particles, of which not only 
more solid substances are composed, but the lighter 
gases which form component parts of the air we 
breatlie; and, whilst they answer these purposes, 
they may, moreover, by the temporary evils and 
sufferings they occasion to a small proportion of our 
species, be eminently useful, not only as affording 
tests and trials, but as awakening qualities which 
might otherwise have lain dormant in the mind. 

Fear, there can be no doubt, is one of our motives 
to action, as well as love. The inhabitants of rude 
and barbarous nations, buried, comparatively speak- 
ing, in a state of ignorance, may require the more 
stupendous operatious of divine power, such as are 
displayed in the thunder and lightning of the ele- 
ments, to impress upon tlieir untutored minds a 
stronger and more striking conviction of the being 
of God ; to say nothing of the stimulus which the 
Juxurious, the dissipated, Ai« K^Yt^ialv and J 
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widced stand in need of, to rouse them to reflection, 
to make them mindful of their latter end, and to 
work within them compunction, remorse, repent- 
ance, and a desire of reformation and amenilment. 

Nor IB this the only effect produced by those 
alarming manifestations of divine power, which may 
be described as riding on the whirlwind, and direct- 
ing the storm, and saying lo it as to the tide, 
" hitherto slialt thou go and no further, and here 
shall thy proud waves be staid ;" for there are many 
qualities besides fear, awe, and reverence, which 
natural evils, as they are called, are calculated to 

In the Book of Proverbs we read, that " a pru- 
dent man foreseeth the evil and hidetli himself." 
He takes proper precautions to guard against it. 
He is prompted by the fear of it to look forward to 
what may happen, as well es to reflect on what is 
past. His thoughts are not confined, like the instinct 
of the brute creation, to the present moment. He 
takes warning from his own sufferings as well as 
those of others, and adopts measures to guard 
against similar calamities. Even the child, if once 
burnt, avoids the fire. Were there no evQs to be 
shunned, we should have fewer motives to consider 
our ways, or to exercise and improve our prudence ; 
which is not only a valuable quality in itself, but 
may be employed with advantage in, and contribute 
to the successful issue of, our pursuits anil concerns, 
present and future, here and hereafter. 

The human mind is enriched by its possession ; 

and however pernicious some of the effects may he, 

which result from what we call or think ev'i m 
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natural world, it is more then compensated by the 
means and opportunity it afforda of eliciting and im- 
proving this valuable quaJity of the mind. Our in- 
dustry, likewise, as well as prudence; is called into 
actioD by such evils as excite our fear and appre- 
hension. Be it poverty, disgrace, disease, affliction, 
pain, distress of mind, body, or estate, which oc- 
casion our alarm, they do, for the most part, in the 
same proportion that they raise our fears, animate 
and excite also our strenuous and diligent endea- 
vours to avoid them. A world like ours is pecu- 
liarly well adapted to give exercise to our bodily 
and mcDtal powers. The soil requires cultivation, 
generally speaking, to render it productive ; and 
our powers both of mind and body must be exer- 
cised, to acquire strength and vigour. 

Were there no difficulties in human life to con- 
tend with, no evils to excite alarm, no necessity of 
any kind for toil and exertion to secure ourselves 
from cold and rain, frost and snow, and the severity of 
the elements, by raiment and shelter, or to satisfy 
by food the calls of hunger and thirst, man might 
pass his time in a listless apathy, and hence, for want 
of excitement, his powers both of mind and body 
might be crippled, and confined within narrower 

Necessity is said to be the mother of invention ; 
and the more reSned arts will, on examination, be 
found to have their origin in our common wants. 
The rude shed and misshapen building, at first 
erected for shelter only, gradually assumes, as 
cn-jJisation advances, a more sightly appearance. 
ZV»e rules of proportion are o\iafttNei, -KViliib at once 
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give it form, solidity, and symmetry ; and by BUC. 
cessive steps the skill of th« architect proceeds to 
greater and still greater degrees of exccIleDcc. 
The arts and sciences are connected : where one 
flourishes, others of a kindred nature do likewise ; 
and the faculties of man, as taste and inclination 
direct, are variously and usefully employed. Our 
temper and disposition become softened and civilised 
by the arts, our boisterous passions mitigated, and 
the mind is, as it were, placed by them in a more 
favourable state for the reception of moral and re- 
ligious impressions. 

If, therefore, we are subject to sufferings in mind, 
body, and estate ; if the material world without us, 
instead of supplying us with spontaneous produc- 
tions in profuse abundance without cultivation, re- 
quires on the other hand our toil and labour to ren- 
der it fruitful ; if the prospects of the husbandman, 
as well as those of others engaged in different occu- 
pations, are liable to disappointment ; if storms and 
tempests, dry seasons and wet, occasionally frustrate 
our expectations; and if the inhabitants of certain 
warmer regions are exposed to more alarming dan- 
gers ; still the whole of our mundane system seems 
to accord with a state of trial and moral discipline, 
and contributes to the developement and improve- 
ment of our faculties. It is not, therefore, without 
the design and permission of that infinitely wise 
Being who cannot err, that man is born to trouble 
as the sparks fly upward. It is not from chance 
and accident that we suffer. Were there no 
tresses of any kind to check our presumption, i 

e ui considerate, we might be too \ugVmu\i^%&H 
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too neglectful of our duty, too regardlesB of the 

blesBings we enjoy. The advantages of prosperity 
are, moreover, better known and relished from their 
admixture as well as contrast with the bitter in- 
gredients in the cup of life. We should not place 
the value we now do upon what we esteem good, 
were there nothing to deprive us of it. Health is 
most prized by those who have been sick ; tlie pri- 
soner best knows how great a blessing liberty is; 
and even pain, when remced, is productive of 
pleasure, ease, and connfort ; and it is labour which 
renders rest acceptable, for without the former the 
latter is often irksome. 

If deprivation, then, makes us more sensible of 
spiritual and temporal mercies, it has a tendency 
likewise to make us more grateful fur them; and 
divine gratitude is a most delightful feeling. It 
adds to the pleasures of prosperity, and lessens the 
dangers and temptations which accompany it; it 
places the mind in a peaceful and tranquil state, 
and contributes to render us in some degree accept- 
able to the Author of all the blessings which we pos- 
sess, or for which we hope and pray. 

Adversity alienates our affections from the pomps 
and vanities of human life, and disposes us to place 
a juster estimate upon worldly acquisitions : it e)(- 
poses the folly of setting up our rest here, or of suf- 
fering our desires to cleuve unto the dust. Afflictions 
may likewise be intended to correct some vicious pro- 
pensity within us which is offensive to our Maker, or 
other«'ise, of affording us an opportunity of showing 
our entire submission to His will, and our firm cun- 
viction that He is wise and good. However great our 
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sufferings may be in this probationary state, 
supported with pious resignation, they will turn to 
our profit ; and the evils of life, which ai 
comparatively speaking, of short duration, be the 
blessed means of procui-ing for us, in a better world, 
an eternal and exceeding weight of glory. David 
assures us that it was good for him that he had beea 
afflicted. It opened his eyea, and gave him a clearer 
view of his offences ; it made him more sensible of, 
and more grateful for, the tender mercy and long- 
suffering of God, who had spared him when he de- 
served punishment. It disposed him to acquiesce, 
with humble submission, to the will of his Heavenly 
Father, and purified his hear land affections. Before 
he was in trouble he went wrong, but afier being 
afflicted he kept His law. 

From the sufferings incident to human life, be they 
public or private, occasions and tyiportunities offer, 
which could not otherwise occtir, for putting (o the 
test and drawing out some of our l>est qualities and 



The man who is in trouble is enabled to show 
his faith, trust, and reliance on God's wisdom and 
goodness ; whilst, at the same time, and by thi 
dispensation, pity and compassion, charity, bene- 
volence, and many amiable emotions, have room 
afforded for their display and exercise : and if the 
mind and affections both of the sufferer, and of him 
who is desirous of affording him relief, are thus 
susceptible of improvement by means of the 
which prevail in life, we need not be ovet. 
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about them, as though they were not ttr 
ciled with our notions of God's perfections : and if, 
generally speaking, the evils of life arc productive 
of beneficial results, from whatever quarter they 
arise, there can be no sufficient reason for drawing 
any hne of distinction betwixt those evils which are 
of a more private kind, and those which are more 
ostensible, and more widely destructive and ruinous 
in their effects. Such as plague, pestilence, and famine. 
Nor can there be any sufficient grounds, for alleging 
tliat whilst what may be called domestic calamities 
are productive of good effects, the more public 
should not be so likewise. The same feelings and 
affections, in kind if not in degree, are excited by 
them ; the same prudence, industry, and foresight ; 
the same trust and reliance in God ; the same awe, 
reverence, and veneration ; the same disposition to 
seek and implore relief from them, by earnest 
prayer and supplication to the throne of grace, and 
the same pity and compassion towards the sufferer : 
and, we may add, what we before referred to, that by 
the more stupendous and extraordinary operations of 
God exhibited in the war and strife of Uie elements, 
of natural religion, and the notion and 
of an overruling providence, are more 
likely to be awakened in the minds of rude and 
barbarous nations, and to produce a more powerful 
impression on the civilised, than by common events, 
which, though equally expressive of infinite power 
and wisdom, are yet rendered by their daily and 
ordinary occurrence customary and familiar. It 
may likewise be alleged, that as there are stns and 
offences of a more private Baime, ^xoceeding fr^n 
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Town individual thoughts, words, and actions, 
such 3s wanton and maliciouB thoughts, f'aiseliood 
and profaneness, intemperance and impurity, a 
want of justice, candour, and charity towards our 
neighbour, and vices and offences, moreover, wliich 
have their rise in relative obligations prevailing be- 
twixt parents and their offspring, brothers and 
sisters, husband and wile ; so there are also others 
of a more general description, and which are called 
national, which are sanctioned and encouraged by 
custom, and countenanced by the fashion of the 
and country in which they prevail. 

If, then, there are offences to which the terra 
national may be appropriately applied, it seems 
reasonable that there should be punishments of as 
public a nature to correct them, such as wars, pesti- 
lence, and famine; and, in barbarous and uncivilised 
countries, the ravages of wild beasts, to which may 
be added storms and inundations, and, in some 
places, earthquakes and volcanoes ; though, on a 
comparatlye estimate, such dangerous phenomena 
as these last- mentioned are not numerous, and 
might, in many cases, with common care and pru- 
dence be avoided. Satisfactory reasons, it hence ap- 
pears, maybe assigned for the permission of many of 
those events which occur in public and private life, 
and which we, perhaps too hastily and inconside- 
rately, call evils; reasons which are calculated to 
remove from the unprejudiced, and from those 
are attentive to the suggestions of morality and re- 
ligion, such doubts as might otherwise, on a confined 
and partial view, perplex them. 
^^ the vbole it appears, from what ^aa ot "kikj 
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be stated respecting the prevalence of moral and 
natural evil, that a knowledge of our motiveG, and 
their results, are aiding and assisting to us in ex- 
plainbg why they are permitted. It hence appears 
that offences must needs come, inasmuch as witli- 
out the power of acting wrong we could not act 
right. There would he no opportunity of proving 
that we were ohedient, if we had no ahility of act- 
ing in opposition to the will and commands of God; 
nor could we show that we were virtuously dis- 
posed, if we could not be vicious. 

And with regard to natural evils, they are emi- 
nently useful in putting to the lest, and affording 
scope for the exercise of our good and had pro- 
pensities. Many of the best qualities of the heart 
and affections, such as trust and confidence in God 
in adverse circumstances, and resignation to His 
will ; fortitude, henevolence, compassion, a disin- 
terested desire to mitigate the sorrows of the suf- 
ferer, and a tender sympathy, disposing us to weep 
with those that weep, and to rejoice with those that 
rejoice, could have no existence, if there were no 
natural evils of any kind, puhhc or private, to pro- 
duce and excite them. Jn exciting those emotions, 
puhhc caJamities are as efficacious as private ones; 
and they are more so in tilling the mind with awe, 
reverence, and a deep conviction of the irresistible 
power of God presiding over and controlling human 
affairs, and in showing that He can and will punish 
the offender, he hb rank and station what it may, 
if he continue obstinately and wUfully impenitent ; 
and that the high and low, rich and poor, are all 
equaily subject to His domvtvion. 
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iVe learn, moreover, that from natural evils of ^ 
kinds, public as well as private, many fears, hopes, 
and desires arise, which are essentially requisite in 
developing the faculties of the mind, and that with- 
out their efficacy our intellectual and moral qualities 
might continue dormant and quiescent. 



A view of otir motives tcill assist us in explaining 
certain passages in Scriptare which have been mis- 
represented, which have a reference to right and 
wrong conduct, and to whom and to what they 
ought to be ascribed. 

If, atier this review of the more mysterious, dis- 
pensations of God, in permitting, for a time, the 
prevalence of evil in the moral and natural world, 
we next direct our attention to the Scriptures, which 
open to us a prospect of His will and dispensations 
as they are communicated to us by inspired writers, 
we shall find in the book of revelation as well as 
nature some difficulties which, when first noticed, 
may appear, as St. Peter observes, when speaking of 
St, Paul's epistles, hard to be understood; and 
which a luiowledge of the mind of man, its nature 
and motives, and the end and intention of them may 
be serviceable in enabling us to explain. 

There are, indeed, subjects relating to the essence 
of immaterial beings, whicli we are not gified in 
this life with faculties to understand, yet here, in 
this case, a knowledge of the mind may be of great 
1186) by directing our studies to such attainments as 
are profitable, and by cautioning us to avoid such 
Bul^ects as are above our powers, and wVvicW "masV 
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consequontly terminate in vague conjecture. The 
difficult passages here alluded to are within the pro- 
vince of rational invcBtigation, and not heyond it : 
they are tests which, if interpreted literally, and 
without such qualifications as the scope of the 
writer's argument and the context fairly admit, can 
scarcely be reconciled with our firm assurance and full 
conviction of the attributes and perfections of God. 
There are, for Instance, passages which, on a 
hasty survey, seem to intimate that obduracy of 
heart, and blindness and delusion of mind, when 
men suffer from them, and are actuated to dissemi- 
nate i'alsehood instead of truth, may be ascribed to 
God as the author of them. Such difficulties, it may 
require some previous knowledge, and some exertion 
of our judgment to enable us to remove; and we shall 
be better qualified for the undertaking, in proportion 
to the industry we employ in gaining correct ideas of 
our internal qualities, of our good and bad motives and 
propensities, and their origin, and more especially of 
those associations which connect our bad thoughts 
with each other, and thus deaden our sense of what 
is right, and cloud and impair the judgment. If 
there he some things in Scripture which seem ob- 
scure, and which require the exercise of the under- 
standing to unravel, it does hut the more resemble, 
in this bearing, the world of nature. In this, as well 
as in many other respects, an analogy may be traced 
betwixt revealed and natural religion. Both have 
their difficulties, to exercise, try, and prove the 
strength of our faith and reason ; nor can we won- 
der at such resemblance, proceeding as they both 
doAom the same Aulhor, and aaswerbg the same 
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^^Bpose of putting to the test our trust and confi- ^^\ 



n God's wisdom and goodness. As, however, 
some previous knowledge, industry, and attention 
are required to satisfy our nninds that what appears 
evil in the world of nature, may not be so in real- 
ity, but only in appearance, as well as to explain 
many natural phenomena to our satisfection ; as 
knowledge of this kind is not attained without in- 
dustry and patience ; so, likewise, a dihgent appli- 
cation of the understanding is required to explain 
the difficulties which occasionally present themselves 
in Scripture : and as there are others, besides those 
of a moral nature, which relate to the commission of 
evil, and which may be elucidated by examining 
our mental faculties, it may be as well to notice 
them before we proceed further. 

Due allowance should, in the first place, be made 
for the figurative style of expression which prevails 
in eastern nations, to convey notions and opinions 
that are interesting and important. Our Saviour, 
adopting this lively way -of speaking, tells his 
hearers to cut off a hand or pluck out an eye, when 
he IB desirous of showing them the necessity and 
yet difficulty of removing a favourite vice, which 
by indulgence is become habitual, and has taken 
possession of their affections. 

At the institution of the Sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper, He speaks of the bread which He adminis- 
tered and gave to His disciples as His body, when 
it was but the symbol of it ; and the wine as His 
blood shed for the sins of men, before He had 
actually suffered on the cross. Our own catechism, 
indeed, to the question of " What is the mwaii ■^tv 
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or thing signified in this rite ? " answers, " The 5 
and blood of Christ, which are veriiy and indeed taken 
and received by the faithful in the Lord's Supper :" 
that is, in a spiritual sense ; and not a literal one, 
by tran substantiation, as the Roman Catholics asserL 

St. Paul, in his episties, makes many allusions to 
the usages, pursuits and games which prevailed in 
Greece and elsewhere, and a knowledge of which 
throws light upon what might otherwise be obscure. 

The prophetic parts of Scripture, which foretel 
future events, and which St. Peter speaks of, as not 
of any private interpretation, as not referring solely 
and exclusively to the subject to which the pre- 
diction might, on a first view of it, seem to relate, 
but, moreover, to the Gospel dispensation, and the 
Divine Author of it, were, as we might naturally ex- 
pect they would be, understood imperfectly; and 
even now, when many of them are completed, can- 
not be comprehended without some knowledge of 
the persons, customs, observances, and events of the 
nations and people whom they concern. 

" Who is sufficient," Bishop Horsley observes, " for 
these things ? St. Paul, indeed," says he, " deter- 
mined not to know any thing among them, save 
JesiiB Christ and him crucified. But consider," 
says his lordship, in liis fourteenth sermon, " what 
this knowledge of the apostle really contained. To 
know Jesus Christ and him crucified was to know, — 
not simply to believe, but to know in such a manner 
as to he able to teach others — that Jesus of Nazareth 
was the Messiah announced by the prophets from 
the beginning of the world, and to understand that 
the Buffer'mga of the Me»a\B\i wete tlie mew: 
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pomted by God for the deliverance of man from sin 
and damnalion. This knowledge, theretore, of Jesus 
Christ and him crucified, to which St, Paul laid 
claim, contained an accurate knowledge of the 
ancient prophecies, a clear apprehension of their 
necessary reference to the Messiah, a discernment 
of their exact completion in the person of Jesus 
Christ, and no insight into that great mystery, of 
godliness, the expiation of the actual sins of men, 
and the cleansing of man's sinful nature, by the shed- 
ding of the blood of Christ. And who is sufficient 
for these things ? That no study can attain the 
knowledge of Christ in the degree in which he, 
St. Paul, possessed it, he who confesses not hath 
studied Christ to litde purpose. But to imagine 
that Christ may be known by men, uninformed both 
by inspiration and education, or imagine that when 
inspiration is wanting, education may contrihute 
nothing at all in aid of the deficiency ; that is (to 
make my meaning very plain), that of uninspired 
men, the learned and the unlearned are equally 
qualified to be teachers of the word of God ; be 
who builds this opinion upon the terms in which 
the apostle speaks of the Icnowledge of Christ as 
the only knowledge to which he himself made 
pretensions, only proves that more learning is ne- 
cessary than lie is aware of, to the right appre- 
hension of this single text." 

It is not, therefore, a teachable temper and a 
humble mind alone, that ar« required to give us s 
just conception of the tendency and meaning of the 
Holy Scriptures ; but some insight into the charac- 
^age, and country of the respeclwe aufcot^ "S 
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them ; and of the style of writing, manners and 
customs which prevailedamongst them. And in our 
attempts to explain any of the more difficult pas- 
sages of holy writ, it is our duty to be always on 
our guard against interpreting any abstruse or ob- 
scure text in such a way as may seem to convey 
the remotest reflection, on the known and acknow- 
ledged attributes and perfections of God. There 
are passages, both in the Old and New Testament, 
which without due allowances of this kind we should 
hardly be able to reconcile with the justice and 
impartiality of God, and with those general assur- 
ances we derive from other parts of Scripture, that 
He is no respecter of persons, but that He deals out 
to all an equal measure of rewards and punishments, 
agreeable to the use or abuse they have made of 
the talent intrusted to their care and management. 

The first relates to Pharaoh king of Egypt; the 
tyrant who kept the children of Israel in a state of 
bondage, and whose heart God is said to have 
hardened. In the book of Exodus we read that 
the Lord hardened Pharaoh's heart, so that he 
would not let the children of Israel go. 

That this was not tlie exclusive and arbitrary act 
of God, and that the ascribing of it to Him may in 
part be attributed to a mode of speaking then in use 
among the Israelites, we may infer from a previous 
passage, in which Pharaoh is himself said to have 
hardened his own heart. " Pharaoh hardened his 
heart at this time also, neither would he let the 
children of Israel go." We may further observe, 
that it was a common practice in the East, when 
men wished to impreaa u^oti Vfee minds of thar 
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hearers a strong sense of the great importance of- 
what they were saying, to use the name of God, 
not lightly and profanely, but with the view of ira- 
pres«ng more deeply the weight atid congequence 
of what they were communicating and asserting. 

Thus Clarke observes, in the fifth sermon of his 
eighth volume, " That according to the nature of 
the Jewish language, whatever is remarkable and 
extraordinary in its kind, is expressed by the addi- 
tion of the name of God to it. Thus mountains 
exceedingly high and large are mountains of God ; 
and by & like analogy, whatever event in the course 
of Providence comes to pass remarkably, either in 
the manner or degree, is in the Hebrew language 
pecuHarly expressed as being done of God. God 
sends men strong delusion, when by their own 
folly and wickedness they are greatly deluded. 
' God tempted David,' that is, David was strongly 
tempted to number the people. ' God hardened 
Pharaoh's heart,' that is, the heart of Pharaoh was 
extremely obstinate and wilfu!. ' To the Jews in 
the wilderness,' according to the complaint of Moses 
(Deut. xxix. i,), ' the Lord did not give a heart to 
perceive, and eyes to see, and ears to hear,' that is, 
they were marvellously stupid and perverse, not 
to be convinced and led to obedience by all the 
mighty works that God had done for them, as it is 
expressly explained, verse 3d; and the like com- 
plaint, in after ages, concerning the same people, 
upon the like occasion, is nnade fre(|uently by the 
prophets, and by our I.ord himself and by his 
apostles, that ' God gave them the spirit of slum- 
r, and that God blinded their eyea, an&WT(i»i«&. 
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their hearts, that they should not see and 
stand ;' that the strength and ohstinacy of their pre- 
judices was extremely great and surprising : and id 
all these, and in all other the like instances, the 
delusion, the temptation, or ground of the prejudice, 
is what the wisdom of Providence knows to be a 
proper and fitting trial or probation of those wiu 
are, or are not, sincerely desirous to obey Him,", 



In tohat sense, and in what sense onh/i i 

faking, can the blindness, hardness of heart, and 

delusions of men, on moral and religious stdgectt, 

he understood, or referred to God. 

We may hence learn, that when God is said to 

harden the heart of Pliaraoh, or that He deceived a 

felse prophet, as in Ezekiel xiv. 9, — " If the prophet 

be deceived, when he hath spoken a thing, I the 

Lord have deceived that prophet;" or when we read, 

that " God shall send (as St. Paul speaks in hig 

second Epistle to the Thessalonians) the followers 

of Antichrist strong delusion, that they shallbelieve 

a lie," allowances ought to be made to the style and 

mode of speaking and writing in the east, which is 

figurative, and not so plam, sedate, and literal as our 

There is another way of explaining some of those 
passages, if not all of tliem, which speak of God as 
the author of that depravity, which can only be 
truly applied to the actual perpetrator ; and tliat is, 
by ascribing to Him that which he merely permits 
ia the regular administration of his providential ap- 
pointments. When God is saiAvn ia ■wbw.be per- 
mits, we may undeTBtand i\xe ^Q&vucnva!. i';'ifflt\5\>^Vii 
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9 'actions as are the result of pre-eBta- 
blUhed laws, founded in wisdom : such, for instance, 
as delusion and error proceeding fi-om sin and wick- 
edness. Of these consequences we should have a. 
clearer conception, if we were better acquainted 
irith the suggestions, operations, and influences of 
preceding upon subsequent thoughts, words, and 
actions. Hence the great utility of self-knowledge 
and of self-examination, and of making ourselves 
acquainted with our internal qualities, powers, and 
energies, the desires, motives, and affections of the 
mind, and its associations generally, as referring to 
oor nature, and particularly as applicable to ourselves 
individually. 

TAere are general law) wyhich regulate out tliotighu, 
an well a) our words and actions. 
Our thoughts do not present themselves at ran- 
dom : they follow one another in a certain order, 
and occur as they are suggested to us, either simply 
or combinedly. One thought suggests a second : 
these possibly unite, if nothing interrupts the pro- 
cese, and, in their combined state, suggest a third ; 
and these again others which succeed tliem in s | 
oertaiu train. And this is more especially the case, 
when the mind is under the influence of desire ; as, 
for instance, when we are anxious to investigate a 
subject, prosecute an enquiry, and unravel a diiE' 
culty : for then we dwell long upon it, and thus 
allow time for fresh and elucidatory thoughts to 
arise, and opportunity for simple and relative sug' 
geetion to Operate upon the mind. If we enojivift 
gt bond of union connects one thoagHv niXOci kev- 
H 2 
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other, we may answer, that it probably proceeds 
from some likeness or analogy which subsists be- 
twixt them, as a picture, for instance, suggests to 
our remembrance, not only the person whom it re- 
presents, but his character, his good or bad actions, 
and our esteem for him, or the reverse, and many 
other relative ideas. 

In other cases, contiguity of place or proximity 
of time and its succession suggest kindred idi 
on which connection our knowledge of geography, 
history, and chronology very materially dependi 
A genera] notion of a whole, as of a man, liouse, 
town, landscape, will likewise, if long and ir 
nutely dwelt on, lead the thoughts to the coni 
deration of the parts of which it is composed, c 
inversely, a part to the contemplation of the wholi 
and there are also, as a consequence of this, various 
proportions of numbers and figures, which bear a 
relation to, and on investigation suggest each other. 

The same rules which regulate the train and cur- 
rent of our thoughts in common cases, and in ordi- 
nary concerns, influence our moral and religious 
feelings and pursuits. Similatity or analogy will 
have a powerful effect in suggesting such thoughts 
as have a tendency to affect our good or bad con- 
duct, the holiness or depravity of our lives. One 
thought, be it good or bad, if harboured, indulged, 
and encouraged, will, in moral and religious cases, 
as well as in others, suggest such as are similar; 
and when, by dwelling on any subject, our passions 
and desires are awakened and nurtured, they will 
interesting, and imprint it on the 
imagination in more lively coVouvs, 
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If, moreover, we suffer our thoughts to dwa: 
long, and recur odea and repeatedly to the aame I 
subject, this will give it weight and importance i 
our eBtimation ; and hence our temporal pursuits, i 
wealth and power, when immoderately pursued, ai 
more esteemed than their real and intrinsic value I 
justifies : and we may hence, by the way, explai 
or at least assign one reason, why the same object 
admits of such difFerent estimates in the minds of 
different people ; and why one values at a high rate 
what another regards as trifling, and hardly worthy . 
of his serious attention. 

On the principle of analogy, proximity, and sui 
cession of the events and circumstances of time an 
place, on the connection which subsists betwixt 
whole and its parts, aod betwixt cause and effect, ( 
antecedents and their necessary consequents, n 
account for the su^estion of thoughts by thoughts, 
all of which become, more lively and operative by 
being oflen repeated and long dwelt upon : and if 
we apply this process to our moral conduct, and i 
regard it as tlius influenced and affected, we may 
hence infer, that when one sensual or worldly 
thought, originating in the flesh, is suggested by 
another of a similar nature, when they are long 
dwelt on, and when their recurrence is frequent, 
their combined influence will become more powerful; 
and thus we may account for the ascendancy which I 
sensual and worldly thoughts assume occasionally ' 
in the mind, and ^ve to worldly and sensual objects 
an imaginary value and appearance of importance 
which they do not actually possess. This, more- 
aver, is a subject worthy of our Betiou* conKvissi- 
H 3 ^^ 
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«tu»i 3iat when the mind is occupied by one c 

or description of thoughts, such as sensual and 
worldly ones proceeding from the flesh, which have 
become, by indulgence, strong and vivid; those of 
an opposite kind, of a pure and disinterested nature, 
lose, in a proportionate degree, their power and 
influence. And we may thus explain, why a mind 
occupied with sensual and worldly thoughts has no 
relish for what is pure and holy. Its affectiona are 
alienated from what is good ; it has no value or 
esteem for pious and religious men, nor even for 
GotI, the source and fountain of good, owing chiefly 
to its attachment to the follies, vicious customs, and 
sensual pleasures of a wicked world. 

To these associations we may add the bond i^ 
union which subsists betwixt our thoughts, wordi, 
and actions. Out of the abundance of the heart 
tlie mouth speaketh. A good man out of the good 
treasure of his heart bringeth forth good things; 
and an evil man out of the evil treasure of his heart 
bringeth forth evil things. A good tree does not 
produce bad fruit, nor a bad one, good. Some, 
perhaps, may be disposed to cavil and object against 
the system, by which delusion ensues from a wicked 
conduct, and wrong notions and false opinions aa 
moral and religious subjects from depravity. Stili, 
such objections are vain. They cannot alter estt- 
blished laws, founded in wisdom, by an all-perfect 
Being, by whom all things, above and below, and on 
every side, mind as well as body, spirit as well as 
matter, are created, preserved, regulaled, and di- 
rected. We should remember, moreover, that as 
bad tlioaglitBby association, \>5\)e\ng long dwella 
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Repeated and frequent occurrence, become 
more influenCial and operative upon our conduct 
and opiuions ; so likewise, <m the same grounds, we 
account for ihe power and efficacy of good motives, 
desires, and resolutions, together witli thtir bene- 
ficial effect upon tlie conduct. 

If, in fact, there were no process to gi\'o strength 
to our desires or liveliness to our ideaa ; if there 
were no rules to direct our thoughts ; if they were 
desultory, irregular, and without any bond of unioB ; 
we could make no progress in any useful or praise- 
wortby pursuit, nor even provide ourselves with the 
common necessaries of life- On the whole we may 
observe, that if our thoughts are associated with 
each other; if from dwelling on them kindred one* 
arise, fleshly or spiritual, eensual or pure, earthly 
or heavenly ; and if these are respectively influential 
on our words and actions, that it is a wise and merci- 
ful appointment of Providence intended for our good, 
and that if we abuse or misapply this, or any other 
generally beneficial regulation, to our own injury, 
we suffer from our own folly and perverseness. 

That many evils do, however, actunlly ariie 
from such abuse cannot be denied, and, amongst 
Mhera which may be enumerated, that which we 
have alluded to, namely, an aversion to religious 
truth, a preference of darkness to light, and of vam 
devices and the imagination of the heart to the will 
And counsel of Uod : and when false prophets are 
thus actuated, such as those mentioned in Scripture, 
who were under the guidance of their own delusions 
sod not of the Spirit of God ; who were worldly- 
uinded, who;loved the praige of men, nW -^o^\t&> 
Ji 4. 
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Med smooth things, such as they thought would be 
acceptable to their degenerate hearers, that such 
prophets were self-deceived by a blindness or a 
judicially ensuing from stated laws, pre- 
established for the regulation of the mental faculties; 
and in this sense, and in this sense only, namely, 
because God created the mind, with all its powers 
and faculties, and subjected our reason and judg- 
ment to the guidance of certain rules, by the observ- 
ance or by the neglect of which they are benefited 
or injured, can God be said to deceive the prophet, 
who is in reality deceived by the abuse of his fa- 
culties, which were given liim tor a better purpose. 
On the whole we conclude, that the delusion to 
Trhicb the false prophets mentioned in the Old Tes- 
tament were subject, was owing to the prevalence 
of those general laws which are established for the 
regulation of the faculties of the mind, and not to 
any arbitrary or irresistible imposition, designed or 
fortuitous ; such impositions being quite inconsistent 
with the acknowledged attributes and perfections of 
God. It is not because God is a respecter of per- 
sons, and regards some with a partial fondness, 
whilst others are, without reason, rejected and 
treated as reprobates, that some are deceived or 
attempt to deceive witli false notions, aiid propagate 
impious frauds, but because, for wise ends and pur- 
poses which have been already mentioned, men are 
made subject to the influence of carnal motives, 
when they neglect to cultivate and improve their 
spiritual ones, and hence derive a capability of dis- 
obeying God and speaking falsehood ; of which 
capability if they were not ^Qftsessed, they could 
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not, as the mind is constituted, please God, or low 
and adhere to truth. 

And this opinion, namely, that bad men and false 
proplieta were judicially blinded in consequence of 
their own depravity, will appear, if we searth the 
Scriptures, and examine the eharactertj of those 
who are there spoken of as hardened, deluded, and 
deceived. Pharaoh, for instance, iB represented as 
unfeeling and cruel ; exacting hard services, and 
making unreasonable demands ; requiring of the 
Uraelitea their usual tale of bricks, whilst he re- 
fused to supply them with the necessary materials 
of which they were made. He had no pity or com- 
passion on their wretchedness, repeatedly revoked 
the orders which he had given for their deliverance, 
when he and his nation were suffering affliction under 
tile hand of God, and seemed obstinately bent on, 
keeping in a state of bondage those whom God, by 
tlie signs and wonders which he enabled Moses to 
perform, declared to be his peculiar people, chosen 
and selected from the idolatrous nations of the world, 
to preserve and keep alive in it a knowledge of 
Himself. 

If we next turn our attention to the character of 
the prophet who is said to be deceived, we shall 
find him to be one who arrogated to himself pre- 
tensions to which he had no claim ; one whose aim 
it was to impose upon the credulity of his country- 
men, and, for selfish purposes, to deceive them by 
fallacious representations; to lull them into a fetal 
security, and thus impede their repentance, reform- 
ation, and conversion, which was the oniy sure way 
^Liverting the indignittion of God, B,nA «;£c^l'\^n^%^% 
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nment their sins deserved. Ab to t 

iject of St. Paul's predictions, and who 
would, in subsequent ages, labour under strong de- 
lusion and believe a lie, and to whom God is said to 
tend it or be the author of it, they also are described 
as wicked and profane, as attempting by pretended 
miracles to deceive the ignorant, and as supporting 
thu arrt^iant and ambitious projects of the man of 
gin, his temporal power and a^randiaement, and 
under false pretences of humility recommending the 
worship of angels, and introducing a species of 
idolatry in the mediatorial kingdom of Christ, by 
teaching trust and affiance in other mediators, such 
as departed saints ; whereas we are taught in Scrip- 
ture, that there is but one Mediator between God 
fud man, the man Christ Jesus. 




CHAP. V. 

The view we have taken of our motives, and of the 
necessUif of our ovni exertions to cultivate the good 
and restrain the bad, has no real tendency to en^ 
courage high notions of our own merit, spiritual 
pride, or what some call self-righteousness. 

Having thus endeavoured to explain in what sense 
those passages in Scripture ought to be understood, 
wliere the Supreme Being is spoken of as doing that 
which he only permits, and whieh seems to follow 
as the natural consequence of the power of choosing, 
and of the motives which prompt us to chouse ; and 
into wliich mental process, the subject we are discus- 
sing tends to give us a clearer insight, I shall next 
proceed to consider an objection which some may 
be inclined to raise against it, as disposing us to 
think more highly than we ought of ourselves, and 
of our own efforts in the formation of our character ; 
as encouraging spiritual pride and self-righteousnesH, 
and as attributing, in a proportionate degree, less 
than is due to the grace of God, the all-sufficienqr 
of Christ, and to the illumination and guidance of 
the Holy Spirit. For it supposes, in that strife and 
competition which prevails betwixt reason and the 
passions, or, in other words, betwixt our spiritual and 
fleshly motives, that when our rational, spiritual, and 
^J|Uer motives ^ain a due ascendancy, %YidLV%«'^m 
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Bul^ection the appetites, passions, and inferior part 

of our frame, and that when we do our duty to the 
beet of our power, and use the tilings of this world 
as not abusing them, that this victory of our better 
part may, in some measure, be ascribed to our 
caution, foresight, and consideration ; to our good 
and virtuous resolutions ; to the prudent measures 
we have taken to put la practice those resolutions, 
and to the just estimate which we have placed on 
the infinitely great superiority of future and heavenly 
objects, when compared with present and earthly 
ones. 

Hence, possibly, it might be inferred, that such a 
view of the subject might incline one to attribute 
to ourselves, to our own prudence, precautions, and 
self-control, the attainment of those virtues which 
adorn our nature, and enable us to confine our 
vicious 'propensities within tbose boundaries which 
reason and the law of God prescribe : a conse- 
quence of which would be, it may be alleged, that 
inasmuch as man, on this assumption, takes an active 
part in tbe formation of his character, if be possess 
any quality which may be deemed praiseworthy, it 
must be considered, in part at least, as the result of 
his own efforts ; which view of human agency may 
have a tendency to remove those humble and even 
debasing thoughts which some contend we ought to 
entertain of ourselves ; and in proportion render leM 
lively the gratitude we owe to God for His mercy, 
to the Son for His grace and sufliciency, and to the 
Holy Spirit for His preventing and furthering dd. 
Sow, if such consequences might truly be ascribed 
to it; if it puffed ua up in\1\\ va 
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dignity and excellence, and that our merit and guc-l 
cess in any of our atteni|)t8, mental or bodijy, 
spiritual or temporal, were owing entirely to our- 
selves, or that we could be justified in the sight of 
so pure a Being as God by any unassisted effort of 
our own, it would be right to abandon it at once, as 
encouraging opinions inconsistent with the truths of 
rcTelation, and productive of pernicious effects upon 
ourselves. 

Any thing which tends to make men presumptu- 
ous, and to attribute to themselves the praise of 
their successful exertions, ought certainly to be dis- 
couraged. But it is not granted tjiat the system 
here recommended to notice has this effect; all 
must admit that nothing evil can ultimately pro- 
ceed from a more exact and correct knowledge 
of any moral truth : and if science of any kind is 
disparagingly spoken of in Scripture, it is science 
falsely so called, and not thai knowledge of truth 
cquaintance with the 
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which is founded i 
structure, power, and qualities of c 
body. We have only to turn our eyes w 
tion upon ourselves to be satisfied, that w 
been ascribing to ourselves ideal qualitiei 
creatures of the imagination, when wi 
ourselves as composed of a twofold structui 
and body ; as endued with reason and appetite, with 
motives originating both in our spiritual and fleshly 
part ; that hence, duty and inclination ohen opposed 
each other ; tliat the result of this was choice, and 
that the strength of our motives, as they acted 
on the flesh or the spirit, respectively and cffica- 
ely, urged us on in our choice of wWi\%tooto&,"J 
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evil ; and that our motives did not act aim 
trarily, aa though they were beings of an independ- 
ent existence, but in union with our onn sincere 
endeavoura ; and tliat the worth or vileness of our 
thoughts, words, and actions, depended, in a great 
measure, upon our care, prudence, and foresight, 
on the one hand, or our rashness, neglect, and in~ 
consideration, on the otiier. And we may further 
observe, that if there he any H'ho are not sensible 
of these truths, that it may be ascribed to their not 
directing their attention to the subject, and not to 
any want of solidity, or error in the doctrine. We 
can form no notion of things wliicli are sufficiently 
obvious, if we pay them no regard; mucli less can 
we form any adequate conception of such subject* 
SB appertain to the niind, and which of themselvei 
directly offer nothing outwardly and externally to 
engage our observation. 

We may, however, witliout hazaril, affirm, a just 
and true knowledge of ourselves can do us no injury, 
nor present us with a» favourable a portrait of our 
diaracter, as to exalt us with vain notions of our 
dignity and excellence. The better acquainted we 
srewith the properties, end, and design of our twofold 
nature, consisting of mind and body, the more as- 
sured we must be of the wisdom of God, and the 
greater awe, reverence, and love, we are likely to 
entertain for our benevolent Creator. A sober, dis- 
passionate, and rational view of our own defects; a 
ftdr comparison of our conduct with the rules we 
find in Scripture prescribed for our observance, and 
ith the precepts and example of our Saviour ; due 
reBections of what we aTe,con\,Ta,&\.cdwi[,h a fsitjj 
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prewntation of what we might, and ought to be; on 
experimental observance of the actions of men, ami 
tbe depravity of heathen nations, as well as the 
wickeduesB and perverseness of many who call 
themselves Christians, cannot but convince every 
reflecting person of the weakness and insufficiency 
of our own unassisted powers, and tend to make us, 
not proud and high-minded, but meek and humble. 
No one can well believe that the Pharisee in tbe 
Gospel was proud of h'n attention to inferior ob- 
jects, to the tithing of mint, anise, and cummin, 
whilst he neglected duties of vital importance, be- 
cause he had a thorough acquaintance with his own 
heart, and its motives and principles ; of the source 
and occasion of virtuous, aiid moral, and religious 
feelings ; of tbe origin of sin and wickedness ; of the 
vices which proceeded from l:he corrupt propensities 
of man, some directly, and others more circuitously. 
It was not from too much, but too little self-know- 
ledge, that he imposed upon his Judgment, and de- 
luded himself with the false notion that he could 
compensate for tbe neglect of great duties, by a 
scrupulous attention to minor points ; or that formal 
observances of any kind would make up for his neg< 
lect of righteousness and the weightier matters of' 
the law. 

Nor was it from any correct knowledge of oar- 
srives, that the doctrine of supererogation took iu 
rise, or the vain opinion that man could do more 
thao in duty he was boimd to do, so as to he able to 
lay up, us it were, in a store-house, the superfluity 
of his good works, to be dealt out by measure to 
those that stood in need of tliem, or, "in olbet «OTi*, 
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to supply the defects of those who were too negli- 
gent and sensual to do any thing for ihemselves. 
A clear insight into the frame and constitution of the 
mind gives no encouragement to such vain imagin- 
ations ; but on the contrary shows clearly, that it is 
by the operation of his own motives, and the actions 
which ensue from them, that any one acquits him- 
self well or ill; and we can hardly wonder if this 
doctrine of supererogation, as well as some others, 
and especially the sale of indulgencies, excited the 
indignation of Luther, was accessory to the Heform- 
ation, and was thought bad enough to be formally 
rqected by an express article of our church. 

It is a subject which may deservedly excite our 
wonder, how any who call themselves Christians, 
and who acknowledge Christ for their teacher and 
guide, could have fallen, into this error, afler he had 
expressly said, — " When ye shall have done all these 
things which are commanded you, say, we are un- 
profitable servants, we have done that which was 
our duty to do.' On tlie whole, we may allege that 
a knowledge of ourselves, whether general, as it re- 
lates to the human nature of which we all partake, 
or particular, as it has a more immediate reterence 
to the character of the individual, can have no 
innate tendency to encourage spiritual pride, self- 
sufficiency, selt-righteousnesB, or presumptuous opi- 
nions of our own merit; but is, on the contrary, 
calculated to make us humble, by showing us our 
numerous defects and imperfections, and the neces- 
sity of divine aid, and of an atcnement to reconcile 
the sinner to an ofFended God. 
A knowledge of our motwea, atiA an impartial m^™ 
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view of our actions, suggest to us likeirise, as Si 
and others have observed, that we may think too 
lowly as well as too highly of ourselves. 

There are some who give way to despair, who 
Bink into despondency, who think their sins too great 
to be pardoned, who live without hope, and are full 
of fears respecting God, and that He is more extreme 
to mark what is done amiss than revelation teaches, 
and are hence neither elevated by faith, nor com- 
forted by love. 

As a sympathy prevails betwixt bodily and mental 
feelings, this may in part, perhaps, be ascribed to a 
low state of the animal spirits, and to the effect of 
disease ; and in such cases of morbid melancholy, or 
in what approaches to it, recourse should be had to 
a medical adviser, to diet, and exercise, both of 
mind and body, in what is useful and innocent ; to 
Sets of charity, to visit the widow and orphan in 
their affliction, to be temperate and sober, and, more 
especially, to repair to the benevolent AuUior of 
our salvation, who invites all that labour and arc 
heavy laden to come unto Him, and hud rest unto 
their souls. 

There are others who may object to this doctrine 
of motives and choice ; those, 1 mean, who think 
that divine grace must do every thing for us, and 
that it is an impeachment of Almighty power to 
think otherwise; and that they have only to rest 
quietly and patiently for the superindued effects of 
divine influence to descend upon them imperceptibly, 
as some Mystics and Quietists have done, and trust 
to these alone for the rise and progress of religion 
in tlie soul. Were this the case, a queaUon 
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power, so utterly 
by any act tliat 
could, on tlie other 
lything that was bad. And jet it is too 
plain to admit of a doubt that they can. No one 
can be so wedded to a BysCem and so blinded by it 
as to deny so self-evident a position ; all must own 
that we can and do disobey tlie lawful command of 
a superior, that we can do what we ought not, and 
leave undone what we ought to do. 

The common notions we have of a lawgiver, de- 
rived from experience of the law which he enjoins, 
of the sanctions by which it is enforced, and our 
feeling of obligation to obey it, arc convincing proofs 
that it was intended for our observance, and that 
we are guilty of an offen ce if we violate or transgress 
it. If, then, it be allowed that we can disobey and 
make a wrong choice, it must be allowed also that 
we can obey and choose aright : what enables us to 
do the one, enables us to do the other ; and il would 
be entertaining strange and unworthy notions of the 
wisdom and goodness of God and of his moral 
government, to suppose that he has gifted and en> 
dowed his creatures with such powers and qualities 
as made them capable cf doing ill, but not of acting 
well. 

Punishment is likewise denounced by revelation 
agabst sin, and intimated and suggested by con- 
science and natural fears of which wc are made 
susceptible ; and if man could not obey, if there 
were noliiing meritorious or deserving of divine 
favour in obedience, It could hardly be considered 
just to puni&b \iiiw fot disobedience, ^ 
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asniueh as !t would be supposing that a. race dffl 
beings were created who could Bubject themselvei f 
to punishment for acting ill, but could n 
same time, by any means, or under any condition^ 1 
entitle themselves to reward for acting well, 
must be acknowledged, however, that there are ' 
passages in Scripture which give i 
opinion of our own powers, and which are well 
calculated to place a restraint on spiritual pride, 
and make us think humbly of ouri^elves- Isaiah, 
on one occasion, speaks of our righteousness as 
filthy rags ; and St. Paul tel Is us, that there is a law 
in our merabers, — or, in other words, that we have 
sensual appetites, — warring against the law in our 
minds, and bringing us into captivity to the law of 
sin. David, likewise, puts up this petition ; — "Enter 
not into judgment with thy servant, O Lord, for in 
thy sight sliall no man living be justified." And 
even Job, who, on account of his righteousness, was 
classed with Noah and Daniel by Ezekiel, confesses 
that, " If I justify myself, my own mouth shall 
condemn me." And St. John observes, " If we say 
that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and tlie 
truth is not in us." The Psalmist, in another 
passage, represents the corruption of our nature and 
our proneneas to evil ; which is quoted by St. Paul, 
in the third chapter of his Epistle to the Romans; 
" As it is written, there is none that doeth good, no 
not one i there is none that understandeth, there is 
none that seeketh after God; they are all gone out 
of the way; they are altogether become unprofitable^ 
their throat is an open sepulchre, wvtl\ \\vaw 
tongues t}icy have used deceit; t\ie i;ioisQti o 
J 2 
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• ii under their lips, whose moutli is fill I rf curnn^ 
and bitterness; their feet are swift to shed blood; 
destrucliun and misery are in their way ; and the 
way of peace have they not known ; there is no fear 
of God before theireyeb," Now illowing tliat David, 
when speaking thus, might refer more particularly 
to his enemicb and the enemies of God, — to fools, 
for instance, or atheists, who had no fear of God, and 
so insensible of Ins omniscience and moral govern- 
ment as profanely to exJaim, — " Tush, thou, God, 
carest not for it. Is there knowledge with the Most 
High?"^ — seems, howcTer, to be applied by St. Paul 
to Jews and heathens; to those who were under 
the law of Moses as well as those who had no law 
but that of nature and their own reason. 

At the same time it cannot be denied that other 
passages may be selected from Holy Writ which 
give us a more favourable opinion of mankind. 
Texts may be found which speak of us as capable 
of doing that which is lawful and right; and if we 
do so, of saving our souls alive ; and also of having 
a right, by doing his commandments, to the tree of 
life. Thua we read in tho Revelations, " Blessed 
are they who do his commandments that they may 
have a right to the tree of life." St. Paul intimates 
that we may do well, when he exhorts us, not to be 
.weary in well-doing, encouraging us with the hope 
ihat, in due season, we shall reap, if we faint not. 

Of the same tendency is the parable of the talents; 
ii*here encomiums are passed, and rewards conferred 
pa those who were faithful and industrious in im- 

7ving the deposit that was committed to their 
St, Paul likewise imp\(«ts \is,\i^ v\\ft mercies 
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I, to present our bodies as a living sacrifice, 
holy aod acceptable to God; which is our reasonable 
service. St. Jolin speaks of those, figuratively, who 
had not defiled their garments ; — " Thou hast a few 
names even in Sardis that have not defiled their 
garments; and they shall walk with me, for they are 
worthy." And when our Saviour speaks of the man at 
the marriage feast who was cast out and condemned 
for not having on a marriage garment, tliere is room 
for inferring that those who were not cast out were 
clothed in such robes of righteousness as were 
approved. In addition to this we may cite the 
triumphant exclamation of St. Paul ; who, with the 
near prospect of approaching death, cries out, — " I J 
am now ready to be offered up ; the time of my I 
departure is at fiand ; I have fought a good fight, I m 
have finished my course, I have kept the iaith ; 
henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of 
righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous Judge, 
shall give me in that day ; and not to me only, but to 
all them that lovehis appearing;" from which passage 
we may learn, by comparing it with that in which he 
speaks of the law in his members getting the better 
of the law of his mind, and bringing him into cap- 
tivity to the law of sin ; that he was not in this lattw 
case speaking literally and strictly of himself, but in 
accommodatioa to his hearers, and in the assumed 
character of one io an unregenerate state, be he 
Jew or Gentile, or nominal Christian ; of one, in 
short, who, ignorant of the necessity of divine grace 
to strengthen his natural weakness, trusted to him- 
self, and to his own unassisted powers, for strength to 
do his duty, I shall conc\uie "fceaa 



obserrations on our ability of noting welli when Ba|>- 
ported by God's assiBtonce, irith the sentence, vhich 
we learn from our I^aviour will be passed on ttie good 
and faithful in the day of judgment : — "Well done, 
good and faithful servant, enter thou into the joy of 
thy lord." 

Those passages of Scripture which speak of men as 
capable of doitig well in one place, and incapable in 
I another, may be reconciled by making due allow- 

ances for their different states, as heathens, Jews, 
L taid Christians 1 by the new terms of grace in the 

^^H Christian covenant f and h/ the merciful provision 

^^^k titerein made for reconciliation, pardon, acceptance, 
^^^V and fitlure happiness. 

^^^ To render consistent those passages of Scripture 

r which epeak of men as capable of doing well in one 

part, and as incapable in' another ; to reconcile texts 
I which, without qualification or allowance, may seem 

to oppose each other, it may be necessary to take 
into our consideration the state of those to whom 
they are respectively addressed; for it is quite agree- 
able to reason to infer, that under different religious 
dispensations, passages and observations which may 
apply to men in one state may not in another. 
There can be no difficulty in conceiving that men 
may be differently circumstanced as to their re- 
ligious privileges and advantages, and that they 
really are, we may may learn from experience. Still 
we feel assured that there is no respect of persons 
with God; but that he is perfectly just and upright. 
Bad deals impartially with evety one, whatever his 
public or private condition in \i?e "loa-j \ie. ^o\j- 
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g this, we may learn from the parabi 
the labourers who were hired at different liourg 
of tile day, that greater lavours may be conferred 
on some than others, without any cause for im- 
peaching the justice or goodness of the Lnrd of the 
Vineyard. Our eye ought not to be envious or evil 
because God is good, or because he may not dis- 
tribute his blessings in an equal measure to all, 
especially since the moat Eatisfaetory reasons may 
be Bssigoed for such unequal distribution. To 
whom much is given, moreover, of them much will 
be required, and to whom little is given, the less ia 
proportion will be expected. That heathens, Jews, 
and Christians, are differently circumstanced as to 
their religious advantages is evident; the first being, 
and having been long, under the law of nature, the 
second under the Mosaic law, and the third under 
the Christian covenant. It may be proper to illus- 
trate this point; and as Clarke, in the eighth volume 
of his Sermons, speaks on this subject very clearly 
and satisfactorily, I purpose to quote as much from 
him on this occasion as may be suitable to the 
subject. 

The heathens, then, we may observe, were not 
without a law to direct tliem ; they were under the 
law of nature, made knowik to them by their con- 
sciences. 

" This original law," Clarke observes, " requiret 
exact, perfect, and unsinning obedience ; which 
since man, through the weakness and corruption of 
his nature, is not capable of performing, all men are 
hereby necessarily concluded under sin. This is evi- 
^^^pt&om the consideration of the naluieoE' 
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and original notion of the nature of s law. 

lOrity of God being supreme, and the con- 
! creatures absolutely dependent, obedi- 
and constant, universal and perpetual, 
is plainly and naturally due to His commands. The 
nature of a law, also, being to require obedience, and 
provision for a violation of it not being originally in 
the condition of a law, but only an after provision of 
fevour and mercy, it is plain that, originally, to the 
laws of God, there is due a perfect and onsianing 
obedience. That, therefore, whicli tlie original law 
of God declares is this ; that as God is Himself a 
Being of infinite purity and holiness, so He cannot 
be pleased with any creature that imitates not that 
purity, according to the utmost capacity of his 
nature ; that as there are eternal measures of good 
and evil, right and wrong, which are unchangeable 
as the nature of God and tlie constitution of things, 
so God cannot delight in any creature that observes 
not these essential and fundamental laws of His 
kingdom ; that, therefore, men who are made ca- 
pable of knowing God, are bound to worship Him as 
God, without giving any part of that honour to an- 
otlier which is due only to Him, or paying Him that 
honour which is due to Him in a way not becoming 
the excellency of His nature ; and in brief, knowing 
the eternal laws of justice and equity, honesty and 
fidelity, temperance and sobriety, to be the laws of 
His kingdom, they are bound to be true and just in 
all their dealings one with another, with all sim- 
plicity and sincerity of mind, and to live in sobriety, 
temperance, and chastity, with alt purity and holi- 
ness ; and this they ate bovmii \q do constantly and 
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Q times, the original law of God, indeed, asBuring) 
those tliat obey it in all points, of a reward and the 
favour of God, but not providing any expiation, nor 
any certainty as to the means of reconciliation for 
those who shall, at any time, have transgressed and 
iacurred God's displeasure. 

" It is true the world always had great and, 
reasonable hopes that God would be merciful to 
returning sinners, and accept repentance instead of 
perfect obedience ; but then these hopes were not 
founded on the original conditloo of the law of God, . 
but either on men's natural notions of the mercihil- 
ness and placability of the Divine nature, such as 
the heathen world has always depended upon, and 
these were only probable and hopeful presumptions, 
or else on the obscure promises made to Abraham 
and the patriarchs of a Messiah to come (such as 
the holy and devout men before the giving of the 
law of Moses, grounded their expectations of mercy 
upon) ; and these were the first beginnings of the 
declaration of the Covenant of grace. 

" The original law of God, therefore, required per- 
fect and unainning obedience, and thereby (since 
no one was able to perform it) necessarily con- 
cluded all men under sin. Such, then, was the state 
of the heathen world. If we next advert to the 
religious state of the Jews, we shall find that that 
moral law under which the Jews hved, so far as it 
is distinguished from, or opposed to, the grace and 
Gospel of Christ, is the same with the original law 
of God, in its full force and severity. This is plain, 
from its confirming and restraining alt the moral 
ipta of nature, with express ptomvw, va&e£^ 
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littne man which doeth these thmgp shs 
them, but with the most rigorous threatening aleo, 
that cursed shall be every one that continueth not 
n all things which are written in the book of the 
aw to do them (Cial. iii. 10.); not affording any 
expiation for great and wilful sins past, but de- 

' nouncing punishment without mercy against them ; 
indeed, allowing any atonement even for smaller 
but such as derived all their efficacy from bemg 

' types of the mercy of die covenant of grace. 

' The same is also clear, from the Apostle's at- 
tributing all those severities in the Jewish law, 
which are properly true only of the original law of 
God, and his opposing them directly to the grace 
and merdy of the Gospel covenant. ' The law," 
saith he, ' is boly, and the commandment holy, just, 
end good.' It was such, as, if it were exactly obeyed, 
would certainly justify a man, that is, make him ap- 

I pear righteous in the sight of God, and entitle him 
to the reward of obedience : but the con'upt estate 
of man being such that no one can obey this law in 
all points without sinning, but that in many things 
we oiFend all, for all have sinned and come short of 
the glory of God (Rom. iii. 23.) : hence the law, 
which was ordained to the end that men obeying it 
might attain life and happiness, served only to their 
condemnation, by worlting in their consciences a 
conviction of their duty, which they ought to have 
performed, and of the wrath of God hanging over 
their heads, for not performing it. The law did, 
indeed, appoint certain sacrifices of expiation for 
Bin, but such as had not in themselves any efficacy 
to expiate sin, any otlieiwise thati as they t 
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t great sacrifice which was once to be offered for || 



the sins of the whole world. ' For the law having 
a shadow of good things, and not the very image of 
the things, can never with those sacrifices whicli 
they offered year by year, continually, make the 
comers thereunto perfect.' Hence tliose good men 
who lived before the coming of Christ, were indeed 
justified not by works of the law, but by faith. Thug 
of Abraham it is said by the Apostle, that he was justi'- 
fied not by works of the law, so as to have wherewith 
to glory before God, but he was juatifled by faith." 

On the whole it appears Bufficiently obvious, that 
the heathen under the original Saw of nature, the 
Jew under the Mosaic dispensation, and the disciple 
of Jesus under the Christtan covenant, are very 
differently circumstanced as to their religious state. 

The law could not consistently, and previously to 
its violation, propose terms to clear and justify the 
guiltyi without in some degree weakening the force 
of its injunctions. Pardon and justification are pro- 
visions made through the divine mercy, after trans- 
gression ; and though, on sincere repentance, they 
might be regarded as probable from the placability 
and goodness of God, yet no certain assurance could 
have been communicated to us on this head, without 
an express revelation : nor are heathens, Jews, and 
Christians on the same footing as to divine aid and 
assistance, the latter being supplied with better 
helps and stronger motives, more enlivening hopes, 
and a more efficacious and influential principle of 
faith in the promises of the Christian covenant. 
Our Saviour has, moreover, supplied us with juster 
i of the spiritual nature of God, a'oi &« 
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services which are acceptable to him ; we nave i 
pure precepts to direct us, and his example to en- 
courage Hs, and to put us upon our guard, and to 
make us more circumspect, and to show ub the ne- 
cessity of God's preventing and furthering aid in 
all our doings, and our manifold weaknesses and 
imperfections are, besides, more clearly manifesled 
and defined. The Christian, as he was baptised in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost, so has he to support lum in the performance 
of his duty, if he will trust to it assuredly and pray 
for it with sincerity, the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and the love of God, and the fellowship of 
the Holy Ghost ; and, under such auspices, there 
can be no room for doubting his ability to do his 
duty, more especially when he calls to mind, that 
by the merits of his Hedeemer he is placed under a 
milder dispensation, which makes allowances for 
human imperfections, which requires indeed sin- 
cerity, but does not rigorously insist on an unsin- 
ning obedience. We have not a High Priest which 
cannot be touched with the feeling of our infirmities, 
but was in all points tempted like as we are, and yet 
without sin. We are, therefore, exhorted by the 
Apostle to come boldly to the throne of grace, that 
we may obtain mercy, and find grace to help in time 
of need. At the same time, though due allowances 
are made for human weakness, yet no encouragement 
is given to wilful depravity, and those more especially 
expose themselves to condign punishment, who, un- 
der the influence of th«ir carnal motives, are so de- 
luded as to be tempted to sin that grace may abound 
The Christian, supported by feith which wp^ ' 
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b^ love to God and the bretliren, and which mani- 
fests itself in good works, and sanctified by the in- 
fluences of the Holy Spirit, we humbly hope may 
do such acts as are acceptable to God ; which can- 
not be justiy predicated of such Jews or heathens as 
are in an unconverted state. And we may hence infer 
that the character of the unregenerate man described 
in the seventh chapter of Saint Paul's Epistle to the 
Romans, may apply to them or to a mere nominal 
professor of Christianity, who trusts to his own un- 
assisted endeavours, but not to a real Christian, who 
in sincerity and godly simplicity diligently strives 
with fear and trembling to work out his salvatioa 
under the hope and assurance that it is God that 
worketh in him, to will and to do of his good 
pleasure. Indeed, St. Paul, assuming ttie character 
of the uoregenerate man, asks, " Who shall deliver 
me from thebody of this death?" or from a state of 
bondage to his fleshly appetites; and he answers, 
" I thank God, through Jesus Christ our Lord;" and 
he adds, " There is therefore now no condemnation 
to them which are in Christ Jesus ; who walk not 
after the flesh but after the spirit." 

On these grounds, then, we repeat — namely, on 
the different conditions of a Christian in a state 
of grace, of a Jew under the Mosaic law, which 
required exact obedience, and that of a heathen 
under the law of nature, which nowhere clearly 
defines and proposes terms by which pardon may be 
obtained for olfences committed, — we may account 
for that apparent opposition of texts which may be 
quoted, respecting our power of doing what 
pleasing and flcce/j tabic to God. Such texts viq\ 
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be contradictory if applicable to all indiscriminfttelyt 

but are consistent, if a reference be had to the 
different states and circumstances of heathens, Jewe, 
and Chrifitians. We may reasonably allow tliat a pre- 
judiced Jew, stiff-necked and unbending, proud of 
his descent from Abraham, and of what he regards 
his exclusive privileges as one of a peculiar people; 
and an idolatrous heathen, detiled in spirit as well as 
flesh, could not do that which was truly acceptable 
to a pure and upright being. Whilst a Christian, with 
greater advantages, with more knowledge, unfeigned 
humility, divine love, and gratitude, with clearer 
conceptions of the purity, holiness, and goodness of 
Godi under a new covenant, in which greater allow- 
ances are made than by the law to his fallen nature; 
supported by faith and hope in the merits of his 
Redeenier, and with the aid and assistance of the 
Holy Spirit, might observe such conditions, lead 
such a life, and do such actions as God in His 
mercy, and great forbearance, and condeitcensioD to 
human weakness, might be pleased to regard with 
His favour, and accept- 

Jlte doclrine of motives, as it relates to their operaiion 
and opposition, aitd of choice, which is thus eh- 
cited, may be reconciled witli that of origifuil tin, 
and is indeed aiding and assisHwff in cx-piainisg 
the mode of its introduction into the world, by tht 
imiglU it affords of the qualities of the mind, and 
the properties appertaining to the body. 
I>et us now proceed to the consideration of 
another subject, and direc*. o™ att,er.V\Qn. t 
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r origiBal sin ; a doctrine admitted, to a 
certain extent, by our Protestant church, anil which 
is the subject of one of the thirty-nine articles of our 
faith. A question may be asked whether this doc- 
trine does not oppose itself on scriptural authority 
so strongly to everything lilce choice, as to exclude 
its operations, however ingeniously and plausibly 
they may seern to be accounted for and explained. 
But on this subject of original sin it may be ob- 
served, as well as on those of grace and free-will, 
that there are different opinions entertained amongst 
men who have viewed tlie subject in different lights, 
respecting its extent^ power, and influence. Some 
have considered the subject in the extreme; they 
have regarded original sin as naturally destructive 
of good principles, as effacing every trace of virtue 
till our nature be renewed, regenerated, and restored, 
by the grace of God and the inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit. With such opinions it must be acknow- 
ledged that this or any system which rests for its 
support on good and bad motives, and their oper- 
ations on the mind, could not easly be reconciled. 
But there are others, who, avoiding such extremes^ 
believe that by the disobedience of Adam man feU 
indeed, irom that original righteousness in which he 
was created, but that all lov e of truth, and of virtue 
and of God, the source and author of ihem, was not 
thereby totally extinguished, but that some regard to 
them was still retained amongst men, which with care 
and attenlion might be strengthened and encouraged. 
There are others who will hardly admit that our 
human nature received any injury whatever by tlifi- 
ledience of Adam; but from a ctireM ^tut " 
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iB'rNew TeBtament, and more especw 

Cjiistles of St. Paul, and from bis general style of 
argument, thcHe appear to have faUea ihto a con- 
trary mUtake. Our Prott^stant cliurcii, by observing 
a midille track betwixt these two opposite extremes, 
seems to have avoided the errors of each of therm. For 
who, afler a careful perusal of the book of Genedts 
and the Mosaic history of the creation, and there 
observing that man is represented as formed in the 
image of God, and that after He had finished riie 
jworks of creation He pronounced them to be very 
(good; who, I say, who maturely reflects on this, 
and then compares the actual state of heathen 
nations, practising profane and cruel rites atid oeve- 
monies, given to dissolute and immoral cuetoms, 
falling into idolatry, the root of error and source 6f 
vice, can possibly suppose for a moment that such 
degenerate mortals still retained the image of God 
in which Moses, an inspired writer, assures us they 
were originally formed ; or with what show of truth 
could such heathens be pronounced good, as our 
primeval parents were declared to be, immediatdj 
after their creation and introduction into life ? 
Notliing can appear more evident, than that if we 
were created perfect we must liave undergone B 
change; for the examples of human perveraeaiBBB, 
Bin, and wickedness, are so numerous that he who 
runs may read ; that there are and have been in rfl 
aiges multitudes so corrupt, selfish, and impure, that 
it would be little better than blasphemy to allege 
that they were good, and that they still retained 
the image of God. 
The image of God, a \ieV^g ewdMed with infinite 
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cEraS^uggests to ub the idea of something 
that is pure, and not corrupt ; and if it applies to 
the will and understanding, as some allege, it ia to 
a will under the guidance of reason, and not to 
one perverted by vile affections; if to the under- 
standing, it is to clear notions of truth, and not the 
delusions of a vain imagination ; or if to the know- 
ledge of divine things, as Melancthon intimates, it 
must relate to just conceptions of the Deity, and not 
to the errors of idolatry. Men, therefore, whose wilU 
were headstrong, and biassed and directed by bad 
passions, whose understandings were darkened and 
hearts alienated from God, can hardly with truth be 
said to have retained any marks of the divine image; 
so miserably was it defaced by their enormities. 
An iotellectual and moral being, gifted with will 
and understanding, and made capable of knowing 
his Creator, was, indeed, endued wiih faculties which, 
bad they been properly exercised and applied, 
might have enabled the possessor of them to retuia 
the original likeness of God, in which lie was created. 
Still, his obedience could not be known without 
some voluntary act and trial of it, either to himself or 
others. Neither Adam nor any other being endued 
with reason and understanding, and possessing a 
Imowledge of God, and the obedience required of 
him, could do his duty, if his actions were so bound 
and circumscribed that he could not violate it. It 
was necessary that our primeval parents, in a state 
of innocence, as weU as their posterity in subse(]uent 
ages, should be tried, that some test of their good 
or bad qualities might be afforded ; some proof that 
they contbued to regard the great Being "«\\<s 
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latitude and love. It ii; true, indeed, that thet 
js no detail of the proeeas which look place in the 
winds of our first parents, nor anything Epecified in 
{the book of Genesis, of the opposition of motives) 
of the prevalence of carnal ones, or of any choice 
{thence resulting, which vvas offensive to God,'and 
^hich occasioned the punishment inflicted on them 
fnd their posterity. Yet still it is certain that they 
/were guilty ; that they had conducted themselvea in 
such a way as to excite the displeasure of out 
heavenly Father ; and that they were prompted bj 
fiome motive or other to disobey God, to incur hie 
displeasure, and subject themselves and their de- 
scendants to condign punishment. IF, then, they 
did sin, and were not compelled to do so by any 
arbitrary imposition, how is this to he accounted 
jfpr in any other way tiian that of their being inr 
;8uenced by corrupt and unworthy motives, and 
jpiilty desires; which, assuming an ascendancy in 
itbe'i* minds, reduced to a state of bondage their 
Jitter and more worthy ones? If we examine the 
subject fairly, it must be allowed, that our first 
parents were formed and constituted of the same 
materials with those who descended from thetn, and 
that their structure was twofold, consisting of mind 
and body; that their minds were hke ours; that 
they were Budued with reason and understanding, 
by which they were enabled to discern and perceive 
in what obedience and in what disobedience con- 
sisted ; that they were contemplative, and had fore- 
sight and reflection, and were capable of knowing 
ffAat wea acceptable to GoOi, Knd.\i-;j "nhat course rf 
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m^ might secure a continuance oi His 
favour and protection; their subsequent behnviour 
manifoEting that they were susceptible of such 
i^motionii of shame and remorse as arise in the 
minds of those who are not reprobale, and hardened 
in iniquity, when they look back on their past 
wickedness and folly. That they were endued with 
bodily appetites and passions, in a great degree 
fiinailar to those of their posterity, appears, indeed, 
from the mere act of their disobedience; which 
Dever could have proceeded from the purer, spiritual, 
and rational part of their frame, or the higher 
qualities of the soul, but from tlie carnal and gross 
appetites and passions appertaining to the body; ■ 
Hence we have good grounds for concluding that, ■ 
inasmuch as our primeval parents were composed H 
of mind and body, and endued with qualities and ' 
powers similar to those with which we are gifted, 
that they were subject to temptalion, as we are, 
and that temptation was the mean appointed to 
put their virtue to the test, and for trying and 
proving whether lliey were deserving of a con- 
tinuance ol' those blessings which our heavenly 
Father had conferred upon theni. Tliey were tried 
accordingly ; and Eve suffered herself to be deluded, 
and laid her mind open to the suggestions of the 
evil one, under the influence of some carnal motive, 
immediately or indirectly proceeding from the body. 
She wished, on its being proposed to her, to attain a 
species of knowledge which had been prohibited, 
and which was probably inconsistent with her 
peculiar circumstances in her then state of innoceace 
^^md trial ; she ieems to have been desitoua oS t\wio% 
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Ki^erin the scale of existence, excited by a distent- 
pered imaginBtion ; for it was with eoine such offer that 
the tempter seduced her;^" Ye ghali be as Gods, 
knowing good and evil." Hence she and her help- 
mate gave way to pride, and other evil afFectioni, 
disobeyed, distrusted, and suspected the goodnesi 
of God, placed themselves under the guidance of 
another and very different counsellor and adviser, 
degraded their nature instead of improving it, 
brought sin, and death, its punishment, into the 
world, and conveyed their own evil temper and dia* 
positions, like an hereditary taint, to their posterity; 
which might have been productive of death eternal, 
as well as temporal, had it not pleased God, of His 
infinite mercy, to provide a remedy. Such a view 
of the subject reconciles the doctrine of original sm, 
with the view which we have taken of the motives 
of our frame, their operation, and tendency to oppose 
each other, and without which, in lact, we are not 
aware how any temptation could act, or produce 
ihe remotest effect upon the mind. Temptations 
are of various kinds, and arise in all situations, 
and are applicable to different states of prosperity 
and adversity, of age and temperature, of wealth 
and poverty, of power and subjection, of health and 
sickness. 
I " There is a sin which," as the apostle observes, 
I •'most easily besets us;" and against which he 
■ cautions us to he more particularly on our guard. 
The temptation to which our first parents were 
exposed, and which was the test of their obedience, 
B-as plain and simple, and suited to the circum- 
I .stances in which ihcy vrete ^\actd. They i 
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3 to abstain, and tlius give a proof of thejo 
wiUiugness to obey God, from tasting the fruit of 
one forbidden tree. But, instead of impressing upo)i 
their minds tlie absolute and obvious duty of obey^ 
log God and conforming to his will, — instead of 
resisting temptation, they listened to the wicked 
suggestions of the tempter, and gave way 
foolish devices of their own hearts. They wer^ 
urged on by appetite, by passion, by a feverish and 
busy curiosity, by an inflamed imagination, 
at the attainment of a species of knowledge whicJi 
was inconsistent with their then state of being, aqc] 
expressly prohibited by their Creator. 

There is no difficulty in conceiving 
gbedience to the reasonable commands of God 
should subject the offender to the punishment he 
deserves ; or that he should suffer some evil or other 
in mind, body, or estate, or in all three, collectively 
and at once, in consequence of his transgression. 
And this appears to have been the case with Adam 
and Eve ; they were not permitted to continue any, 
longer in Paradise, and were deprived of tlie hap- 
piness they enjoyed in that region of bliss; and 
they, as well as their descendants, were doomed to 
labour, and by some mental or bodily exertion to, 
earn a livelihood. The sentence of deiith was passed 
i^n them ; they were no longer permitted to eat 
of the fruit of the tree of life, lest they should live 
for ever. Of dust their bodies were composed, and 
to dust they must return. They suffered also in 
mind as well as body. They no longer experienced 
that tranquil peace and serenity which they en- 
u a state of innocence. They weieXawsi,'^ 
K 3 
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id' their own esteem ; filled with remorse by their 

sin and folly; and, instead of relying and confiding 
in the care and protection of God, — instead of re- 
garding Him .with reverential and filial aft'ection, 
they, on the contrary, feared Him as an all-powerful 
Being whom they had ofTcnded, whose favour they 
had forfeited, and whose indignation they had 
excited. 

Thus punished and degraded in mind, body, ond 
estate, their condition and circmn stances underwent 
a change. They were no longer those upright 
beings pronounced good when tirst created; and 
Buch as were the qualities, faculties, and disgrasition 
of their minds in this fallen and deteriorated state, 
such also were the faculties and dispositions of their 
descendants. 

That a race of beings should resemble the stock 
from which they proceeded, and not any other of a 
different kind, is a natural conclusion ; and that 
children should suffer From the faults and offences 
of their parents and ancestors, is a lesson which 
daily experience teaches. It is sufficiently obvious 
that they suffer, in many cases, from their vices, in 
their bodily health and circumstances, and in their 
mental faculties also, from the reciprocity of feeling 
which prevails betwixt raind and body in this pro- 
bationary state. 

Even insanity, in some instances, seems here- 
ditary ; for wise reasons, no doubt, however difficult 
to comprehend and unravel ; and, with such in- 
stances before our eyes of evils transmitted &om 
parents to their children, we can hardly allege that 
there is anything inctediWe in One Aoctrioe of ot 
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i^iortiiat the descendants of Adam suffered ona^i ' 
count of bia disobedience. 



There are reasons for believing that man won not t, 
dered totally and entirely corrupt, and deprived Cf I 
all tense of moral duly, h\f the fall of Adam. 
How, and by what means, the descendants of 
Adam mij.dit be rendered mure prone to Ein, I mean 
to attempt an explanation of by and by : in the 
mean time, it is my wish to remark, that observ- 
ation and experience, and, we trust also, a correct 
view of Saint Paul's Epistlea and other parts of reve- 
Istion, will not justify the conclusion tliat every 
good principle was totally obliterated from our na- 
ture by the Fall, but only that we were great sufferers 
by it ; and that our minds no longer retained that 
pure image of the Divinity in which tlie Scriptures 
represent Adam as at first created. 

That we were not deprived altogether of the 
power of doing our duty, though but imperfectly, — 
that all distinction between right and wrong was 
not utterly obliterated, nor every good afiection 
eradicated from the heart, we may learn, in the 
first place, from a general view and a careful pe- 
rusal of the Epistles of St- Paul. It is universally 
allowed by all writers on the subject, that there is 
a natural as well as a written law : that there is a 
law inscribed by nature on the fleshly tablets of our 
hearts, as well as tliat revealed to Moses, and which 
were written on tables of stone. 

Now, if this be allowed, it must be allowed also, 
If me are g\£ted with powers which ena\j\e vi& Xft 



9 'and diflcem what that natural E 
it would be given us in vain, and to uo purpose, It' 
we had no feelings or suaceptibilitieE to be affected 
hy it. From observation and experience oi'its effects 
in ourselves and others, we learn, moreover, that 
there is and has been such a law; and that our 
moral approbation and disapprobation are in con- 
formity with what it commands and forbids. Hea- 
thens were not unacquainted with the necessity of 
laws to repress enormities, and their consciences 
assured them, that there was an essential difference 
betwixt right and wrong" conduct, though they had 
not that clear and accurate discernment of the love- 
liness of some virtues, such as meekness, humility, 
and the forgiveness of injuries, which revelation and 
the Buthoritative precepts of our Saviour have since 
taught and inculcated. 

However much, in abort, there is reason for 
lamenting the corruption of our nature, yet we are 
persuaded it was not rendered, by the disobedience 
of Adam, physically incapable of doing any thing 
that was good, or so radically bad and invincibly 
ignorant, as to be unable to discriminate good from 
evil. Most will admit, that before the coming of 
our Saviour, tliere were some good men. Enoch, 
for instance, before the flood, was, on account of 
his piety, deemed worthy of being transbted frcm 
earth to heaven. Noah is also described, ia Scrips 
ture, as just and perfect in his generation, and aa 
worthy of being rescued, together with his family, 
from destruction, when the general deluge over* 
whelmed, in one common ruin, the rest of mankind. 
Then, ag'ain, the fairti and oWdicnca of Abra 
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e so remarkable, that he was called tlie friend (rfi ; 
God. Nor can we possibly suppose, that Isaac, or > 
Jacob, or Joseph, of whom so much is related in the 
book of Genesis, were insensible to the suggei^tionB 
of duty. Good dispositions itnd heavenly alfections, 
and a firm trust and reliance on the wisdom and 
goodness of God, in the most trying circumstances, 
may also be ascribed to propliete and martyrs in the 
Jewish nation before the coming of our Saviour ; 
and even in a very corrupt period of the history of 
that people, in the d»ya of Ahab, we read of no less 
tlian seven thousand in Israel who had not bowed 
the knee to Baal. A multitude of other instances 
are recorded in the Scriptures, of Jews, whose con- 
dact shows that they were not unacquainted with 
that law of nature which is implanted in our frame, 
and which was confirmed and strengthened in tliem 
by the written law of Moses. St, Paul asserts, 
moreover, that the Gentiles had the works of the 
law written in their hearts ; lor, he says, " that there 
is no respect of persons with God ; and that as many 
as have sinned in the law shall be judged by the 
law; and when the Gentiles which have not the 
law, do by nature the things contained in the law, 
these having not the law are a law unto tbemselves, 
which show the works of the law written in their 
hearts, their consciences also bearing witness, and 
their thoughts, in the meanwhile, either accusing 
or else excusing one another." We have, therefore, 
Saint Paul's authority for saying, that there was no 
insuperable obstacle and impediment, no such im- 
penetmble obduracy of heart or blindness of under- 
standing in matters of duty, as quile encViAei ''Jcv^ 






len world from ail power of doing any tfei 
that was right ; for had their case and circumstances 
been such as the reverse imports ; had there been no 
law in their minds to contend with and counteract 
the bad effects of the la>v in their members, their 
conscience supposing they could have been endued 
with it in such circumstsnces, would have do scope 
or opportunity for the exercise of its powers, either 
lin accusing or excusing, or in approving or con- 
demning the actions of its possessor. 

■ We do not condemn irrational beings for doing 
what they are urged to by their appetites, because 
tre consider them as not subject to the tliecks and 
-restraints of conscience, nor under the guidance and 
direction of any moral law : and a reference to our 
own feelings assures us, that we do not reproacli 
(ourselves for evils which we could not foresee, that 
are apparently unavoidable, and not ascribable to our 
•own folly and misconduct. Wemay lament over them 
as misfortunes, we may consider them as trials in- 
tended for our good, and sent for some wise purpose; 
but we cannot well condemn and accuse ourselves 
on account of evils in mind, body, or estate, which 
Bre not owing apparently to ourselves, and which 
are without the sphere of our direction and control. 

■ That man, moreover, was not totally corrupt, in 
consequence of the Fall, that his will was not insu- 
perably perverse, and that he was not deprived of 
■the power of doing occasionally such actions as are 
accounted virtuous, we may further infer from the 
conduct of many heathens, both Greeks and Komans. 
We might cite, in proof of the truth of this position, 

■the continence of Sc\pio,wv4,^M\.wiVitly,thepi 
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■■d'diftintereBtedness of his conduct to a captive 

taken in battle; and also the strict and-ivell-lcnown 
regard to his promise nliicli Kef^ulus, tl)e lloman 
general, observed, who, rather tlian forfeit his word 
and violate his fidelity, returned to Africa with the 
*certain prospect of suffering' from a barbarous and 
cruel enemy death and tortures in their most ter- 
rific and frightful form. 

The moral treatises of Cicero, moreover, and 
especially his Offices, show decidedly that neither 
his own mind, nor those to whom his instructions 
were addressed, were destitute of moral feelinga, 
and a sense of what is amiable and becoming ; and, 
if we extend our view to the Greeks, we may ob- 
Berve in the conduct of Socrates and Aristides (who, 
if not imitators, had many admirers amongst their , 
countrymen), the strictest regard to justice and 
integrity. 

In the works of Plato and Xenophon also, and in 
the public and familiar discourses of Socrates, r©i 
corded by them, there is observable a high value 
and regard for the noble qualities of the soul, and, 
elerated thoughts respecting its immortal nature, 
the happiness of a future state, the purity of the 
beings who inhabit it, and of the sublime perfections 
of God, the author and preserver of the universal 
frsme of nature. To these we may add the two 
Antoninus's, heathen emperors of Rome, distin- 
guished for their piety and humanity, and conscien- 
tious regard to duty; and it is very possible, and 
indeed liighly probable, that in the more humble 
walka of life, there might have been many heathens 
then, as there are C/iristianB now, l\\e o\iscu.t\\.'3 (& 
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stations coiicGal«d them from thi 
Iiistorian, and whose upright conduct sunk unnoticed 
in the streHni of forgetfulnesa and oblivion. 

Of the seven tliousund tvho bowed not the knee 
to Baal there is not a name recorded, and amongst 
ChristiaiiH of this and former ages there are doubt- 
less, and have been, many exemplary characters ; 
and who, though their names may be recorded in 
heaven, will shortly be as littie remembered in thiB 
state of pilgrimage as though they had never beeUi 
It appears, then, that though there are many in- 
stances of idolaters in the heathen world, and pro- 
Sine persons in the Christian, whicli exhibit proofi 
that our nature is deteriorated, and far gone from 
original righteousness, yet at the same time we have 
no sufficient grounds for maintaining that it was 
totally incapacitated by tlie Fall from acting up- 
rightly, till regenerated and renewed by the vital 
spirit of Christianity, inasmuch as the law of nature, 
before written laws were recorded on wood or stone, 
was inscribed on the tablets of the heart ; mankind) 
in other words, having been endued with moral 
feelings at all periods, and with consciences which 
accused or excused them, as they acted right or 
wrong. 

If we next direct our attention to the behaviour 
of little children, with a view of examining what in- 
^rmation can be derived from them, respecting the 
effects of original sin, it will appear, that tliough 
there are grounds for believing, from instances of 
early depravity, that they may liave been injured in 
their principles from some taint derived from Adam, 
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ttJit they are prone to nothing but evil, and that 
there are no seeds of virtue in them, which may not 
be cultivated and matured, by due attention to their 
education. There can be no doubt, but that in 
some young cliildren we may observe great un- 
towardness and frowardness, a [iisposition to follow 
their own fooliBh devices rather than good advice, a 
dislike of what is serious, and a proneness to indulge 
their own inclinations and desires. David, the in- 
spired psalmist, says, upon one occasion, " Behold I 
W88 Bhapen in wickedness, and in sin hath my 
mother conceived me;" and in another passage he 
observes, " that the ungodly are froward, even from 
their motlier's womb ; as soon as they are born they 
go astray and speak lies." But in tliis latter passage 
he is speaking of the children of the ungodly ; and 
I think we are justified in considering him, as limits 
ing his remarks to them, and not comprehending 
all in one sweeping condemnation: and we hence 
infer, that though the complaint may apply in cases 
where the education of the young has been ne- 
glected, where their parents have been instrumental 
in corrupting them at an early period, and where 
their tender minds have been pre-oceupied by 
wicked thoughts, infused into them by vicious com- 
panions, evil counsels and examples ; yet, still, ex- 
perience and observation assure us, that the minds 
of the young are receptuclee for good seed as well 
Si bad, and that they may be compared to soil, 
which, as it is cultivated or neglected, is productive 
of what is useful, or the contrary : and though un- 
godly children may and do go about and speak lies, 
yet children in general are not naturaWy Otw^osei V 
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debeire; so little bo, indeed, that they hardly; in" tl*? 
first instance, know what deception is : they have 
no notion of it, till exjierience convinces them of it, 
The generality, in early life, are credulous, and in- 
clineiJ to believe every thing that is seriously and 
confidently affirmed. 1 1 requires, moreover, an effijrt 
to deceive and impose upon others by falsehood, 
whereas truth is an open and straight path before 
UB ; besides, our common wants and necessities de- 
pend on the observance of it, for a supply of their 
demands; and nothing, one would suppose, but 
in consideration and inadvertency, or the fear of 
punishment, or the hope of some pleasure or profit, 
not otherwise attainable, or false shame, could, in 
the first instance, prompt or seduce any one to 
deviate from it. There is, in fact, a proneness in 
children to imitate those with whom they live, and 
they are quite as mucli disposed, perhaps more so, 
to follow had qs good examples. Tliis shows that 
we may have suffered from the Fall, though not ren- 
dered by it radically corrupt. Had the latter been 
Uie case, it might liave been difficult to account for 
our Saviour's treatment of children, and for the 
favourable terms in which he spoke of them. He 
invariably behaved to them with tenderness and 
affection: he took them up in his arms, put his 
hands upon them, and blessed thein; and even pro- 
posed them as examples to be imitated by tliose 
who were desirous of becoming his followers and 
disciples, and subjects of his spiritual kingdom, 
esns called a little child, and set him in the midst 
f them, and said, " Verily I say unto you, escept 
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ticopy.erted and become as little childre^ yA 
shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven." < 

If we entjuire into the nature of thoBe qualities 
which rendered them objects deserving of imitation, 
a humble mind appears to be one which our Suviour 
liad at that time principally in view ; for he adde, 
" Whosoever therefore shall humble himself as this 
little child, the same is greatest in the kingdom of 
heaven." At that lime such an observation might, 
however, be more applicable, on account of the, 
strife which had just then arisen amongst his dis- 
ciples who shouhl be greatest in the kingdom of 
Christ, whicli they vainly supposed to be a tern- 
poral, and not a spiritual kingdom. But there are 
other qualities in Httle children deserving of imita- 
^n. They. are of a docile and teachable temper; 
they are free from pride and prejudicL*; their affect-. 
ions are not fastened on the world ; covetousnesi> 
has not blinded them, nor impure and selfish [las- 
stons hardened their hearts. 

Notwithstanding this, the bad seed as well us the, 
good, or, in other words, evil dispositions as well aai 
virtuous ones id our minds may be cultivated and 
encouraged ; perhaps the latter more easily than tlie 
former ; and it is a common observation, that young 
people, if not employed in something good by those 
who have, or ought to have, the care of lliem, will 
generally employ themselves in something bad, 
that there is good reason for believing, that the image 
of God, in which Adam was created, has been very 
considerably defaced in his descendants. liut a text, 
has been occasionally cited from the fifth chapter. 
U Paul's Epistle to the Romans, to show ti^al " 
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rendered by it incorrjgibiy corrupt, i 
Utterly depraved, and insensible to the influence of 
spiritual motives, till rt^genernted by divine grace. 

The following is the passage 1 allude to : — " As by 
the offence of one, Judgment came upon all men to 
condemnation, even so by the righteousness of one, 
the free gi& came upon all men to justiGcation. 
. " For as by one man's disobedience many (that ia, 
nil, as is generally interpreted) were mode sinners, 
•o by the obedience of one shall many be made 
righteous." 

' If there be any meaning in words, we cannot but 
conclude from these, that the posterity of Adam suf- 
fered much from his disobedience; and that liiey 
hence became subject, not only to death, but to sin, 
which is the occasion of it, and brought it into tlie 
world, with all our woe. 

But can we go hence so far as to assert, with 
some, that the sin of Adam so completely changed 
his own nature, and that of liis posterity, that 
rational and intellectual beings who were created a 
little lower than the angels, became in consequence 
of it a mere mass of corruption, and were deprived 
of all power, will, choice, inclination, or desire of 
doing any thing intrinsically praise worthy, or ac- 
ceptable to God? " Our church," as Toniline on 
observes, " declares, that the nature of 
Adam was greatly impaired and coi'rupted by his 
transgression of the divine command, and that he 
transmitted his weak and depraved nature to every 
iodividual of his descendants; but it docs nut say 
the moral poweia ot raan were entire]^ 
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that their corrupt digpoaitioha' aA 
wholly incorrigible." Hence many moderate and 
reuonable ChrisCiaiiR conclude, that though 
came by tiie fall of Adam prone to evil, yet still not' 
so radically bad, as to preclude all who proceeded 
from him, even Noah, Job, and Daniel, thft patriarchs, 
prophets, and martyrs, together with those seven' 
thousand who in the days of Ahab bowed not the 
knee to Baal, from performing any service, or doing 
any thing acceptable to their Creator. It has more- 
e:ver been observed with regard to the passage be- 
fore cited from the fifth chapter of the Epistle to 
the Romans, that it was rather intended as an illus- 
tration of the beneficial effects resulting from Clirist's 
death and sacrifice, than as a positive argument to 
prove the fact. For if the imputation of Adam's 
un were cited as a proof of the imputation of 
Christ's merits, it would be an argument labouring. 
tmder this defect, that the thing to be proved, was, 
ID and of itself, by its own evidence, clearer than the' 
proposition which was alleged as an argument io: 
its support, II 

It being obvious that there is more difficulty inr 
conceiving how man's depravity can be ascribed to; 
the imputation of Adam's sin, than how he can de- 
rive advantage and pardon from that of Christ's 
merits. 

No one can hesitate about admitting the latter. 
feet ; there is no well-grounded objection that can ba 
cited against it. That man may be pardoned, re- 
conciled, and received into favour with God, on aC' 
count of the meritorious death and sufferings of our 
Redeemer, we can easily reconcile wilti o\a cora\or 
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Iktn of God's goodneas. The goodness «U 
preme Being, and the placability of His nature, are 
ideas level to our apprehension, and gain easy ad- 
mission into the mind. We have daily and hourly 
instances of it, in our pTeaervation, and in the bene- 
volent exercise of his long-suffering and tender 
mercy toward us. He maketh the sun to rise, and 
the rain descend, on the just and unjust. 

But the imputation of tile ruinous etFects of Adam's 
sin is not so clearly understood, nor so easily ad- 
mitted. For death and sufferings, when they are 
inflicted in consequence of sin, cannot well be otlier- 
wiae construed than as a punishment; and any 
punishment, which is inflicted impartially and up- 
rightly, must proceed from and be founded on justice. 

Here then is the aspect, or bearing, in which the 
proposition relating to the imputation of Adam's sin 
q>pears to be obscure. It is not self-evident why 
one who has not offended, should suffer for the sins 
of others. It could not be allowed in the adminis- 
tration and exercise of human laws. According to 
our notions of what is right and wrong, we should 
not approve of a sentence which awarded punish- 
ment to a child on account of his parent's guilt. 
As, then, we are more capable of comprehending 
how benefit may be derived tVom the good offices of 
another, than howany onecanjustlysulfcron account 
of the sins of another, the proposition which relates 
to the advantages communicated hy the merits of 
Christ, is more evident than that which relates to 
the evils prnceeding from the imputation of Adam's 
offence; and hence it has been argued, that the 
iatter proposition cannot Vie aAiviced iu ^roof oj 
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I cetiBistentI; with the legitimate rules 
reasoning, and must, therefore, liave been cited byi 
St. Paul, not as a positive and direct proof, but i 
an illustration of the truth revealed tu us in the 
Scripture. Indeed, analogies and contrasts are sel- 
dom introduced as positive proofs of a fact ; but are 
geaerally employed for the purpose of rendering 
more easy and familiar to our apprehension, sutir 
doctrines as on a first view may appear difficult and 
hard to be understood. 

It has likewise been suggested by Burnet and 
otiiers, that arguments may he brought forward, the 
conclusion of which we are bound to admit, though 
we may not be sure of the premises, which may be 
founded merely upon received opinions. 

There were many fanciful notions entertained by 
the Cabbalists ; one of which was, that all the souls of 
mankind had been in Adam's body, to which notion 
St. Paul might advert at the time ; and in this view 
of the subject, the medium of proof would be an 
opinion admitted and insisted on by those to whom 
he writes. 

It may further be alleged by those who are not 
^vourable to the doctrine of original sin carried to 
its extreme limit, that when comparisons, or oppo- 
sition, such as those which we ore now speaking of, 
are made in Scripture, we are not always to carry 
tbem to an exact equality or correspondence in 
every particular. For instance, we are commanded 
not only to be holy as God is holy, but to be per- 
fect as He ia perfect ; where by the us is meant not 
B true equality, but some sort of resemblance in 
degree: those, therefore, w\"io « 
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tail!) that tlicre is nothing imparted to Adam's poB* 
terity on account of his eius, but the temporary 
punishment of being liable to death, and the mise' 
ries which the fear of it, and our other concenui 
about it, bring ua under, say, tliat this punishment 
is sufficient to justify, on these grounds, the com- 
parison that is there made ,■ and that those who con- 
ceive it to be an exact parallel, stretch it beyond- 
the meaning of the usual phraseology of Scripture^ 
and of the use of parabl es, and of many comparisons 
which may be cited as proofs in some points and 
particulars, but. are not applicable in all their bear- 
ings. 

Hence those who interpret the doctrine of ori- 
ginal sin in a qualified and limited sense, not only 
profluce instances of men, who, comparatively speak* 
ing, may be called good, but also pasBages from 
Scripture,suchas that, for instance, in the eighteenth 
chapter of Ezekiel, which appears to have been 
written by him to remove objections against God's 
equal dealings with men, to show that his ways are 
equal, and that those of the children of men are 
unequal. " What mean ye," saith the prophet con- 
cerning the land of Israel, " saying. The fathers have 
eaten sour grapes, and the children's teeth are set 
on edge P As I live, saith the Lord, ye shall not have 
occasion to use this proverb any more in Israel 
Behold all souls are mine; as the soul of the 
father, so also the soul of the son is mine : the soul 
that ainneth, it shall die." He then particularises k 
number of offences of which the father has l>een 
^ilty, and represents him as having a son, that 
ieth all hia &thei'a \nV(iV]L\ty, end considereth 
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doeth not Bucli like, and then satisfies all inquiries, 
with regard to the son's bearing the iniquities of 
the fether, by declaring, " the soul that sinneth, it 
Bhall die. Tiie son shall not bear the iniquity of the 
father, neither shall the Father bear the iniquity of 
the son." 

Hence many have concluded, that there is only 
a general, and not an exact and minute resemblance 
betwixt the benefits derived from Christ's meri- 
torious suJFerings, and the puni^^hment consequent 
on Adam's transgression. Stili it is clear from 
Scripture, and more especially from the epistles of 
St. Pan!, that the posterity of Adam did suffer from 
his transgression. 

Revelation is decided in its communication a upoB 
this subject. By the offence of one, many were 
dead; that the judgment was by one to condemn- 
ation, and that by one man's offence death reigned 
by one. And, indeed, our own assurance of the purity 
and holiness of God on the one hand, and of our 
own viteness on tlie other, is sullicietit to satisfy 
us that a wicked man cannot resemble God, and 
must, therefore, have fallen from that image of Him 
m which he was created. 

We see, then, that there are two points of view' 
in which original sin may be regarded, namely, a 
qualified and limited sense, and an unqualified and 
extreme one. Now, the view which I have taken 
of the human mind and its operations, in this 
treatise, agrees with the former, the li 
but is not consistent, it must be acknowledged, 
*ith the latter. 

L 3 
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A. clearer cmtc^tiott of the mode by which sin is 
tratismiUed by the fall of Adam may be attained br/ 
a view of our motives, and their (^ration, than 
cotdd be had toitliout it. 

We feel convinced, after an impartial consider- 
ation of the subject, that our nature is not rendered, 
by the fall, hopelessly and incorrigibly corrupt ; nor 
do we conceive this to be the doctrine of our 
Church. Regarding the subject in the more limited 
and qualified sense, allowing our human nature to 
be injured and tnucli affected by the fall, but not 
rendered by it totally corrupt, the explanation we 
have given, in this treatise, of the mode by which 
choice is developed through the medium of motives, 
and virtuous actions produced, may not only be 
reconciled with the doctrine of original sin, but a 
clearer conception afforded of the mode by which 
our better and spiritual motives may have been 
perverted, and our love of truth weakened and 
alienated. 

Tlie system I have dwelt on, will appear, on re- 
trospection, to afford us a knowledge of such objects 
and desires as dispose us to what is good, and of 
such as incline us to evil. It shows us that we 
have intelligent minds and moral feelings, to 
which rational motives are attached, as well at 
bodies, the source of our appetites and carnal affec- 
tions ; and that the former, if cultivated, prompt us 
to what is good; and the latter to what is evil, if 
neg-Jected and abused. We approve what is ri^t, 
and we condemn what is viion^-, Niii\wfetty.tli,i( 




ite and detest falsehood ; we are inclined to 

duty, if our minds are free from prejudice, are well 
instructed, and act freely; whilst our appetites and 
passions are very apt to lead us into error, to exceed 
the intention of their endowment, and to plunge us 
into vice and delusion if we are remiss and off our 
guard. 

Now there is nothing difficult, but, on the con- 
trary, it is easy to conceive, how, in either of the 
component parts of our frame, in either our ratio- 
nal or sensual motives, we may have received injury 
from the offence and disobedience of Adam. The 
light of our understanding may have been darkened 
by it ; and the power of seeing with that single eye 
which our Saviour mentions, that is, of ctiseerning 
truth, and especially moral and religious truth, and 
estimating it at its just value, may have been con- 
siderably impaired. Our knowledge of God may 
have been obscured, our hearts have become com- 
paratively hardened and less susceptible of awe and 
reverence, and unseen and distant objects may have 
lost much of their influence over us, and our affec- 
tions perverted and rendered more averse to the 
contemplation of heavenly objects, and of what is 
praiseworthy and excellent : and not only may the 
powers of our reason and understanding have re- 
ceived injury, but the other source of our motives, 
which originate in the appetites and passions of our 
foune, may have been affected, and man, in conse- 
quence, may be more exposed tn such temptations 
as proceed from the lust of the eye, tlie lust of the 
flesh, and the pride of life. Under such a change) 
power, the riches, and the pleaautea ol\\fe)W«q 
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have assumed b more alluring appearance, exdted 
EtrongLT desires, and may Imve become liarder to 
withstand and overcome. The imaginative powers 
may have been more easily excited and inflamed 
by fallacious ideas of the value of worldly ob- 
jects, and less aware of the cares, troubles, aod 
anxieties to which wealth and power more or less 
-expose their possessors. The law of our members, 
which Sl Paul speaks of as warring against the law 
of our minds, and against the power of which he 
advises us to defend ourselves with the whole 
armour of God, may have derived, from some alter- 
ation in our constitutional temperament, stronger 
impulses and incentives. 

And of this we can more readily form some im- 
perfect notion, from adverting to the effect produced 
upon the mind by a contrary principle, — I mean the 
influences of the Holy Spirit, which our Saviour, 
on leaving his disciples, promised, and did, on hi; 
departure, send to aid, comfort, encourage, and 
sanctify them. We may hence assure ourselves, 
that the mind is more or less susceptible of im- 
pressions both good and bad. For, though the 
operations of the Holy Spirit may be invisible, and 
not to be distinguished from the workings of the 
spiritual motives of our frame, and, for the most 
part, known only by the fruits which are produced, 
yet, inasmuch as its influences affect the mind, it 
must necessarily act upon those two component 
parts of the mind, the will and the understanding. 

How it may act upon them, we are in some de- 
,gree competent to perceive. The Holy Spirit may 
r/iten the under staaiing, a^vd suijijIy us with a 



dearer knoirledge of what is conducive to its trueMi 

and best interests ; it may render its conceptions of 
divine things more vivid, and impress upon the in- 
tellect, and communicate, not only a q\iicker dis- 
cernment, but a more satisfactory assurance of the< 
truths of Christianity. The degrees of our faith 
may certainly vary. On one occasion we find the 
apostles saying, " Lord, increase our faith," and 
the father of the child alilicted with a dumb spirit, 
crying out with tears, " Lord, help thou mine un- 
belief." There are some, moreover, who profess to 
believe, and who yet believe as though they believed 
not ; and whose actions have not that correspond' 
ence with their professions, which a true faith pro- 
duces. The Scripture, therefore, under the in- 
fluences of the Holy Spirit, may be more cordially 
embraced and more firmly believed, and " become 
sharper than any two-edged sword," as Saint Paul 
describes themj piercing even to the dividing asun- 
der of soul and spirit, of the joints and marrow, and 
also a discemer of the thoughts and intents of the 
heart. He may also impress upon us a more vivid 
sense and apprehension of God's omniscience and 
omnipresence; that there is nothing done so secretly 
as to be concealed from him ; that he is acquainted ' 
with our very thoughts, and that all things are naked' ■ 
and opened unto the eyes of Him with whom we i 
have lo do. He may also give ua a more lively 
conviction of our defects, and of the necessity of ' 
God's assistance to help our infirmities, and of the 
need we have of Christ's death and sacrifice to 
make atonement for our sins; and we may hence 
experience a more Uvely gratitude for l\ie s^\T:\V\»!k 
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favours conferred upon us, and more earnest denrei 

to make such Euitabie returns for them as we are 
able. On the otiier faculty of the mind, the will, 
the Holy Spirit may also operate, by representii^ 
to us in strong colours the happiness of another 
life, and also the miseries which will be the sad 
doom of impenitent and obdurate sinners. By 
forcibly impressing awful and awakening truths 
upon us, and by bringing them to our remembrance 
at seasonable intervals, He may, by His suggestions, 
fortify the mind against temptation, and, in the hour 
of danger, give us strength, watchfulness, and reso- 
lution, which may enable us to resist the attacks or 
avoid the snares of our spiritual adversaries. As it 
is easy, therefore, to conceive how; our understand- 
ings may be enlightened and our wills directed by 
the influences of the Holy Spirit ; so it is easy to 
form a notion, by reversing the picture, how our 
intellectual vision may have been darkened, and 
our wills perverted, and more disposed to the in- 
dulgence of evil inclinations, in consequence of the 
fell of Adam. The same qualities which may be 
inluminated and directed to {iihat is holy by divine 
grace, may also be rendered more susceptible of 
evil by the disobedience of those who transmitted 
to their posterity their \'it!ated. and deteriorated, and 
more corrupt nature. In his exposition of the Ninth 
Article, Bishop Burnet observes, " We have no reason 
to think that his (Adam's) body was at first inclined 
to appetite, and that liis mind was apt to serve hi! 
body ; it is much more natural and agreeable to the 
•rords of the wise man, to think, that ( 
man upright, that \i\a \ioAY ctaNfti tatidestlyrM 
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th&t-his mind was both judge and master of ihait I 

cravings ; aad if a natural liypothesis may be oiFered, 
but only as an bjpotliesis, it may be supposed that 
man's blood was originally and naturaily Ion and 
coo], but that it was capable of a vast inflammation 
and elevation, by which a man's powers might be 
elevated to much higher degrees of knowledge and 
capacity; the animal spirits receiving their quality 
from that of the blood, a new and strong ferment- 
ation might raise them, and, consequently, exalts 
man to a much greater sublimity of thought: but 
with it, it might dispose him to be easily inflamed 
by appetites and passions; it might put him under 
the power of his body ; and make his body much 
more apt to be fired at outward objects, which sink 
all pure and spiritual ideHB, and raise gross ones 
with much fliry and rapidity. Hereby his whole 
frame might be much corrupted, and that might go 
to deep in him, that all diose who descended from 
him might be deliled by it ; as we see madness, and 
some chronica! diseases, pass from parents to their 
children." 

Howeverthis might be, tiierecan, upon the whole 
consideration of the subject, be no difficulty in con- 
ceiving, if we liave toleratity rigtit notions of the 
two component parts of our frame, the mind and 
body, and of their qualities and powers, how those 
teated in the mind may be prompted by the influ- 
ences of the Holy Spirit to what is good ; or how 
biassed and inclined to evil by ihe fall of man, and 
how the passions proceeding from our corporeal 
part may, by the same medium, be reduced, on the 
one hand, under due restraint, or, on ihe ov\icx,\K^ 
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Aarhed and excited by sensuality : and it is no ob- 
jection to the fact itself, to allege that we cannot 
discover the secret springs and energies by which it 
is accomplished ; for there are many familiar occur- 
rences of the reality of which we are convinced, 
though we are <|uite incompetent to trace the mode 
in which they are effected. Every one, for instance, 
must acknowledge that the mind is susceptible of 
good or bad impressions from good or bad advice ; 
ftnd yet no one is so well acquainted with our in- 
ternal structure, as to point out intelligibly the pre- 
cise mode of operation, or how words become the 
signs of our ideas, or how, by producing an undu- 
lation of the air, which strikes upon the tympanum 
of the ear, they can affect the immaterial part of 
Qur frame, the mind : etill we are sure of the fact, 
though we are ignorant of the means by which it is 
brought about. And hence a position may be esta- 
blished of essential importance in matters of s 
mysterious kind, — that it is one thing to know, by 
external and internal proof level to our appre- 
hension, that a doctrine has been delivet'ed to us, 
and another to comprehend clearly the entire nature 
of iL 

We may, therefore, by the susceptibility of the 
mind to receive benefit by good advice, and our 
certainty of the effect produced, though ignorant ot 
the means employed, assent also to the doctrioe o* 
the beneficial influences of the Holy Spirit ; though 
we are as ignorant of the mode of operation in.diiB 
case as the other ; or as we are of the motion of 
the wind, respecting which we cannot tell whence 
it Cometh or whither it goeV\\. 'Wftto.iv, hoiw 



by making the mind ihe sultject of our congiderJ 

ation, see the reasonableness of inferring, that it ib 
upon its moral anii intellectual qualities that good 
impressions are made by ttie suggestions of the 
Holy Spirit ; and hence also further infer, that bad 
eifects may have been communicated to it by the 
fall. 



Alt opinion has been entertained by some, that original 
gin conveyed an hereditary taint to the posterity 
of Adam, in asnseguence of a violated covenmU, 
the eonditicns of which virtually comprehended hit 
postCTity, as well as Eve and himself 
Before we (]uit this subject of original sin, it m«f 
be as well to notice, briefly, two opinions which have 
been entertained respecting it ; one of which has a 
reference to the hereditary descent of the taint 
which was contracted by the disobedience of Adam,' 
and conveyed to his posterity ; and the other relates 
to an expressed or implied covenant entered into 
by our Great Creator with our primeval parents, m 
the first instance, but which was of that wide ex- 
teat, that it comprehended not them only, but their J 
descendants also, just as we ourselves, by a legal I 
deed or covenant, devise to heirs and assigns. ' \ 

Now, as to the first nation, without pretending, 
with Mitlebranche, to know any thing of the traces 
of the brain, or of any alteration in them which 
took place in consequence of the fall, such as pei- 
verse thoughts, stronger desires for sensible objects, 
and an aptitude to be more easily affected with such 
inclinations for worliJJy interests and p\eaaMve6 aa 
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to sin, and which traces, thus altered) 
were prop -j. ted by Adam and transmitted to his 
posterity ; ii U Still easy to conceive, as we have 
before intimated, that the pmiishment inflicted on 
him might, m part, consist in the deterioration of 
his rational faculties ; in the greater fallibility of his 
judgment ; and in the Buggesiions of his conscience, 
or his moral approbation and disapprobation becom- 
ing less operative and influential on the conduct of 
himself and his descendants : in addition to which, 
as we have already observed, his passions, appetites, 
and sensual propensities might, owing to some 
change which took place in his constitutional tem- 
perament, be BO interwoven in his frame, as to be 
more easily excited and inflamed, and kept, with 
greater difficulty, under projier regulation and con' 
trol. Of such a taint, and of the possibility of such 
a tendency to moral degeneracy, there is nothing to 
hinder us from forming a conception. We have, 
indeed, from analogy, an experimental proof of its 
feasibility, from our predispositions and aptitudes 
for the reception of hereditary complaints, of cheer- 
Ailness or gloom, of temper and inclination, and 
even of talents and mental capacity, which seem, 
in some cases, though not in all, transmitted fnm 
the parent to his olfspring. 

In this opinion, there is nothing contrary to the 
doctrine of motives, or of choice, originating from 
their opposition. Our motives, allowing them to 
have undergone a change from the fall, are still 
motives ; still arc they ascribable to reason or the 
passions ; still they have their origin in the flesh 
and spirit, though dou\)i,\e'&% %o fw changed 4^^_ 
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modified, as to occasion a difference in our proba- 
tionary tests, and render watchfulness and prayer, 
and divine grace and assistance, more essentially 
needful. 

With regard to the other opinion before men- 
tioned, of a covenant of works, or federal agreement, 
expressed or implied, as entered into betwixt our 
primeval parents and our Great Creator, of so wide 
and extensive a nature as to include not only them, 
but their remote posterity in distant ages, there is 
not any express mention in the account of the full 
in the book of Genesis, but only u command pro- 
hibiting their eating of the fruit of tlie tree of know- 
ledge, accompanied with a threat that, in ease of 
transgression, death should be the consequence and 
punishment, together with expulsion from the divin* 
presence and communication, and also from the 
garden of Eden. A curse also was denounced upon 
the ground, which no longer produced spontaneously 
what contributed to life anil its well-being, but re- 
quired culture, and labour, and the sweat of the 
brow, to render it fruitful. Now, though, in conse- 
quence of this sentence passed upon Adam and his 
posterity, our state and condition may have been 
degraded, and made much worse than it would 
otherwise have been, yet I am not aware that any'' 
one can prove that our moral sense, and powers of' 
acting as conscience dictates, were quite extin' 
guished and destroyed, or even so weakened and 
I reduced as to take away our responsibility and 
I sccouitiahleness for our conduct and behaviour: 
I and granting that we are accountable beings, no- 
^^^Ung can well appear more reasDnab\e, t\\a.n ^'S^ 
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we should have Bome power of doing or not doii^ 
those actions for which we are responsible. There 
are various considerations which conduce to show 
that we really do think ourselves accountable for 
our conduct ; amongst which may he mentioned the 
trials which take place in our criminal courts, and 
the sentences passed upon offenders, where it would 
be regarded as a poor, or rather no excuse for guilt, 
to plead our incapability of avoiding the commission 
of sin, in consequence of the fall of Adam. 

Wliether we take in,co consideration the disobedi- 
ence of Adam, and the imputation of his sin, or not, 
our spiritual and carnal motives, together with their 
competitions and opposition, and also the conse- 
quences which result from our transgressions, will 
■till continue unaltered. If, however, the doctrine 
tend to make us, as it ought to do, more circum- 
spect and watchful, more humble, and less confideat 
in our own powers, if more earnest in applying for 
Divine assistance, great good must be ascribed to it ; 
especially when we call to mind how disposed we 
are, if prosperous in the world, to think more highly 
of ourselves than we ought to think. 




Connected closely with ttiis doctrine of original' 
Btn, is the agency of the wicked one, who, if we 
take an enlarged view of the inspired writers, and 
of the whole of Scripture; from beginning to end, 
appears to be described a.s the tempter of Eve 
under the assumed disguise of a serpent. Now, 
Aere are many who have a repugnance to admit 
this doctrine of the agency of the wicked one, and 
think it hardly consistent with the acknowledged 
goodness of God, that evil spirits should be allowed 
to exercise their malignity on creatures so weak 
and fallible, as we mortals are : but we should learn 
to think humbly of ourselves, and call to mind that 
our unassisted reason is not infallible, that its powers 
arc limited, and cannot supply us witli information 
to be depended on respecting the beings who in- 
habit the invisible world, nor how, or in what de- 
gree, their conduct may affect us, or ours them. If 
our reason could give us a certain assurance on all 
subjects, there would be less need of revelation to 
make known to us those truths which might be 
learned without it. 

Locke observes, in his treatise on the Reason- 
ableness of Christianity, " It is enough to justify 
the fitness of any thing that is done, by resolving it 
into the wisdom of God, who has done "it, \J[\o\v^ 
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our short views and narrow understanding 
utterly incapable to see the wigdom and to judge 
rightly or it. We know little of this visible, and 
nothing at all of the state of the intellectual world, 
wherein are numbers and degrees of spirits out of 
the reach of our ken and guess, and therefore know 
not what transactions there were between God and 
our Saviour, in reference to his kingdom. We know 
not what need there were to set up a head and a 
chieftain here, referring to the prince of this world, 
the prince of the power of the air, whereof there 
are more than obscure intimations in Scripture : 
and we shall take too much upon us, if we shall call 
God's wisdom and providence to account, and partly 
condemn for needless, all that our weak end perhaps 
biassed understanding cannot account for." 

We are not, however, to forget, that it is by the 
medium of reason that we distinguish a true from 
a pretended revelation ; and having once satisfac- 
torily established, upon solid grounds, liie truth of 
revelation, which can only now be done by the de- 
liberate exercise of our rational faculties, we may 
then admit, with assurance of their reality, the 
truths which revelation conveys to us as articles of 
our faith, under a settled persuasion that the God 
of truth and righteousness would not set bis seal, as 
it were, to any doctrine, and attest and confirm it 
by miracles, which did not rest on the firm and solid 
basis of truth. Hence our belief of this and of other 
doctrines relating to Christianity, is transferred &oin 
the immediate deductions of our reason, to our iaidi 
in the declarations and promises of the Gospel : 
it has been justly obaeivei, t\\at. if there b^ll 
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filing which appears to be difficult or hard to be 
understood in revelation, it bears, in this respect, 
an analogy to the world of nature, where there are 
productions, the structure and utility of which are 
not, at first view, clear and intelligible to every 
observer. 

The question, then, about the agency of the 
wicied one, and the effect of his 
transferred from reason to revelation, and it is in< 
cumbent on us to consider, and weigh well in our 
minds, what proofs there are, in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, to countenance and establish this belief. Notr, 
in addition to what has been observed of Eve's 
temptation, we may add what we read in the Gos- 
pel relative to the temptation of our Saviour, who 
was led by the Holy Spirit into the 
be tempted of the deviL Is there any thing in this 
and other passages of Scripture, which can counte- 
nance the supposition which some have entertained 
on this subject, viz., that the doctrine took its rise 
from the personification of stn, in like manner as the 
heathens personified virtue ; and thus, having formed 
of ain an ideal being by personification, afterwards 
represented and spoke of it as a being endued with 
life. Such personification, when traced to its origin, 
will be found to be nothing more than a delusion, 
arising from an abstract idea, expressed by a gene- 
ral term, and having no formal or real existence ; 
and cannot, consequently, b« the subject of such 
description of the tempter as we have in the Gi 
pel, represen'ng our Saviour's temptation, 
much as it appears quite incongruous to commua 
sense to believe, that ft was nothing mote iXvwn aoi.' 
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lAistmct idea, or general term, wbieh converged « 
our Saviour in the wilderness, tempting him and 
promising him all the Idngdoms of the world, if he 
vould fall down and worship him. 

With as little reason can we believe that St. Peter 
was personifying sin and speaking figuratively where 
he describes tlie devil as a roaring lion, going about 
and seeking whom he may destroy. Nor is it 
reasonable to suppose that St. Paul would advise 
and admonish us to treat an abstract term as we 
would an enemy, and defend ourselves againet his 
attacks by putting on the whole armour of God ; or 
that a teacher divinely inspired would tell ub to 
resist or fly from a mere creature of the imagination, 
and on no account, as we valued our salvation, to 
aufifer ourselves to be led astray by its subtle devices 
and suggestions. Ingenious men, if fair and candid, 
would not, we may conclude, have harboured Burfi 
a far-fetched notion, had they not been led into the 
opinion, by some surmise that it was hardly recon- 
cileable with the goodness of God that He should 
permit so weak and fallible a being as man to be 
exposed to the attacks of so formidable an adversary 
as the apostate spirit. Now, if there were any solid 
foundation for such an imputation on the bene- 
volence of the Deity as those who reject the doctrine 
seem to intimate, it might afford a plea to demur 
'ibout its reception. But I am inclined to think that 
those who are most swayed by this objection do not 
entertain that confident assurance which others do, 
and which the Scriptures authorise, that there are 
good angels in the invisible world, who watch over 
our welfare, and who vejoicc at l.\\e tovwersion of a 
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; and that we have, moreover, Uie proraUe of 
our Saviour, that he would on his departure scud 
anotlier comforter to his disciples, the Spirit of 
truth, who should aid and «saist all who sincerely 
prayed for his help, in their spiritual conflicts, from 
whatever quarter, proceediiig to the end of the 
world. We have, further, this promise to encourage 
us ; that greater is he that i^ for us, than he that is 
in the world, and that if we will but duly and 
diligently cultivate the vital principle of faith, tlial 
alone will enahie us to quench all the fiery darts of 
the wicked one. It may likiewise be observed, that 
when we examine the mind with attention, it appears 
that it admits of being placed, as it were, in different 
states, some of which expose it more than others to 
the attacks of our spiritual enemies ; which states 
are brought on by thoughtlessness and neglect, by 
giving way to sensuality, and turning a deaf ear to 
the suggestions of reason and religion ; and these 
states, it is observable, could not but be highly 
prejudicial to our prospects of future happiness and 
the attainment of the favour and grace of God, 
whether we were or were not exposed by them 
more openly to the assaults of the devil; though 
doubtless this last must contribute to render our 
case more hopeless and desperate. 

It is a carnal state, we hazard little in saying, 
which exposes us to the subtle snares of our great 
adversary. They who are abandoned to fleshly and 
worldly objects and pursuits, and not those wl 
Bpirttuully minded, lie open to his attacks; and 
such circumstances the case of the former would 
hopeless one, even granting, aa v(c \\ot*' 
M 3 
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JtUt intimated, tliat the powers ofdaiVnessweMnOt 

permitted to assail them. Hence we infer that 
before the apostate spirit is allowed to tempt us, 
our minds must be, by our previous evil practices, 
reduced to a state adapted and suited ; swept, as it 
were, and garnished for the more apt reception of 
his malicious su^estions ; and this opinion is coun- 
tenanced by the question proposed by St. Peter to 
Ananias ; — " Why hath Satan filled thine heart, to 
lie unto the Holy Ghost?" or, in other words, what 
hast thou been doing, what covetous thoughts and 
desires hast thou been fostering and indulging, that 
thou shouldest have thus laid thyself open to the 
Biiares of Satan? and we may hence infer that it 
I ' Vas owing to his own personal and identical de- 
I ''pravity, to his want of faith in the sanctifying in- 
fluences of the Holy Spirit, to his hypocrisy, and 
not to any uncontrollable power of Satan in tbe 
first instance, that he was prompted to have re- 
course to subterfuges, falsehood, and prevarication. 
He reasons with him, indeed, on these grounds; — 
" Wliilst it (the substance he had sold) remained, 
was it not in thine own power? and after it wu 
sold, was it not in thine own power? why haiit thou 
conceived this thing in thine heart ? thou hast not 
lied unto men, but unto God." He was, in short, 
under the influence of covetous desires ansing cir- 
cuitously from a carnal principle ; and not led 
captive, in the first instance, by any impulse which 
he could not resist. From his punishment we may 
be certain that he was responsible for his conduct, 
which he would not have been had not his state 
. been probationary atvi"\wa act' 
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tt degree as Divine WiBdotn judged beat, to hu'awn 
guidance and direction. Tliat t!ie mind may, when 
off its guard, and when predisposed to indulgences 
of a. licentious nature, be more easily tempted by an 
invisible enemy, we may infer from what takes place 
in our ordinary intercourse with one another. It Js 
no uncommon thing for one human being to allure 
another into sinful compliances; but then the mind of 
the tempted is in some measure previously prepared 
for the allurement. There is a fitness, a congruity 
or likeness of feeling and sentiment within, which 
disposes him for the reception of bad advice; other- 
wise he would reject it, and abominate the man 
who, under specious pretences, is endeavouring to 
ruin his best interests, here and hereafter. This 
predisposition may in the first instance be ascribed 
to the undue prevalence of those sensual motives 
which incline men, when not kept under restraint, to 
listen to evil counsels ; whereas, were they directed 
by rational and spiritual motives they would apply 
to God fbr counsel and instruction ; to that Being 
" from whom all holy desires, all good counsels, and 
all just works do proceed." And hence young people 
who have not yet deviated into the paths of sin, 
and whose passions are liable to excitement, may 
be admonished of the danger of keeping company 
with those whose " evil communications corrupt 
good mannerB." From our liability to be injured 
by our associates, by mortals like ourselves, we may 
form a conception of the possibility of suffering from 
an invisible enemy; and did we view the subject in 
a proper light, we might turn it to our profit, and 
^jve from it an additional motWe tar cvcc\i\a- 
M 4 
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Bpection. For the mere idea Chat if we : 
guard we may lay ourselves open to the attacks of 
an invisible enemy, the devil, and be gradually led 
on by his wiles and seductions from one bad action 
to another, till we become, as it were, in league with 
the powers of darkness, and united with them to act 
in opposition to the divine will, is a reflection well 
calculated to make us watchful, to prompt us to put 
on the whole armour of God, and, more especially, 
the shield of faith ; lest haply we be found vainly 
fighting against and opposing our Creator and Pre- 
server. Should it still appear to some extraordinary 
and out of the common course of nature, that evil 
spirits are allowed to tempt mortals under any 
circumstances, it may be stated that our under- 
standings are but limited, and that we are ignorant 
how far, and in what degree, the influence and 
luiowledge of God's moral government in this world 
extend; nor how far the inhabitants of other worlds 
may be affected by the contemplation of it ; whether 
it may not be indispensable that the violated laws 
of the great Lawgiver should be vindicated, and 
whether there may not, moreover, be a relation and 
connection in some indescribable way subsisting 
betwixt ourselves and invisible spirits now, as we 
collect from revelation there wUI be in a future 
state. 

If good spirits and angels are permitted in any 
way to assist the virtuous; or wicked ones to foment 
the bad passions of and delude the vicious ; it is not 
difficult to conceive, that such intercourse may con- 
tribute to give the inhabitants of the invisible worlds 
more lively interest in w\iat vie do, than they coid^^ 




have been affected with, liad our actiocR and 'be- 
haviour been totally unknown to them, anil unob- 
served. There are passages in Scripture wliicli 
indisputably prove, that good angels take a lively 
interest in our welfare, and are represented as de- 
BJrous of knowing more than they do of the hidden 
counsels of God, respecting the redemption of man. 
But however this may be, our general state as proba- 
tionary beings is not altered. Our motives are the 
Eame, our sense of moral duty, our proneness, if off 
our guard, to sensual gratification the same, whether 
WE are influenced by the wicked example and cor- 
rupt insinuations of men, or the secret suggestiona" 
of an invisible enemy, and the same means, if ap- 
plied to with sincerity, will enable us to withstand the ] 
temptations and delusions of each of them respec-^ 




Oh tie advantages to be derived from the studif cf 
&ie mind and its motives, their operation and 

If we next advert to the practical improvement, 
which may be had from the study and contempla- 
tion of the mind, its qualities, and the motives 
whidi lie, as it were, enveloped and wrapped up in 
the form and structure both of it and of the body ; 
to the competition and opposition which arise from 
these motives ; and the important effects which may 
be ascribed to them ; as the choice, for instance, on 
the exercise of which morality, obedience, obliga- 
tion, duty, merit, and virtue, and their consequent, 
Bolid and true happiness, so very materially depend ; 
we may first mention, that a mere physical view of 
its qualities and states cannot well be taken without 
profit and advantage. 

I am not aware, that the most sceptical ever 
asserted, that it was a doubtful point, which ad- 
mitted of debate, whether the mind were not im* 
proved by exercise, by the contemplation of natural 
phenomena, for instance ; and yet, many as these 
advantages are, there cen hardly any of tJieni, gene- 
rally speaking, be stated, which may not likewise be 
cited, as arising irom the study of the mind. 

A c/rcuni scribed view of iVs <\\is.Uwea only, coi 
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be taken without comprehending any other bearing 
of a moral nature, would, even in thislimiteil consider- 
ation of it, be not unworthy <if our notice. But it is 
a subject which, if studied with attention, contributea 
much to the improvement of our faculties, and to 
excite and augment our veneration, gratitude, and 
love of God. If the visible and material world, 
which we can see and handle, affords ue many use- 
fill subjects for our observation, and which tend to 
increaee and promote an assurance and conviction of 
iJie power, wisdom, and goodness of God; eo like- 
wise does the mind, which, though invisible and im- 
material, may be known, intperfectly, we allow, if 
reference be made to its essence, and mode of union 
with the body ; yet still in other relations very satis- 
foctorily, as it regards its operations, suggestions, 
resolutions, and active determinations. In the visible 
and material world, there are two particulars which 
may be regarded as more especially worthy of 
our attention and observation; and these are, first, 
the exquisite skill and benevolent intention with 
which every object is formed and fashioned; and 
bext, the proportion, relations, and subserviency 
wbichareapparent,andwhichmaybe traced, not only 
betwixt the constituent parts of the same identical 
mass, but betwixt masses or bodies which are septk 
rate and remote from each other ; betwixt tlie smallest 
as Weil as the largest body, the pebble on which we 
tread, or the insect too dinninutive to be seen by 
the naked eye, as well as the globe which we in- 
habit, and which forms, together with the other 
planets wbicb move round the sun, our solar system. 
^^^ffben, as to iherektion, fitness, and Bu\>%etN'v%^c:^i 
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betwixt the atomic particles and ingredientB t 

which maases are composed, they also are highly 
deserving of our notice and admiration. The very 
air we breathe is composed of different gases, od the 
nice and exact proportion and admixture of which 
its salubrity and useful properties depend : too much 
of either of its components parts, namely, oxygen 
and nitrogen, would render it noxious and unwhole- 
some, and destructive of life. The eye, on examin- 
ation, appears to be formed of muscles, coats, and 
humours, which, for the purposes of vision, must be 
placed at certain distances from each other, with an 
adaptation of their respective quantities in a pro- 
portionate order and degree. Nor would the mere 
structure of the eye alone, however admirable, en- 
able us to see. 

Rays of light exterior to and without it, must fall on 
objects, and be again reflected from them ; they must 
be converged and concentrated, and directed in a 
certain order, so as to fall at a proper focus on the 
retina of the eye. Nor is this all; for a mere pic- 
ture, though painted in the most splendid and 
beautiful colours, wouM neither on the eye nor in 
any other situation give us any notice or idea of an 
external object, without the further process of the 
conveyance of it to the sensorium by the optic 
nerve. How spirit and matter there unite ; how the 
former derives perception from the latter, with our 
present capacities, which are limited, doubtless for 
the wisest reasons, in this present life, we have no 
power of apprehending or conceiving. 

But though the world of nature abounds with ob- 
Jects, ivhich by the wisdom, awi diea.^ ^ 



fitredgfat and intention displayed in their structtVf 
and in the arrangement, proportion, and admixture 
of their component parts, afford tit subjects fur our 
contemplation, yet are they not more worthy of our 
study and attention than the mind, with its feelings, 
auaceptibilities,pa£Bions, emotions, and affections. As 
to the structure of the mind, though the essence of 
it, which is the focus or point of union of its various 
properties, be of too minute and etherial a nature to 
be perceptible by any of our senses ; yet its qualities, 
fi'om which we infer its existence, do not in like 
manner elude our observation. Of the memory, for 
instance, we can all of us form a notion : it is not a 
term without a meaning; avox ei preterea nihil: wa 
are fully aware of what the term is intended to exv 
press. We can make ourselves acijuainted with its^ 
useful properties, as well as its defects, and pre- 
scribe and follow rules for the removal of the latt^ 
and the improvement of the former. The samd 
may be said of its powers of reasoning, judging, and 
comparing; of the conscience, and moral feelings; of 
the approbation we experience within us of what is 
good, andof ourdisapprobationofwhatisbad. All our 
mental qualities are in some degree level to our 
apprehension ; we can examine their nature, pre< 
scribe rules for their use, esercise, and right appli. 
cation, and in imagination separate from their im- 
perfections, and exalt their excellencies, or tlK. 
reverse. It is the mind which approximates us to' 
our Maker, which constitutes within us the divine 
image, and which is, of the two component parts of 
our irame, of infinitely the greatest value, and the 
most deserving of our study and obset'iaTice. 
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we be justly said to be ignorant of itB apti- 

cions. We can perceive that the 
though immaterial, is closely connected with, 
.ffected by external objects ; and from these 
last, by some unknown process which we cannot 
decipher and unravel, its primary notions and per- 
ceptions are derived : it has, therefore, a relation tu 
external objects, and is susceptible of impressions 
from them. If, moreover, law municipal, ceremonial, 
civil, positive, moral, preceptive, and religious, be 
abstract terms which are capable of being known 
by us, and understood, and also acted upon, and 
neglected or observed ; if general rules may be 
adapted to them, not only for the conduct of nations 
but individuals; if they are calculated for men in all 
ages ; for our children, and remote posterity, as well 
as for ourselves and contemporaries, then can we 
truly allege that there does not prevail a more ex- 
act relation, and reciprocal subserviency betwixt 
the rays of light reflected from the objects on which 
they fall, and the eye which beholds them, than 
diere is betwixt our eense and feeling of moral 
good and evil, and the law, which is the subject of 
tbem, whether that law be civil or religious, derived 
from nature, or revealed to us by the Spirit of God 
in Holy Writ. 

Nor can it be said with truth, that the study of 
die mind, whether we advert to its qualities or to 
its susceptibilities and relations, is less important or 
instructive than what is exhibited by external ob- 
jects and phenomena in the world of nature. If the 
letter afford us useful exercise for the employment 
of our time and abiVit'ies, so io VVe^oTwiw sJao ; 
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the mece exercise and occupation of our min<lg, 
well as bodies, is of greater concern to us, than an. .. 
unreflecting person may perhaps imagine. Not, 
only are the powers of the one, and the faculties of 
the other gradually unfolded and developed by itf 
but they are enlarged and strengthened. 

Nor can the necessity of such exercise to our im- 
provement be regarded as a grievance, nor, in facti 
in any other light tlian as a blessing in this our pro- 
bationary state. Bodily and mental exertion, whilst 
it tends to strengthen and improve our faculties, 
fills us, at the same time, with cheerfulness and 
alacrity, and removes that apathy and listlessnesa 
which are irksome and oppressive. _ J 

Those only who labour till they are in aome^tfl 
measure fatigued, can be truly said to have any real., ^ 
enjoyment of ease and leisure ; and when unoc- 
cupied, we stand as much in need of employment, 
as when we have laboured much we require rest 
and quiet. The interests and welfare of society 
are promoted by our active exertions, and it is a 
part of our duty to endeavour to bear one another's 
burthens, and thus advance the good of the com- 
munity and further the general ends and designs 
of providence. The wearisoraeness and tiresome 
apathy which oppress the mind, when we have 
nothing to occupy or rouse its energies, were, doubt-. J 
less, intended to excite us to action and make ub.J 
serviceable to one another, and thus awaken and ^ 
foster social love and aCTection in the heart ; and we 
can never be sufHciently thankful to the all-wise 
Being who created us, that He has provided for our 
^iMBUch an ample stock of materials v^lWu^., %vA , 
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auch an abundant store of ideas within, to afford 
exercise to our powers both of mind aod bodj. 
Nor is it mere employment only, which may be 
alleged as an advantage, and as affording relief 
irom the tedium of inaction ; for it is by means of 
.exercise that our powers are in the first instance 
elicited, and in the next enlarged. Our best qua- 
lities are developed by it, and without it would, 
like the diamond in the mine or cavern, lie buried 
in the inmost recesses of the mind, or, like it, coa- 
dnue unknown and unappreciated, whilst in a rude 
and unpolished state : nor is it merely our reason, 
judgment, memory, discernment, or any other of 
our physical powers which are thus rendered more 
vigorous, retentive, and discerning, but our con- 
science and moral feelings, likewise, are more sus- 
ceptible of truth and rectitude. Some men's 
consciences may, indeed, constitutionally be more 
•-.ender than tho^e of others, and their moral, re- 
ligious, and benevolent feelings more readily ex- 
cited : but there are none of us who may not, by 
our sincere endeavours and earnest prayers, attain 
more vivid sentiments of duty, and a more lively 
faith, and learn to discriminate, with nicer accuracy, 
the boundaries of right and wrong. Whilst the study 
of the mind and its endowments, and attention to 
their mode of operation, thus exercise our faculties 
and awaken our moral feelings, the ekill displayed 
in its structure, and the end and design of its form- 
ation, cannot but excite our wonder, and call forth 
our praise and admiration of God's wisdom and 
^odness, and other perfections. 
A view of the vorta of Go^ m the world t£ n>- 




i BOme, perhaps, may suppoae is better 
lated to produce this effect : but if we have any 
adequate notion of the mode by which we perceive 
and gain ideas of outward objects, and afier having 
acquired them, lay and treasure them up, as it were, 
in the mind, for future use; if we have duly reflected 
on the power we possess of forming abstract notions, 
and by their means comprehending particulars ip 
dasses, and after we have compared their similitudes 
and agreement, arranging thera under general heads, 
thus simplifying our observations and facilitating 
our studies ; if we duly reflect on the connection 
and sympathy which a wise providence has esta- 
blished, and which subsists betwixt mind and body, 
flesh and spirit, material and immaterial essences, 
and the choice which is thus elicited ; and fhrther, 
that good and evil are placed before us, that the mind 
can discriminate betwixt them, ascertain their nature 
and results, and pursue or avoid them ; that from 
the exercise of these powers, good or bad sug- 
gestions arise in the mind, end virtuous or vicious 
habits are formed within us; that we are by con- 
science, and a moral feeling of approbation and 
disapprobation, enabled to know and he assured 
that it is right, and that it is our interest and duty 
to obey God, and wrong and hurtfii! to us to dis- 
obey Him ; and that we are so formed as to ex- 
perience a delightful complacency when we submit 
to the will of God, and remorse and uneasineSB 
when we oppose it, and perversely strive to frus»' 
trate His wise and benevolent intentions for the 
welfare of His creatures. Wlioever duly reflects 
on these and other powers and operallons cS "fti^ 
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mind, must feel a conviction that the perfection 
Ga<I are a» conspicuous in the formation of the in- 
ternal qualities of the mind as in tlie creation of any 
of His material productions. 

Thus it is, that attention bestowed upon our 
intellectual faculties, as well as upon objects in the 
voHd without OS, increases our veneration and love 
of God, and alfords us the strongest assurances that 
we are not endued with reason, made capable of 
distinguishing good and evil, and placed in a pro- 
bationary state, without an adequate and appropriate 
design and intention. 

T^e study cf (he mind and iU molivei tends to supply 
tis with stick a general knowledge of our common 
nature as may aid and assist vs in attainivg a 
clearer insight into our c/iaraoter, and the cause and 
occasion ofpre/udices to which we are subject. 

It may be mentioned as another advantageous 
result, arising from the study of the mind and its 
motives, that it enables us to acquire that general 
knowledge of ourselves, which may be regarded as 
a preliminary step towards the attainment of a more 
thorough and intimate acquaintance with our many 
frailties and imperfections, and the end and design 
of our being placed in this previous state of triaL 

To make ourselves as well acquainted as oar 
limited abilities will permit, with the attributes and 
perfections of God, and with the duty which we 
owe to Him, is one branch of knowledge in which 
our present and future interests are principally con- 
cerned, and nenl to, it taa.^ Ve at&ted, a knowledge 
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rfOOTselres. Without the latter, indeed, it maj^lx^ 
questioned, whether the former can be known 01^ 
appreciated. 

And yet, important as this knowledge may be, 
many of us, for want of due consideration, seem 
hardly aware of it. We appear to be ignorant of 
our imperfections, and how very liable we are to im- 
bibe prejudicea and false notions in early youth, and 
the difficulty of eradicating them in subsequent life. 

We seldom think that it is worthy of our best 
endeavours to attain this knowledge, or aim at it 
with any fixed and steady purpose ; or otherwise we 
hastily suppose that it is of too abstract a nature to 
be level to common observation. And yet, as the 
management of ourselves is, in a great measure, 
entrusted to ourselves; as we have laws prescribed 
for our observance ; as there are many tests of 
obedience, many temptations to which we are made 
subject, and various occasions, by means of which, 
without caution, we may be seduced into wrong 
conduct; as we have passions within to subdue and 
regulate, as well as to guard against dangers from 
without; and as we could sustain no injury in a 
moral view from the latter, if the former were under 
due subordination, it certainly appears only common 
prudence to strive diligently to make ourselves as 
well acquainted as we are able with the powers and 
qualities of mind and body, and by what train of 
thoughts and course of conduct we may encourage 
those motives which are favourable to virtue, and 
discourage the contrary. In common life, we can" 
discern tbe propriety and utility of making ounaeheft 
well acguainted with the structure of the 'H\&Wiitti«o.t 
N 2 
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or machine which assists us in our labour. Even 
the husbandman must gttin some notion of the 
iplements he makes use of before lie can apply 
them prolitablj'. The soldier must be exercised 
and disciplined, and learn the nature and intention 
of the offensive and defensive weapons he employs 
in war, the weight of his artillery, the strength of 
his powder, and how to measure the distance of the 
fortifications or lines he either attacks or defends. 
Advantage may in like manner be expected from a 
knowledge of our mental powers, which are the 
instruments we employ in the conduct of our lives, 
and which the better w« know and understand, tlie 
better able we shall be to limit our researches to 
proper objects. 



On tlie prtgudir.es to which man is suhjecC. 
Amongst other advantages which may be referred 
to a knowledge of ourselves, and the operation of 
our rational and animal motives, we may mention 
a better insight into the cause and occasion of our 
prejudices, and how they may be avoided and re- 
moved. Many of them originate in a narrow self- 
love, which may be ascribed to the ascendancy of 
our animal propensities ; from which we may leam 
the connection subsisting by this intermediate link 
betwixt our motives and our prejudices, respecting 
subjects in which self may appear to be less im- 
plicated; as in affairs of a national concern, even in 
these we are apt to attach ourselves to a party 
without ever thinking of sitting down and de- 
/j'berately considering ■w\\eft\eT fe^ t&eaau.res we ap- 
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prove or condemn have or have not the sanction of 
sound reason in their support. In other c 
prejudices may not be bo much of our own formation 
as instilled into us by the suggestions of otliers in 
the earlier periods of our life ; and in such circum- 
stancea we ought, as we would avoid error, take as 
impartial a review as we are able of our sentiments 
of men and things. And those who have any in- 
fluence over the young and inexperienced, should 
hence be cautioned, not by anything they say o 
to convey erroneous notions into the untutored 
taind. For though some of our prejudices may 
appear trifling and unimportant, and terminate in 
mere indications of whim and caprice, and others 
have even a mixture of good in them, and proceed 
from a faulty superstructure upon a not unsubstantial 
basis ; yet there are others, pregnant with evil, and 
productive of the worst consequences. We may b 
prejudiced not only respecting our ordinary concema 
and affairs, — not only in the view we take of policy 
and government, in which our opinions, pro 
may be of httle importance, but in our ri 
creed, in the doctrines of Christianity we embrace, 
and respecting those moral and religious precepts 
and sanctions which are establislied by Divine 
wisdom, to encourage virtue and lay a restraint on 
wickedness. From prejudices of this kind many evils 
ensue; not only such disputes and controversies 
are productive of ill-will and hatred, but of w 
with all its evils ; which, in most cases, might 
avoided if both the interested parties could be pre* 
vailed on to lay aside their prejudiced and partial 
views. Experienceinforms aBthatpTe)u.&icea%i 
N 3 
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religion and moral obligations and restnonta may be 

easily instilled into tlie minds of young people, who 
may thus be induced to give a freer rein to their 
animal passions and propensities. 

How powerful an effect prejudice may produce, 
we may learn from the conduct of the Pharisees 
and rulers of the Jews, when our Saviour preached 
to them the doctrines aiid precepts of his religion. 
They appeared as if they were blind to his miracles, 
and were incapable (^inferring that one gifted with 
such powers must have received his commission fr^jm 
God ; they were as deaf to his divine doctrines and 
precepts as they were blind to his miracles, and 
hardened against the reception (rf virtuous and 
religious impressions. 

Their prejudices were, in part, owing to the false 
views they toolt of the Mosaic dispensation, which 
they could not be prevailed on to believe was ever 
to give way to a purer and more spiritual form of 
worship; to the value they placed on their rites, 
ceremonies, and traditions, and to the low estate, 
country, and parentage of our Saviour ; asking con- 
temptuously, whether any good could come out of 
Nazareth, and whether his father were not a 
carpenter. 

Objections of a similar kind were raised against 
His disciples whom he selected as instruments to 
propagate His religion ; swne of whom were fisher- 
men, and one a publican, or tax-gatherer, which 
was an odious office. 

Men of this stamp, they could not be persuaded, 
were proper to be selected for any important under- 
taking, and heace le^ised \a ^-^voune the ho] 
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^Mopim^of the doctrine, or the credentials ofils 
authority ; whereas the doctrines themselves should 
have been considered and appreciated ; and as to 
the low estate of Jesus and Hig followers, irom that 
they might have derived an argument for the truth 
of what they taught ; for had they not been divinely 
JDBpired, men in humble life, and plain, and uo- 
educated, would neither have set up as teachers of 
ihe great and learned, nor could they have composed 
the purest and best system of doctrines and precepts 
vhich had ever been inculcated. 

A little reflection might, moreover, have intimated 
to them that it was not likely that men in their 
circumstances, and of plain and simple manners, 
and lovers of truth, and devoid of ambition, should 
form a scheme of any kind, political or religious, to 
impose upon mankind. Had Christianity, indeed, 
been divulged by men of rank and abilities, some 
suspicion of this kind might have prevailed which 
could not attach to the disciples of our Lord. 

To this we may add, that had our Saviour ap- 
peared as a king or ruler, endued with temporal 
power. He could not have afforded so generally 
useful an example of meekness, humility, and the 
patient virtues. Other prejudices prevailed, more- 
over, amongst the Pharisees and rulers of the Jews ; 
they disliked the purity of our Saviour's doctrines, 
and the humble virtues he recommended. 

By attending to the conduct of the Jews and their 
opposition to our Saviour's doctrines, so excellent 
and pure, the pernicious effects of our prejudices 
in obscuring our intellectual vision, hardening our 
hearts against virtuous impressiona, awi flis^wivKt 
S if 
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iB to 'disregard the evidence of truth, may 

lected, and we may further learn how carefully we 
ought to guard against them, and how useful a 
powerful conviction of our liability to be affected by 
them, and also a minute enquiry into their nature, 
may be to enable us to avoid or correct them. For 
as in disorders of the body, the better acquainted 
we are with our constitution and the symptoms of a 
complaint, the better able we are to prescribe a 
remedy; so the more we know of our prejudices and 
what occasions them, the more we shall be upon 
our guard against them, and the more likely to use 
such means for their removal, as by God's blessing 
may be attended with success. 

Nor can it be reasonably objected, that our liability 
to prejudices is a topic foreign to and unconnected 
with the subject of our treatise, for that narrow and 
contracted selRshness and pride to which many of 
them may be ascribed, will be found, on examination, 
to have their origin in the animal appetites and pro- 
pensities ; whereas humility, and that pious and 
reverential awe and fear of God, which makes men 
circumspect and watchful over their thoughts as 
well as actions, cannot but proceed from the higher 
and spiritual motives of our frame. On these 
grounds I purpose to dwell a little longer on this 
subject : and as our prejudices may be arranged 
under distinct heads, and a clearer view uf tbem 
thus afforded; as some of them are of a more gene- 
ral description, and common to all men, and others 
more appropriate to the character of the individual; 
as some arise from words, the vehicle of our thoughts, 
and others from the inftueivce ot visionary syat( 
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K^uch oOcasionally prevail, I purpose to touch upon 
them briefly in these diiTerent bearings. My Lard 
Bacon has already classed tliem under these heads, 
and I puqiose to avail myself of hia arrangement 
and able treatise en this subject. 

Lord Boom represents vs as exposed to prejudices 
incideitl to out common nature, and as bdngs of a 
certain class and order, ai^d which he calls preju- 
dices of llie tribe. 

He represents us as being, in the first place, sub- 
ject to harbour prejudices common to the order, 
tribe, or state of being in which we are placed, and 
to the danger of imbibing which we are all exposed. 
The whole of our species are endued with similar 
powers and qualities of mintl and body, which sepa- 
rate and distinguish man from other beings in the 
scale of existence ; and it is owing to these powers 
and properties, common to us all, that we become 
subject to various errors and misconceptions, ai 
are in danger of viewing, even moral subjec 
amongst others, through a wrong medium ; and thai 
better opinion we have of ourselves, and the more 
remiss we are and unmindful of our frailties 
inlperfections, the mure exposed we are to error 

Now, our attention has been already directed to 
diii general character of our common nature, in 
foregoing part of this treatise, in which the qualities 
of our minds and the appetites of the body, and the 
competition which takes place betwixt reason and 
the passions, have passed under our review. The . 
field which is thus opened for the exeicU^ o'i (^^^ov:.%1^J 
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tlie power which, by these means, we derive ol 
choosing well, and agreeably to the dictates of reason 
and religion, and of persevering in our good resolu- 
tions and in the practice of virtue, till habits of holi- 
ness are formed, strengthened, and rooted in us, we 
may justly regard as coinmon to our whole species, in 
every climate and under every form of government 
where civilisation has been instrumental In opening 
the mind to admit instruction. 

A competent knowledge of our general character 
BB a tribe, with its appropriate endowments, will tend 
to make us cautious and circumspect, and fearful of 
offending. For we hence collect, that however 
much we may be distinguished by reason, intelli- 
gence, and moral feelings from the hrute creation, 
yet that still, notwithstanding these high qualities, 
many of us are frail and fallible, and oflen suffer 
the passions and appetites of the body, and the de- 
sires connected directly or more circuitously with 
it, to assume an ascendancy over us and enslave our 
reason : and when this is the case, it is impossible 
to say to what errors we may not be exposed. For 
reason is or ought to be the guide of our actions ; 
by means of it we investigate truth, and when it is 
warped and biassed, our judgment is liable to be 
misled. 

This general knowledge of our common properties 
OB a tribe, and the errors and prejudices to which 
we are exposed from the prevalence of our inferior 
motives, in a state of trial, in which our faith, judg- 
ment, and religious principles are put to the test, by 
being exposed to temptation, will prepare us for a 




strict examination of our respective characters torn 

qualities as individuals. 



We are subject to pr^udices Jrom vsliat Lord Bacon 
calls the specus, or cavern^ or the peculiar and up- 
propriale qualities, as well natural as acquired, of 
each one's individual mind. 

The common properties which we posaesB as 
beings of a certain tribe or order, are distributed to 
us in dilferent portions and degrees, and are infi- 
nitely varied by what Lord Bacon calls the specus, 
or, in other words, the peculiar form and structure, 
if we may so speak, of each one's individual mind. 

Nothing is more evident than the diversity which 
prevails in the talents and capacities, passions and 
propensities of different persons. As there are, 
moreover, different ranks, stations, and occupations 
in life, so there are appropriate qualities and talents 
adapted to them. 

Neither our minds nor bodies are cast, if I may 
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others, with somewhat different feelings, is strength- 
ened, in many instances, by the occupation, employ- 
ment, and avocation in which he is employed. 
Reid observes that a man whose thoughts have 
been confined by his profession to a beaten track is 
apt to draw every thing into the sphere of his pro- 
igiOD, and to judge by it of things w\vic\v \w,Ne tio _ 



relation to it. False notions are often imbibedTl 
early youth, on philosapliical and moral subjects, 
owing to a defective education, wliich may have an 
unfavourable effect on the understanding, and B'arp 
the judgment. 

Not only the ihouglits but the words which men 
use, bear some reference and likeness to their occu- 
pations, as is evident in the language of sailors and 
others ; insomuch that some have affected to say, 
that by talking with any one and noting the fa- 
vourite terms he uses in conversation, a probable 
conjecture may be form-ed of his trade or profession. 

In different minds, likewise, a diversity of sug- 
gestions Arises from the same circumstances and 
objects. There are some whose powers of memory 
are more retentive than those of others, and who 
can correctly and minutely describe objects and 
occurrences, without diverging from tliem, or 
noting their resemblances and similitudes, wbilst 
the minds of others are more sensibly alive to sug- 
gestions originating in resemblance and analogy. 
To suggestions of analogy, genius, invention, fiincy, 
and imagination, are or seem to be more closely 
allied, whilst those suggestions whicli are strict and 
literal representations o( mere matter of fact, are 
more closely connected with the retentive powers 
of memory. 

Not only the qualities of our mind vary, but the 
constitutional temperament of our bodies, and the 
strength of our appetites and passions; and this 
may occasion an additional diversity, from the sym- 
pathy and reciprocal feeling which prevails betwixt 
ind and body ; a.nd liamie, ^\\ilBt some bsYB 



to guard against a keener thirst of pleasure, there 
are others more or less affected as they are watchful 
or negligent, by the desires which arise from the 
prospect or possession of wealth or power. 

The features of our countenances, or the shape 
and form of our bodies, do not, in short, vary more 
than our tempers and capacities, and our suggestions 
and susceptibihties. Hence the nature of our par- 
ticular trial must be proportion ably varied ; and it 
seems hence to follow, as a natural consequence, 
that just as the labourers who, in the parable, are 
represented as hired to work in the vineyard, had 
not all of them an equal task to perform, so God 
liath ordained that, in the world at large, some from 
their peculiar temperament and constitution, and 
mental powers and feelings, as well as from their 
employments, should find more difficulty in the 
performance of their duty in this state of probation, 
than others who are placed in it with different 
faculties and feelings, and under different and more 
favourable circumstances. 

Slill, amidst this diversity of trial, none ought to 
despond, nor the most favoured to be presumptuous. 
Those who usefully employ the best endowments, 
are, after all, but unprofitable servants, and have no 
talent but what they received from God ; and tliose 
who may seem more hardly dealt with, are not, 
however, tempted beyond what they are able to 
bear, there being, with the temptation, means and 
assistances provided to avoid or conquer them, if 
we will but pray for them with earnestness and real 

u the Lord of tlie vineyardh\TeOiftie\^Q>j,T«%, 
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at different hours, he did not do any oF them i 
injury by so doing, having previously agreed with 
them for a certain sum ; and though, in the world 
at large, some may have a more easy and others a 
more toilsome task, yet none have any merits of 
their own to plead for greater allowances or in- 
dulgences, nor can any in justice require more 
assistance than they may now have, if they will only 
ask for it with sincerity. Inasmuch, then, as we 
are all of us exposed to prejudice from some pecu- 
liarity in our original form and structure, temper, 
and turn of mind, which is strengthened by edu- 
cation, mode of life, occupation, and other circum- 
stances ; and as some are naturally more docile and 
tractable than others, as some are of a more, violent 
temper, and others meek, it becomes each one of 
us to examine well his peculiar turn of mind and dis- 
position, and to what temptations he is most ex- 
posed, and whether they arise from pleasure, wealth, 
or power ; and, like men in a town besieged by an 
artful enemy, consider well from what quarter they 
may be most easily assailed, and where they are 
most exposed to attack, there place the strong* 
gnaid. 



iVari to the Iribe, and the appropriate qualities of each 
ifuUnidual, the third source of error and prejudice 
nua/ be referred to the words in which we convey 
our ideas I and &e fourtli, which Lord Bacon colh 
the pr^udices of the theatre, arises from the influ- 
ence and prevalence tfvisionarr/ systems. 

Another source of error and prejudice arises from 
the misconceptions to whicli the words and language 
we use, in communicating our thoughts and wonts, 
opinions, information, and ideas to one another, 
are liable, and to which many evil effects may be 
ascribed. Indeed, all the heat and animosity which 
arise in controversy and disputation, may in some 
measure be referred to this head ; and from which 
hatred, strife, and ill-will of^en proceed. Now, evils 
of this kind we are much more iikely to avoid, if 
our minds are under the guidance of reason and not 
passion, if regulated by the spirit and not carnal 
affections. When subject to the influence of the 
former, we are more sensible of our defects, we 
think more humbly of ourselves, we are not so eosilf 
mortified when our mistakes and errors are exposed* 
we are more convinced of the frailty of our nature, 
more humble and sensible that we may mistake as 
well as others, and that we enjoy no peculiar powers 
or privileges which exempt us from falling into 

Under the term idola Jbri, or prejudices of the 
forum, a term expressive of a mart or place of re- 
effft, where nothing can be done wllhoal Isiitoi^wa^ 
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and where formerly debates were held, 
speeches delivered, and magistrates elected. Lord 
Bacon apecifies the pr-ejudices which may be at- 
tributed to the misapplication and misconstruction 
of the words we use in our common intercourse 
with one another. 

For the blessing of speech we can never be suf- 
ficiently thankful, nor too careful in guarding it 
JTom abuse. By its means we make known our 
wants; by it we enlarge the boundaries of our 
knowledge, clothe our thoughts in words, improve 
our judgment and reasnning faculties, praise God, 
and offer Him the tribute of our gratitude for 
His manifold mercies. It enables us to deny and 
affirm, to investigate natural, moral, and religious 
truth, to form propositions on scientific subjects, 
and by. a series of consecutive ones, gradualiy ad- 
vance from plain, simple, and self-evident facts and 
axioms to more recondite and abstruse discoveries. 
Still, notwithstanding it is liable to great abuses, 
and, under tlie influence of a carnal principle, it 
may be perverted, and falsehood propagated instead 
of truth ; it may serve to impress upon us a con- 
viction of our liability to apply words in a wrong 
sense, and consequently how necessary it is in our 
disputes and controversies to reflect upon their resl 
signification, and to avoid a positive and dogmatical 
■way of expressing our opinions, if we duly reflect 
on the source from which we derive the terras 
we use. All of them are borrowed from sensible 
objects, and, consequently, in their most abstract 
and refined speculations, all men are obliged to 
have recourse to tbewv lo ex^Tess vUcw sentin 



sentimeat^^^ 
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lliough we caa, therefore, by a comparative 
logy, form to ourselves abstract notions, and discourse 
upon subjects of an intellectual and spiritual nature, 
yet still we have noabstractlunguage, but are obliged 
to use such terms as our capacities and capabilities 
will furnish us with, and which may be adopted In- 
advertently, and selected without proper diecrimin- 
ation. Few in controversial discussion seem aware 
of the danger they are exposed to, of attaching to 
words a different meaning from what they do with 
whom they converse, Kor do they think it so 
necessary as it really is to weigh well in their minds 
the true meaning of them, but are careless in this 
particular, and usually affix to them any loose notions 
which may casually have occurred to them when 
they were first mentioned in their hearing ; which are 
afterwards adopted as if they were understood and 
could not be misapplied. But this, in reality, is far 
from being the case. The same term, a little ex- 
perience and attention may convince us, is used in a 
different sense by different persons ; and more espe- 
cially those complex ones which have many simple 
ideas attached to them. Terms of this kind occur in 
Scripture, as well as in other books. In different 
passages, moreover, they are used in different 
senses ; and it is ascribed to the poverty of our 
language, which is not sufficiently copious to allow 
an appropriate word for every specific idea of the 
mind. To form some adequate conception of the 
true meaning of any given term we meet with, we 
must take into our consideration the drifl and 
tendency of the writer or speaker in his application 
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of it, tbe (xmtext, or what precedes and follows it, and 
enter, as it were, into the spirit, feelings, and des^ 
of the author or speaker at tiie time, and under tbe 
existing circumstances in which he wrote or spoke 
Even in the Scriptures there are maoy words wtncji 
admit of different interpretations, and which may lie 
understood, for want of due precaution, in a wnitlg 
sense. Tlie word faith, for instance, has, by atatat^ 
been hastily represented as a quality which iriH 
make up for all defects, offences, and imperfection^ 
not considering the various meanings it conveys 'id 
Holy Writ ; such as fidelity in one place, a bsrb 
belief, unaccompanied with a suitable practice^in 
another ; and that firm assent, which is prodootiill 
of a lioly life, and a nneek, humble, and Chiutild 
temper, in a third. '■,<' 

The word election, also, some have understood as 
applicable to individuals, and to partial regards, and 
not as the means appointed by Divine Wisdom ID 
rescue nations from idolatry, in the fulness of tbne^ 
by a special interference, and by commuuicatinga 
knowledge of the true God to one people, viz. die 
Jews, for the purpose of preserving it there, till the 
coming of the promised Messiah, when nations wew 
more enlightened and better prepared for its re- 
c^tion. Again, justification has been regarded by 
some as so operative and efficacious, that if any bat 
once been by faith and repentance cleared of hii 
ofiences in the present life, or, in other woi^ 
justified, he cannot, by any subsequent conduct, f^ 
from this blessed and heavenly state, and he after- 
wards condemned ; not considering that a state <if 
terinioates o'Qlywi\\i\ye-, i^a.\,\\f«t.(itbinketl) 
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beftUndetfa securely must take heed lest he &II1; 
and that it is our duty, as long as we continue in 
this world, to be employed in the great work of our 
salvation. 

Divine grace is likewise a doctrine that has been 
abused to the purposes of sin, whilst the merits and 
efficacious sacrifice of Christ has been extended by 
osiers beyond all due limits, and explained in a 
sense as though any one, by laying hold of them, as 
it were, and resting upon them with a blind con- 
fidence and assurance, could compensate for their 
demerits, though they continued in their sins, not 
ooQsidering that Christ came into the world to 
destroy the works of the devil, to prepare men for 
his spiritual kingdom, by turning them from their 
iniquities, and by releasing them from the doroinioo 
of sin here, to secure them from the punishment of 
it hereafter. We may, from these, and innumerable 
o^er instances, observe, that the faculty of speech 
maybe abused, that inadequate and wrong meanings 
may be affixed to terms, and that dangerous doc- 
trines may be disseminated by false interpretationGi 
and tliat, by their instrumentality, the mind is sub^ 
C^tible of falsehood as well as truth. As long as 
the mind is free, and not compelled to adopt any 
given opinions, such errors and delusions may be 
cacpected to arise from a heated imagination, rash 
judgments, and ungoverned passions. And we may 
hence derive a useful lesson respecting the ne- 
cessity of cool deliberation ; and that, as words 
admit of different meanings, to think before we 
Bfeak : by which much senseless warmth in debate^ 
^ptUundiristiaa enmity, might be &voide(\, «a ^^. • 



r Mdui^rous delusioDS tending to lull the consc»e*ce, 

and to whisper peace where there is no peace. 

Another abuse to which words are liable, it may 
be proper to advert to before the subject la dis- 
missed, and that is, when bad men wiifidly pervert 
them, to misrepresent vice and virtue, and confouad 
the actions of the good and bad. 

It is no uncommon thing for the mahclous and 
the artful to misconstrue the motives of the good) 
and to exaggerate their failings, whilst attempts are 
made, on the other hand, to excuse and extenuate 
the bad ; and with regard to virtue and vice in the 
abstract, some would encourage an opinion and a 
belief, that the former is a name and notiiing more, 
(meaning hereby not a quality abstracted from its 
adjuncts, but the reality of any such perfection as is 
expressed by it,) whilst the deformity of the latter is 
passed over, or depicted under a specious and plau- 
sible appearance. Improper thoughts are conveyed 
in decent language, and licentious ones are artftiHy 
excited by unobjectionable or even chaste expres- 
sions : thus aiming to counteract the designs of a 
kind Providence who endowed us with the faculty of 
speech, that we might represent qualities, characten, 
and actions, as they really are, and not strive to im- 
pose upon ourselves or others by calling things by 

There is another source of error and prejudice, 

mentioned by the noble and learned author already 
quoted, and which we must not neglect to consider, 
if we are desirous of knowing ourselves, and of 
^uardin^ against the errors and dangers to wMcli 
ire are exposed. 
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Tbeae are what he denominates idola iieatri, a^M 

those prejudices which may be referred to the inuif. J 
ginatian, and which give rise to fabulous and v 
ary theories. If not thus restricted, the prejudices 
of the theatre might, perhaps, have been regarded 
as alludhig to the roll of character which each one 
fills up in the stage of human life, which character 
is infinitely diversified by the various capacities of 
intellect and susceptibilities of affection with which 
we are endued; by a contracted or liberal educa- 
tion; by an active or sedentary life ; by virtuous or 
vicious associates and companions ; by commercial, 
military, or professional pursuits and avocations ; by 
health or disease; by a cheeriiil or melancholy dis- 
position; by prosperous or adverse circumstances; 
fay climate, as it braces or relaxes, and invites the 
CBmal to sioth or excess ; by religion, as it is tole- 
rant or intolerant, pure and spiritual, or formal and 
superstitious ; by civil government, as it is monarchi- 
cal or republican, arbitrary or free; by the unre- 
eteicted use or prohibited access to the Holy Scrip- 
tures, containing the words of life. But this is too 
wide an explanation of the term theatrical, in Lord 
Bacon's acceptation of it, and comprehends, indeed, 
two other of the former sources of our prejudices 
stated by him, the idola tribus and those of the 
tpecug, or the prejudices common to men as imper- 
fect beings, and also to their specific and individual 
eopacities as they are naturally n^irrow or enlarged, 
and more or less susceptible of improvement, or the | 
contrary. ^1 

By the idola thealri, or prejudices of the theatre, I 
Lord Bacon referred to the devoted aUetv^um ^si& 
o 3 
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iO visionary theories and fanciful systems t^ philo- 
iophy, the result of hjjiotheais and conjecture, and 
msupported by experiment and observation. These 
aeluBions are the more -dangerous on this account. 
The inTentors of airy systems are biassed often by 
self-love. They regard them as tests of superior 
intellect, as the means, perhaps, of advancement in 
honour and power, and often too hastily, and with* 
out previous, and accurate, and minute investigation, 
they set them off in as plausible a way as they are 
able, and recommend them strongly to inconsiderate 
admirers, fond of novelty, but of limited faculties, 
and incapable or averse to think for themselves, 
more especially in cases which appear difficult and 
intricate. 

Even Aristotle, above two thousand years ago, 
though gifted with abilities of the highest order, 
and a peculiarly superior talent for entering into 
minute and subtle distinctions, formed systems a 
priori, which were more remarkable for tlieir inge- 
nuity than their truth ; and whenever men, instead 
of attending to the course of nature, or to their mo- 
tives and their workings and operations, give way 
to theory, error may be expected. 

The powers of fancy and imagination, and of 
forming analogies, were intrusted to us, not that we 
might rely upon them altogether, but that we might 
closelyexamine, by observation and investigation, the 
realstateofthinga,andwhat they suggest to us. They 
intimate to us what may possibly be the course of 
nature, but not what really is so : they find materials 
for the exercise of our invention and the powers of 
wind and body, but are tiQlVo\>tttM«K4Viw 
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Truth is simple, ani 
tially important to our wiill-being ; and Providence I 
has benevolently and bountifully provided i 
means which lead to its discovery, which i 
before stated, observation, experience, and Induc- 
tioD, to which mny be added a nice discrimination. 
of characteristic differences in natural and moral 
phenomena: but those who form conjectural hypo- 
theses, and trust to them alone, leave the open path 
which leads to truth, and reason, d priori, upon sup- 
posititious principles, whicli are fallacious. These 
powers of the imagination, when unrestricted, and 
when trusted to, without proof and confirmation fi-om 
other sources, may occasion mistakes in religior 
well as in philosophy. 

There are some who, not satisfied with the light I 
and information, and the important and useful truths 
which revelation conveys to us, would dive into its 
ntysteries, which they are incapable of comprehen 
ing, and who attach, even to its plain communit 
tionS) a figurative construction. The history of ■ 
Adam and the temptation of Eve some have inter- 
preted in a mystical and figurative sense, and not 
agreeably to the obvious and literal meaning of the 
words. All the fanciful improvements and addi- 
tions, borrowed from the oriental philosophy, and 
which the Gnostics grafted on Christianity, and 
with which they tliought tliey should adorn it, re- 
sulted from too free a scope given to the powers of 
the imagination. To the same bead may be referred 
the fictions of the heathen mythology. 

Some, moreover, have supposed, that they dis- 
Scripture more knowledge aai «^^^d^ 
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^iloBOphical nature than they were nfteac 
to convey : thus, for example, Hutchinson attempted 
to show, that the true priuciples of astronomy might 
be discovered in the Mosaic history. 

Gratuitous theories, a:S the author of the account 
of Lord Bacon's Novum Organum, in the Library 
of Useful Knowledge, observes, may impose on the 
imagination hke the mirage of the Egyptian sandB; 
but like this illusion they must pass away. They 
may present to the eye a magnificence as gaudy 
abd seducing as the Jafa morgana witnessed on the 
coasts of Calabria, in which the most beautiful land- 
nspes, crowned with picturesque villages, superb 
palaces, and massy towers, seem to possess a real 
existence. All, however, is only suspended in the 
air, and the enchanted &cene, with the least shifUng 
of the light, or ruffling of the sea, melts away like 
a dream of the night ; so must vanish, at last, all 
systems of philosophy and science that are not 
founded on the solid basis of the induction which it 
is the design of Lord Bacon's Novum Organum to 
explain. 

On the whole, it appears, that erroneous systems 
in philosophy, and fallacious doctrines in religion, 
may be ascribed to the unrestricted use of our ima- 
ginative powers, which were rather intended to lud 
invention, science, discovery, and the liberal and 
indeed mechanical arts, by suggesting analogous 
ideas, than to be relied on solely, without subjecting 
its intimations to the test of observation and ex- 
periment. The imagination was not intended to 
supersede the judgment, but to aid and assist in 
MUpplying it with matetVa\8tot\\sft¥.««ttcia.t.\oni-g 



ifita tiitnk it all-sutRcient, and have not patienoD, 

to silt and try the hints it supplies us with, but 
hastily and inconsiderately adopt them as gystems, 
we lay ourselves open to many prejudices and mi»-. 
taitee. Had we no other guide but the imagination 
to direct us, it is possible that the same system in 
philosophy, the same doctrines in religion, the same 
fiimi of civil government, would not be proposed or 
approved by any two individuals. 

.To avoid, therefore, conjectural and fallacious 
opinions, and to arrive at truth, no theory in phi- 
losophy, religion, or government ought to be ad- 
mitted, unsupported by experiment, unauthorised 
by Scripture, and not sanctioned by sound rational 
deduction ; and as the words and texts of Scripture 
are differently interpreted, under the influence of 
preconceived opinions, it is incumbent on us to en- 
deavour, with care, to collect the true meaning of 
tliem from the context, weighing well, at the same 
time, the evident design of the author, placing our- 
selves, as it were, in his situation, reflecting upon 
the errors he may be exposing, the irregularities he 
msy be censuring, and imbibing the same spirit and 
iotention with which he was actuated, when he ex- 
pfessed or committed his thoughts to writing; to 
which must be united humble opinions of our owtt 
powers, candour, impartiality, docility,and an earnest; 
desire of truth, witli a firm determination to conn 
form to it, whether it opposed or was agreeable l«i 
our preconceived notions on the subject. Docility 
aod unsophisticated simphcity of mind are qualities 
essential to the learner; for, as Bacon observes, the 
kingdom of man, whicii is founded m t\ve stW^ites^.- 
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be entered otherwiae tbaa tlie luDgdon- 
God, that is, in the condition of a little cliild. 

The view which the Tioble author we have above 
quoted has given ub of our prejudiceB, and of the 
neceseity of subjecting our conjectures to the test 
of actual experiment, is of great use in enabling us 
to avoid error and discover truth ; but may we not 
collect the same bumble thoughts of ourselves, the 
same conviction of our own weakness, from paying 
a due attention to our motives, and tlie mode in 
which they operate; and from observing what an 
ascendency the fleshly appetites of our frame occa- 
sionally assume over tlie rational and spiritual ones 
of tlie mind? For we could never be so absurd as 
to permit our worse part to get the superiority ovei 
and enslave our better, but for our manifold preju- 
dices and imperfections. Whatever prejudices Ltxd 
Bacon may find arising in and ascribable to ua as 
members of a tribe may also be discovered in the 
perverse ascendency of our worst motives which are 
common to us, without exception, as creatures of a 
certain class or order in the scale of being. 

The same observation may also be applied to the 
prejudices which his Lordship refers to each of ui 
in particular in our individual capacity, or which 
arise from the characteristic features, or specific 
form, stamped, as it were, upon the mind of each of 
us, and identified with our being ; for it is suffi- 
ciently obvious, that however exclusively his owOi 
the appropriate character of any one may be, it 
does not render him insensible or inaccessible to 
the influence of motives, fleshly or spiritual, pro- 
feeding from the mmd ot \ioi^ ■. aad any { 
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fienM, who is convinced of this, vrill deem it bia 
interest and duty to study well his own peculiar 
feiliogs, whether pride, cove ton sn ess, worldly-mind- 
edness, malice, envy, or revenge, or a love of licen- 
tious pleasure, that he may with the more care, and 
concern, and vigilance, guard against them. 

Nor can there be any doubt but tliat our motives 
have a very sensible effect upon our language, which, 
his Lordship observes, from the mistaken, inadequate, 
and different notions which are affixed to arbitrary 
signs, give rise to prejudices of various kinds. No 
doubt it was his Lordship's wish to remove these 
prejudices, by putting men on their guard against 
this source of deception. But can there be a more 
effectual way of doing this, than by regulating 
our minds, and placing them under the guidance 
Bnd direction of our spiritual motives? For our 
motives indisputably affect our thoughts and reso- 
lutions ; and how close a connection prevails betwixt 
what we say and think is very obvious ; for out of the 
abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh i a good 
man, out of the good treasure of his heart, bringeth 
forth good things, and an evil man, out of the evil 
treasure of his heart, bringeth forth evil things ; and 
as no one can deny that our rational motives dis- 
pose us to be careful and cautious as to what we 
say as well what we do, and to avoid falsehood and 
deceit, and cultivate truth ; so, on the other hand, 
there are none more disposed to speak unadvisedly 
with their lips, and rashly, and to propagate error, 
tiian those who are under the influence of motives 
which originate in their fleshly appetites and sensual 
desires. 
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As to the prejudices of the theatre, or those 

which may be ascribed to the delusions of the 
imagination, a correct view of them will show, that 
they are excited, for the most part, by our corrupt 
motives, which heat and inflame the mind, and in* 
dine us to over-rate the value of worldly objects. 
Nor are we, in such cases, less disposed to undervalue, 
-<m the other hand, heavenly and future objects, more 
especially, when we are called on to practise self- 
denial, and mortify the deeds of the flesli. On the 
whole, we may observe that a close examination of 
our motives, and their mode of operation, affords ua 
a more general, as well as intimate, knowledge of 
our prejudices and imperfections ; and disposes us 
to correct those errors which originate in a narrow, 
selfish love of ourselves, and discloses to us not only 
the occasion of them, but how they may be cor- 
rected and removed. 
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AUeidvm to our motives and tlmr restdlt t 

assures us of our liability bo suffer from pr^udiee, 
but supplies us also with clearer Tiotions of the prith- 
ciples of natural as wdl as revealed Teligion. 

It is generally agreed that if man had made a 
light use of the reason and iutellectual powers with 
which God has endowed him, he might have ia- 
ferred, from the works of God in the visible crea- 
tion) and the proofs they afford of wisdom, power, 
and goodness, and more especially of design and 
intention, the existence of an all-powerful, wiset 
and merciful Designer and Creator; and hence col- 
lected a just notion of the first principle of natural 
religion, the existence of God. For there are such 
evident marks of an intelligent mind in the structure 
of the frame of nature, whether we advert to the 
mineral, vegetable, or animal kingdom ; whether to the 
heavens above, or to the air, water, and earth ; there is 
such a proportion and harmony of parts throughout ; 
there are such subserviencies in the elements to sup- 
port and give effect to the operations of one another; 
the very air we breathe is so skilfully mixed and 
fitted for the play of the lungs, and the healthy 
circulation of the blood and other fluids ; that we 
might just as reasonably suppose, that the letters of 





a learned aod Bclentlfic treatise, or the stones, mor- 
d otiier materials of a building, united 
fortuitously, as tliat the world, and its various pro- 
ductions, were accidentally, as it were, jumbled 
together, without design or the intention of a de- 
signing mind. 

Hence we presume, that man might, by a right 
use of his faculties, and by the power he possesieB 
of inferring causes from their effects, have dis- 
covered the being of Gad ; and, accordingly, St. Paul 
gays, that the heathens were without excuse for 
not discovering and acknowledging tlie existence of 
God, from the many proofs of it that there are in 
the world ; for history and, indeed, experience tell us, 
they did not do what, by a rigbt use of their facid- 
ties, they might have done. But if men might have 
arrived at and attained the first principle of natunl 
religion, the knowledge of God, they might alio 
have further inferred, that there are duties owing 
to Him. For as God is the Creator of all thingSf 
man, amongst his other productions, and as he t> 
indebted to God not only for his creation but his 
preservation, as he is daily experiencing mercies ond 
blessings, as he was created superior to the other 
productions of God in the world, many of which are 
made subservient to his use and pleasure, bad he 
duly reflected on thes« especial favours, he must 
have felt convinced, that tlie tribute of gratitude 
and obedience were due to so merciful and gracious 
a Benefactor. 

It is observable, morever, that, amongst other 
endowments with which our nature is gLfled, and 
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tftaleh Ttiaj' be etated as another principle of natural 
religion, he has a power of distinguishing moral 
good and evil, and learns, holh from experience and 
his feelings, that whilst some thoughts, words, and 
actions are right and pleasing to God, others are 
wrong and offensive to Him ; and hence he might 
have inferred, that he ought to do what his con- 
science approved, and abstain from what it forbid 
and condemned. 

This belief and assurance, united with that of the 
being of God, that there were duties to be per- 
formed both to God and man, and a consideration 
of these duties, suggest the necessity of laws to 
enforce them; for law and duty imply each other: 
they alternate, and cannot exist separately and un- 
connectedly. There can be no need of mora! law, 
where there is no duty; nor can tliere be duty 
where there is no law, natural or revealed. It 
might further have been discovered, tliat law is of 
little avail, without sanctions annexed to it pro- 
posing rewards to obedience and punishment to dis- 
obedience. 

We-ourselves, in our human judicatures and tri- 
bunals, are obliged to have recourse to laws, and, 
at all events, to punish disobedience, if not to 
leward, in all cases, obedience; and hence there 
are grounds and materials for inferring that the 
laws enacted by our Supreme Governor are en- 
forced by rewards and punishments; and as it it 
observable that, in all cases, these rewards and 
punishments are not awarded in this world with 
exact equality, but that there are numerous in- 
stances of bad men in prosperous ciTcuwi?,VHviiei*» 
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good men In advene, hence a firm a 
and a fu]t conviction, that God is just, and no re- 
specter ufperBons, intimate to us the moral probabi- 
lity, if not absolute certainty, that there is in reserve 
aiuture stale, where any apparent oblicjuity in the 
preeent life, in the administration of perfect justice 
and wisdom, will be rectified hereafter; and thus 
it is, that natural religion opens to us the prospect 
and supplies us with grounds of belief of a future 
judgment and another life. 

We have here stated some of the grounds and 
fundamental principles of natural ri.'ligion ; a know* 
ledge of which, it appears, in a theoretical view of 
the subject, men might have attained; but whicha 
practical or historical view of it informs us they did 
not. 

Indeed the probability is, that men in the early 
i^es of the world, were not left witliout divine aid 
to make these deductions, suggested by reason ; and 
considering their temporal wants, and the difficulties 
they had to contend with in some situations, they 
might have been of too abstract a nature, under cer^ 
tain circumstances, for their investigation. There 
are good reasons for believing that our beneficent 
Creator, by leaving mankind altogether to the mere 
exertion of their own reason, did not expose them 
to the hazard and difficulty of such discursive 
exercises of the mind; but that he fevoured them 
with a revelation of his will, suited and adapted 
to their state, bright or obscure, from their first 
creation. 

A revelation from heaven to Adam was essentildly 
necessary to supply the drfideac^ ot such i 
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3-uctioD in common matters « wen 
subsequently conveyed by parents and relatives U 
tbeir cliildren oiiil the rising generation. And i 
revelation was then equally necessary witli regard 
to moral and religious duties, a knowledge of which, 
owing to the long lives of the antediluvians, night 
easily be conveyed from the creation to the flood 
hy me intermediate link, by one person, as well as 
by many of his c<hi temporaries ; I mean Methuselah, 
in particular, who lived with Adam 243 years, and 
with Noah 600. After the flood, a revelation of 
God's will, and the history of the creation, might, 
by similar means, have been conveyed to Abrabauii 
ami from him to Moses. Abraham was, moreover, 
itimself favoured with many revelations by tli^ 
ministry of angels, and was honoured by the title of 
the Friend of (jod. 

But, alas ! tliese advantages and blessings were 
abused and neglected: a corrupt and abandoned 
r»ce of men did not like to retain God in their 
knowledge ; they chose, under the influence of their 
fleshly propenuities, to follow their own foolish de- 
vices and desires ; they were given over to a re- 
probate mind, and degenerated iuto the follies of ^ 
idolatry, and the superstitious, profane, and crufll i 
practices and ceremonies connected with it. 

Still, natural religion has its principles founded in 
tnttb, und iliscemible by reason ; and leads us to 
the knowledge of (iod, die laws which He hnlJi 
appointed, and the duties which we owe Him; and 
it may, moreover, be justly regarded as a test and 
criterion of the truth of revelation ; for were any 
revelation, or rather pretences to it, w\Hc\i\x\c>Aca.\«it 



cloctTines of a contrary nature from thoae whidi 
reason and natural religion ttacli, respecting the 
existence, perrectioas, and attributes of God ; or as 
though He were not a rcwarder of those who 
dil^rently seek and serve Him ; were there any 
pri:tended revelation, which declared there was do 
difference betwixt good and evil, or that the niio4 
were inimpable of perceiving them, or further that 
there was no future state nor after- reckoning, it 
would be instantly rejected by all considerate 
persons as contrary to reason, and the acknowledged 
attributes of God, who is the author of order, and 
not of confusion, and who is too beneficent and 
merciful to perplex his intellectual creatiiHi, by 
conveying to them one kind of laws and rules 
through the medium of reason atid conscience, which 
differed from, and were in opposition to, anotlier set 
of doctrines and rules communicated by revelation. 
Admitting, then, the utility of the principles of 
natural religion as corroborating and agreeing with 
and aftbrding a test of the truth of revelation, we 
may further mention the confirmation which each 
and both of them receive from their coincidence 
with and suitableness to the operation of our niotivest 
and the competition of our spiritual qualities with 
our fleshly propensities ; since, in addition to those 
principles of our nature, by which we perceive the 
difference betwixt good and evil, we, by attention 
to our motives, their opposition and results, are 
enabled to trace the process by which our actions, 
be they good or bad, are strongly influenced sod 
affected, and by which our hearts may be prepared 
for the reception or ex.c\ws\Qn oS ^-tine 0'aoc 
the aasislance of tlie HoXj S^vi'A. 



••^ Fhnn what we have observed respecting fistur 
religion it appears that revelation does not supersede 
or nullify the knowledge and advantages we derive 
from it ; inasmuch as the truths discoverable by 
reason, confirm and strengthen by their harmony 
and coincidence those which are communicated by 
the latter ; and that, further, both are in accordance 
with what lias been stated respecting our motives. 

TTiernwal sense not derivative, butinruUe; eend per- 
ceived ifUiiitively, not discursively/. 
It has been observed, in a former part of this 
treatise, that one of the distinguishing quahtie< 
appropriate to and characteristic of mind is moral 
af^obation and disapprobation, or a moral sense or 
perception, by which we discern the difference 
between good and evil, right and wrong conduct ; 
and with it are combined the congratulations of a 
good conscience and the remorse and compunction 
arising, in many cases, from e bad one. This prin- 
ciple being, then, of great importance in every 
possible bearing in which the subject can be con- 
sidered, it may be worth our while to dwell briefly 
on this point, that we may have correct notions oi' 
the origin of what is called a moral sense, and a. 
certain assurance that it is a connate natural feelinj;, 
and not derived from any process of reasoning, as 
stated by some ingenious men. 

Some may, indeed, be disposed to think, that, if it 

be allowed that our nature is in possession of such 

a moral feeling, it is not very material whether it 

^^aLoagiml^y bterivoven in our frame, at ^iUet^^SE. 
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it' result from the exercise of any other prevfmlB 
feeling. Still truth, after all, is valuable : and it is 
sfltisfactory, in all cases, to steer clear of error; and 
as the enijuiry falls in with the representation made 
in this treatise respecting the qualities of ilie mind, 
and our spiritual motives and incentives to action, il 
is more essential that the subject should be viewed 
and considered truly and correctly. It may be 
further added, that if the moral sense or feeling br 
interwoven in our frame and constitution, it will be 
) general and comprehensive in its influence 
than if it were dependent upon any antecedent 
process which required the exercise of reason ; 
which exercise, it may be presumed, might be im- 
peded or precluded in unfavourable circumstances. 

On the whole, therefore, it may be worth en- 
quiring and considering whether the moral sense be 
innate and a connatural feeling of the mind, or the 
result of some previous process of reason ; and more 
especially as eminent and ingenious moral writers 
have inclined to ascribe it to the latter. We will 
t notice what has been advanced on this subject 
by Dr. Samuel Clarke. 

He has suggested tliat we gain a knowledge and 
feeling of duty by the exercise of our rational 
faculties. He has stated that virtue consists in the 
regulation of our conduct agreeably to certain fit- 
nesses and congruities which we observe In things; 
which fitnesses and congruities being observed by 
reason are ascribed to it as the source from which onr 
notions of virtue and vice are derived. But there 
■ «re numberless fitnesses and congruities which n 
be observed in naturaA ^Venomecw-, a 
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i^^OiouB mechanica] coatrivances, and wbicDat^ 
calculated to afford satisfaction and to excite ouf | 
admiration, without raising or eliciting any moral o 
religious feeling. Nothing, indeed, whicli we, im 
perfect as we are, invent and construct, — no me- 
chanical contrivance of any kind which we adopt ti 
facilitata our manual labourii, and assist us in them, 
can hang together for any length of time, or be of | 
service without relation and proportion, and a fitness 
and adaptation of suitable and correspondent p 

Had there been no susceptibility of moral ap- 
probation and disapprobatioD flxed originally in our 
firaroe, the mere fitnesses and congruities of things, 
which admit of union, whatever surprise and pleasure 
arise from a view of their skilfid combination, can 
never excite any thing like that peace of conscience, ' 
that internal moral complacency and satisfaction, 
which arises from the contemplation of whatsoever 
things are just, lovely, praiseworthy, and of good 
report in a moral view, done either by ourselves oc 
others. No sufficient reason can be assigned why 
our Creator should have made our moral feelinga 
dependent on, or subservient to, our rational ones. 

For, should any one allege that, if morality is not i 
discoverable by reason, there can be no accounting 
for its existence, except on these grounds — that i^ ' 
is a feeling which is innate and constitutional ; 
may well ask in what consists the weight of thit^ I 
objection : it being just as easy to assent to ihia i 
position, that wc are originally formed witli moral ' 
feelings as it is that we are endued with rational \ 
ones. For what is reason, and on what docs i^ I 
depend but on a susceptibility of tVie feeVTOi- o^ ^^1 
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latioti? differing, indeed, from a moral mejj 
referable to a similar origin. 

Without a rational fe«ling of relation and simili- 
tude, it would not be possible for us to perceive or 
compare what was like or unlike, nor, consequently, 
assume, as we now do, that what had been, would, 
in similar cases, and under similar circumstances, 
again occur. Even when a succession of syllogiBms 
are constructed, and a lengthened process of de- 
duction carried on, every stage of it is accompanied 
with B feeling of relation : we perceive, for in- 
stance, that if A is equal to B, and B to C, that 
an irresistible feeling and conviction arises, that 
A is equal to Cifvom the common equality which 
prevails in all three ; or, in other words, through 
the medium of the second the equality betwixt the 
first and the third is felt and acknowledged. And in 
every intermediate link In the longest chain of 
connected reasoning we have a feeling of relation, 
without which the processes of reasoning would be 
interrupted and broken asunder. 

If, then, we must have recourse to an original 
feeling of the mind, to be enabled to account for the 
faculty of reason, and for the ability we possess and 
exercise of making many successive and progressive 
advances in the discovery of truth till we arrive at 
some remote conclusion in our scientific researches 
or moral investigations ; it is just as easy and natural, 
on the same grounds, to account for the existence 
of a moral feeling ; an d there can be no more dif- 
ficulty in presuming that there is interwoven in our 
frame an original susceptibility of a moral fecKng, 
t/ian of a rational feeViag ot T<i\a&tffi.^_ 
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'.'Hence we conclude that when Clarke intimated 
that virtue consisted in the CDnformity of our conduct 
to the fitnesses o£ things, he did not give b satis- 
factory account of those moral feelings which owe 
their existence to a different source from this feel- I 
ing of relation, or of fitness and congruity. Our ' 
moral sense is a conscientious feeling, which any 
one's experience of the feelings which arise from a 
review of his own conduct, or that of others, will 
enable him to perceive is very different from that 
rational one, by which we are enabled to discern 
not only the fitaesscs of our conduct to any given 
rule, but other relations and congruities whidi have 
no aifinity with any moral feeling wliatcver. A 
coincidence does, however, take place between the ' 
two feelings of moral upprobation and of fitness in 
moral conduct, which is a confirmation of the truth of 
each conjointly and respectively. For when reason 
assures us that moral actions are fitted and adapted 
to promote in their general issue our best interests 
and our final and permanent welfare both here and 
hereafter ; and that evil actions are associated with 
what reason pronounces to be unfit and incongruous ; 
we are the more encouraged in our well-meant and 
conscientious endeavours to act agreeably to the 
suggestions of our moral feelings, and to pursue our 
best and final interest by such an upright behaviour 
as both reason and morality unite in recommending; 
and all tliat ie here intended is merely to show that 
the moral sense is a specific and appropriate feeling, 
different from, and not dependent upon, the rational 
faeling of relation, as Clarke has intimated, for its 
.^ ,.*.*,.., 11.- 
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pnduodoii) and that the former has as Btrmg « 
claim to be ulaased among the original principles of 
our frame as the latter, or aiiy other of our faculties 
which can be named. 

After all, what I am more particularly desirous of 
enforcing upon the notice of the reader in this trea- 
tbe, is this, namely, that Clarkehas not, as for aslfaave 
been able to discover, attempted to show how, and 
by what means, the choice, upon the right exercise 
of which virtue so much depends, is elicited; and 
how duty and obedience, and many other results of 
the first importance, are, in consequence of our sus- 
ceptibility of an original mural feeling, and the op* 
position and competition it meets with from our 
Bensual appetites and inchnations, elicited and de- 
wloped in the first instance, and by subsequent 
acts of repetition hence proceeding ripened into 
habits, which are combined with and interwoven in 
our moral character. Nor has he, as far as 1 am 
able to observe, attempted to explain and account 
for, on these grounds, apparent difficulties in the 
divine dispensations. 

If we next direct our attention to the principles 
and system of ethics adopted by Wollastou, who 
also attempted, through the medium of reason, to ac- 
ODunt for the origin of our notions of virtue, we shall 
not be able to discover, that he advances any thing 
about tlie means employed for the developement of 
choice, when he states that virtue consists in acting 
according to thetrutliof things, andin treating objects 
according to their real character, and not according 
to a character and properties which they have not. 
This system of actmg, accotim^ V-ii x.W «uJ 
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Ais^Terf much resembles tliatof fitnesff and^snt; 

gruity insisted on by Clarke, 

It presumes that reason alone is sufficient and' 
competent, by the exclusive exercise of its powers, 
without talcing into consideration our moral feelings, 
<»■ dwelling upon their agency, to communicate to 
us notions and opinions of what is moral and vir- 
tuous, and the contrary. And even ns to what he 
advances respecting truth, as the measure and cri- 
terion of virtue, hie ideas do not appear to be snfli- 
ciently dear and accurate. For we may infer froni 
what he says of it, that he supposed it to be not 
merely in a figurative sense a moral essence, but 
that it was a something which had a substantial 
being and a real existence, exhibiting a sort of 
visible standard by which actions could be measured 
and compared, and the degree of worth due to them 
estimated and appreciated. Whereas, however ac- 
commodating to our finite understanding it may be 
to view, and regard, and speak of truth under such 
a personification, yet, strictly and philosophically 
speaking, truth has no real life or substantial form, 
material or immaterial; and they who suppose it 
have &llea into much tlic same error with those 
philosophers of old, who attributed vitality and 
materiality, not only to truth and.virtue, but to all 
^jstract and general ideas, denominating them Bulv 
stantial forms. 

Truth is, in fact, an abstract idea, collected and 
separated, like all general and abstract notions, from 
other component qualities of thoughts and actions, 
with which they are united and combined. Rut let 
no one hence think disparaging\y ot ttttilt^ tot "a-W 
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iiquality which gives worth and Btabiltl^itQfflv 
character and conduct ; and as we observe or disre- 
gard it in our thoughts, wordsj and actions, scare 
we deserving, or not deserving, of divine and human 
favour and esteem. Our general notions of truth 
and falsehood seem to arise in the Rrst instance 
from the agreement or disagreement which we dj- 
serve betwixt thoughts and words, promises and 
performances ; and which in combination with an- 
other original principle -of our frame, but not inde- 
pendeittly of it, I meaa our susceptibility of mani 
approbation and disapprobation, we approve aod 
condemn, as they are agreeable or contrary to 
truth. For had we not been endued with the latter 
principle in union with the former, we might have 
regarded the agreement or disagreement prevailing 
betwixt our thoughts and words, or betwixt our 
words and actions, as vve do such congruities, apti- 
tudes, and correspondencies, as are discoverable in 
the relative and component parts of complicated 
pieces of machinery, the accurate and steady niove- 
meots of which depend upon the exact, true, and 
well-adjusted relations and proportions of their 
component parts. And with regard to our thoughts, 
words, and actions, we might, indeed, ici^iout any 
original moral feeling have perceived when our con- 
duct was in conformity with our abstract nations of 
truth, and consistent with the real character and 
properties of things, but we should have looked' on 
jHuch correspondency, or the absence of it, with 
comparative indifference ; and without any of thoH 
moral affections and emotions, which proceed, 'M 
was before obsetved, notitom^cftXtti^iMfctiSM 
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ireaaon, but fi'om susceptibilities of a moral kind, sod 
wiiich are as much a constituent and primary part of 
our frame as any of the feelings of relation, which 
are connected with or originate in reason. 

" If we were not formed," as Professor BrowD 
observes, in his Lectures, " to love and esteem cer- 
tain ends of moral good, rather than certain other 
ends of moral evil; the mere fitnesses or means of pro- 
ducing those ends must be as indifferent to us, as 
that indifferent good or evil which they tend to pro- 
duce. If we have formed no previous conception of 
moral duties, as constituting that truth of character 
to which vice is said to be false, there will be an 
little falsehood, and therefore, if vice be only a 
want of conformity to truth, as little vice, in the 
most cruel and unrelenting malignity, as in the 
most generous benevolence. In every case in 
which we suppose reason to be morally exercisedi 
we must presuppose certain feelings of love and ap- 
probation, that constitute all which is truly moral 
in our sentiments of actions : or otherwise the dis- 
covery of mere consequences of general good, mere 
fitnesses, mere truths, will be as powerless to affect 
us with moral regard, as a new combination of 
wheels and pullies, or a new solution of a geometric 
problem." And at the twenty-third page of the 
fourth volume of his Lectures he observes, " Reason, 
tfien, as distinguishing the conformity or noncon- 
formity of actions with the fitnesses of things, or the 
moral truth and falsehood of actions, is not the 
principle Irom which we derive our moral sentiments. 
These very sentiments, on the contrary, are neces- 

f before n-e can feel that raora\&tne5%. 
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tnith, according to which we are said to eStlnUits 

actions a^ ''ight or wrong. All actions, virtuous 
and vicious, have a tendency or fitness of one 
sort or other; and every action which tlie bene- 
voJent and malevolent perform with a view to a 
certain end, may alike have a fitness for producing 
that end. There is not an action, then, which 
may not he in conforimty with the fitnesses of 
things ; and if the feelings of exclusive approba- 
tion and disapprobation that constitute our moral 
emotions be not presupposed, in spite of the tliou- 
sand fitnesses which reason may have shown us, 
all actions must be morally indifferent. They are 
not thus indifferent ; because the enrls to whicli 
reason shows certain actions to be most suitable 
are the ends which we have previously felt to be 
worthy of our moral choice ; and we are virtuous in 
conforming our actions to those ends, not because 
our actions have a physical relation to the end, as 
the wheels and pullics of a machine have to the 
motion which is to result from them, but because 
the desire of producing this very end has a relation, 
which has been previously felt, to our moral emo- 
tion." Fitness and truth, in short, as they have a 
reference to moral actions in every case, presup- 
pose virtue as an object of moral sentiment, and do 
not constitute or evolve it. This last is effected by 
the opposition and connpetition which tilke place 
betwixt our rational and animal motives, eliciting 
choice, or in other words spiritual and carnal affec- 
tions, the former of which could have no existenca 
witboat those moral and religious feelings, wiuclt 
here stated as mierwoveTi "wi oit S^^ia?., 
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.'Of this process we may observe of Wollaston, ^ 

we before did of Clarke, that in his system there is 
notliing advanced which can justify us in concluding 
that he had accurate cnnceptions of the precise mode 
by which dioice is elicited, and of its importance and 
necessity in constituting actions virtuous or viciou8. 
If we next advert to the moral system of Hume, 
it would appear, that he alleged that it is the utility 
of actions which constitutes them virtuous ; but 
doubtless there is an evident distinction observable 
betwixt what is merely useful and what is truly 
good and praiseworthy ; and it is not difficult to 
form a notion of one distinct and separate from 
the other. So far as utility is an object of our con- 
sideration, that which an ostentatious and vain- 
carious man contributes to the support of any 
useful institution, — to the relief, i'or instance, of 
the sick and indigent, or the instruction of the 
ignorant, — may be just as useful as what a bene- 
volent man gives from a sincere desire of promot- 
ing the f,dory of God and the welfare and happiness 
of his fellow-creatures; but no one can consider 
these two characters as equally virtuous. A man's 
motives must be well weighed, whether, for in- 
stance, they be spiritual or carnal, to ascertain 
the worth and merit of his actions. However im- 
perfect we mortals may be, yet we are not i^l of us 
swayed eijually by motives of the latter kind: for 
whilst there are some who give that they may be 
seen of men, we may charitably hope that there are 
others who are principally actuated by a desire of 
doing their duty to God and man. Utility is, Ui 
fact, so far from being the stantVati ot im^asvwi. "A- 
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vjrtue) that the poor widow, who threw mto 
treasury a mite only, was deemed more deserving of 
our Saviour's approbation, tlian others who, out of 
their abundance, gave muc!i more. " In iact," as 
Professor Brown, in his Lectures, justly observes, 
" Hume takes for granted, and assumes as inde- 
pendent of any measurement of mere utility, those 

< very qioral feelings whieh he yet wishes us to be- 
lieve to arise irom the perception of mere utility, 

, thus abandoning his theory as false that we laay 
admit it as true. 

" The utility of inanimate things, as a mill or a 
machine, for instance, to ease and facilitate U>e 
labour of the mechanic, Hume .admits ; but he ob- 
sen-es, that it does not seem to us virtuous, because 
it is not accompanied witli esteem and approbation, 
which are peculiar to living beings ; and he states 
this distinction of the two utilities, without seemii^ 
to be at oil aware, that, in supposing a moral esteem 
and approbation distinct from the feeling of useful-< 
ness, he is thus presupposing the very feeling foe 
which he is endeavouring to account. He admits, 
that there is, in certain actions, an ap provableness 
whicli has not its source in the feelmg of utility, sBj 
approvableness which is therefore Independeot «(t 
the mere quantitj' of physical good produced, ami, 
which is still necessary when an action has beeQi 
useful, to convert the utility of it into virtue." j,. 
On the whole, it appears, that there is nothing JQl 
utility, however closely it may be connected,, lift 
many instances, with virtue, which constitutes it ,^ 
source of moral feeling. Independently of our 

ception of what is use?a\, ■^ViVOn kiwj \i^ aacrj 
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It' there must be another original moral feelniff 

in our frame which gives rise to moral approbation, 
or the contrary, and by ivliieh the worth of actions, 
or the naot of it, is ascertained and determined. 
Mere utility, therefore, or the desire of proinoting' 
it, cannot be truly stated as all sufficient to consti- 
tute virtue in the abstract, or practically a virtuous 
being. But the subject of utility does itself admit 
of being considered in two very different lights. 
We may, in our esteem, attach a value to what is 
useful to others ; or we ntny be insensible to any 
emotions of this kind, and value chiefly, or exclu- 
sively, those things only which we deem service- 
able to ourselves. 

The value we place on objects may be determined' 1 
by selfish considerations, and be of so narrow and 
gross a nature as to create esteem for those things' 
only, which administer to the gratification of our 
sensual desires, our appetite for pleasure, wealth, or 
power. There can be nothing deserving of the 
name of virtue, however uscfii! and efficacious it 
may seem in promoting the end intended, in a 
selfish desire to gratify a carnal appetite. We, on 
the contrary, show it more in self-denial than self- 
gratification; and in administering to the wants of 
others rather than to our own : and our Christian 
religion tells us, accordingly, to deny ourselves, to 
take up our cross, and follow Christ, and to meditate 

I bow we may best promote the glory of fiod and the 
benefit of mankind. The system of Mandeville, 
therefore, the author of the Fable of the Beea, were 
_ it deserving of the name, cannot be sufficiently te- 
„ probated and condemned. His \\ew o^ \i\vwiviS». 
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iiuls taken, on a euppositlon that n 
lives not oi' two kinds, as we havt; stated, Epirituai 
and carnal, but that he is guided and prompted by 
the latter kind only, which is not only misrepresent- 
ing his nature, but degrading him in the scale of 
being. It is aho opening a wide door to licentiouB- 
aeBs ; for if men are endued with carnal propensities 
alone, no opposition to their unconhned iikdulgence 
can proceed from epirituai ones and a senge of duty. 
and hence man would be no longer responsible for 
such offences as he had no superior principle given 
him to control. But such a systeiu is not worthy ot' 
tiirther consideration, and is too repugnant to com- 
mon sense to require exposing. We will, therefore, 
dismiss it for the present ; and proceed to consider 
the selfish system of other moralists, who have re- 
garded it witli more enlarged views, and who base 
comprehended within the scope of it n desire of 
spiritual happiness as well as temporal good. Selfiah 
gratifications may, indeed, be of various kinds, some 
contracted, gross, and carnal, others more liberal and 
refined ; but if they terminate merely in self; and 
there be no due regard expressed, by awe, reverraice. 
veneration, love, and gratitude, for the moral excel- 
lence and spiritual perfections of the Supreme Being; 
if it be not, in some degree, pure and disinterested! 
which it cannot be if it be altogether selfish ; sucii 
motives, terminating in self, and engrossed by ilt-are 
of ton confined a descriptio 
abided by, to render o» 
of mind what it ought ti 
ofstSme moral writers, 




imfcind, in obedience to the will of God, and for ^^ 



the sake of eTerlasliiig happiness, lias been objected 
to as bordering too closely upon the selfish system. 
Brown, in his fourth volume, page 100., observes, 
" that the last part of the definition is the most im- 
portant of the whole ; for the knowledge or desire 
of this everlasting happiness, he (Paley) intimates 
to be all which constitutes moral obligation; not 
any feeling of moral love, but the influence of happi- 
ness as an object of physical desire, and of pain a^ 
an object of physical aversion, one or other of 
which is to follow our obedience or disobedience 
to the command of the power who is the Supreme 
Dispenser. 

" The will of God, according to this statement, 
is our rule, but private happiness is our motive, anrf 
therefore our obligation. Id short, the temptatioir 
or inducement to be virtuous, on these grounds, an 
exdusive regard to self and individual liappineea, 
is precisely the same with th e inducement or tempt- 
ation to be vicious. The only perceptible differ- 
ence is, that a good man, that is, the person whom 
we distinguish by the flattering title of good, is 
more prudent than lie whom wo have chosen to 
denominate wicked. Both act from an obligation 
which may be said to be moral in one case as much 
as in the other, since in neither is disinterestedness 
of affection necessary to virtue, and in both there i^ 
the desire of pleasure which is sufficient to const!-' 
tute an inducement; and therefore, in his acceptatioii' 
of the word, which he regards as synonymi 
an inducement, an obligation." 

That we have a moral Bentiment «f tJS&^'i 
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V different from the mere inducemfli^.rf 
pleasure, near or remote, Brown adds, he surely 
need not attempt to deatoiiHtrate, after tlie remarks 
be had already made on the gelGsh system in 
general. 

The doctrine of Paley, he adds, differs from the 
general selfish system, only by the peculiar im- 
portance which it very justly gives to everlasting 
happiness and misery, wlien compared with the brief 
pains and pleasures of this life. " In the scale of 
selfish gain, it is a greater quantity of physical en- 
joyment which it has in view. It is a sager selfish- 
nesB, but it is not less absolute selfishness which it 
maintains, and it is therefore subject to ail the ob- 
jections urged before." 

Thus far Brown, who justly ascribes our notions 
of virtue, not to any feeling of utility, nor to any 
exclusive regard to selfish advantage of any kind, 
near or remote, but to another original feeling and 
susceptibility in our frame, not of a selfish but of a 
moral and benevolent nature, exciting within us 
moral approbation and disapprobation, those feelings 
which may be ascribed to conscience, and which 
dispose us inwardly to approve or condema our own 
actions and those of others, whether we will or not, 
as they are conformable or in opposition to its dic- 
tates and the will of God. 

It must be allowed, however, that none can r^ect 
or abstain from present enjoyment without the ex- 
ercise of foresight and reflection, without weighing 
and deliberating upon consequences, and practising 
self-denial, which power of seh'-denial must be re- 
garded, if improved into a \\ste\\, u 
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mt, and as preparing the mind for the cul^ 
tivatioii of such (jimlities as ere praiseworthy and of 
good report ; and it may be further stated that he 
who extends his view from present pleasure to 
future happiness, and eschews the ftirmer for the 
sake of the latter, cannot well do so without raising 
hia aiTections to things above, and placing them, 
not in this world of sin and misery, but in the next, 
where the happiness laid up for the good is not 
gross and sensual, hut pure, exalted, and refined. _ 
He whose affections are thus elevated cannot be J 
iniluenced in his actions solely by mere temporal H 
hopes and fears, the tendency of which is to alienate ^ 
the mind from God and exclude the thoughts of 
heaven. Nor can he who makes future happiness 
the object of his pursuit be altogether ignorant of 
its nature ; and if he has any adequate conception 
•fit, he must perceive that it consists in compre- 
hensive views of the wisdom, goodness, and per- 
fections of God, in grateful acknowledgments to 
Him for the undeserved favours He has conferred 
apon us, and in the exercise of the purest love to 
the Author of our happiness, and to those also who 
are with us partakers of it : for, constituted as we 
are and of a social nature, it must add much to our 
enjoyment, if there be other beings to partake of it 
with ourselves, similarly circumstanced and of like 
habits, tempers, and dispositions ; and as revelation 
assures us that none but the pure in heart are ad- 
mitted into heaven, and that without holiness no 
man shall see the Lord, we shall hence see the ne- 
cessity of cleansing ourselves from all fiWAvsva** ^'i 
flesh and spirit, and of cultivating suc\i ■Nvrt.UQM* wA. 



pious habits as may make tjb meet to ei^oy,''iiBff 

qualify us for admittance into tiicir society. 

If tlie act of raising our thougJits and affections 
to Iieaven has this tendency, so also have contem- 
plations on the perfections and attributes of Grod, 
and the display of his goodness towards us. As 
God is the author of all the blessings, spiritual and 
temporal, we either have or hope for. He is de- 
serving of our sincerest gratitude. It would be 
justly regarded as ingratitude, which is a crime 
of tlie blackest dye, if we had no sense of the 
benefits conferred on us by an earthly beneiactor; 
surely then the greatest of all benefactors ought 
not to be treated with coldness and indifferer<». 
Reflections on God's goodness to us ought, therefore, 
to excite our gratitude ; and gratitude is nearly 
allied to love, and love to obedience ; and hence we 
arrive at this conclusion, — that he who duly regards 
God as his creator, preserver, and the author of his 
redemption and jiiture happiness, cannot but ex- 
perience for so great and good a being some senti- 
ments both of love and gratitude, and some desire 
to make what return of obedience he ia able to so 
good and gracious a being. Wliether, therefore, 
our thoughts be raised to the happiness of heaven 
and its blessed inhabitants) or to the Author of our' 
being, they are fixed on what is great, pure, and 
benevolent; and in proportion as our desires foi' 
heavenly objects are strengthened, our gross and 
selfish affections for earthly ones lose their hold' 
upon the heart. So that, granting the motive, as 
stated by Paley, may aivd does appear of a selfish 
roature, yet no one w\io 'pxo.cVws ieXt-ifcTOsiwL this 



the sake of attaioing happiness hert 
can well do so, without reflecting in what that hap- 
piness consists, and by what coarse of conduct he 
may best qualify himself for it. Nor can any one 
dwell on such elevated subjects, or place his treasure 
in, and affections on, thing-s above, with narrow, 
selfish views ; nor without divine love and gratitude 
meditate on God, the Author of it, nor on Christ, 
our Redeemer, who died on the cross, that we 
mi^t not, by our sinful conduct, be excluded from 
it. It has pleased God, of His infinite wisdom, to 
interweave and combine our duty, and our best and 
final interests so closely, that they cannot finally be 
separated. He who pursues the one, pursues the 
other also ; nor would it be consistent with our 
notions of the wisdom and goodness of the Supreme 
Being to suppose that he had separated things, the 
union of which is of such essential importance to 
us. At the same time the meaning we attach to 
the word union, implies two or more objects which 
are combined ; and if this be granted, then a sense 
of duty is a phrase which has a different import, and 
varies in its cause as well as effect, from that of 
self-interest either immediate or remote ; it is an 
ougioal susceptibility, and not to be confounded or 
be supposed to merge in an exclusive regard to 
private interest and utility, whether relating to tim^ 
or eternity. , 

Our principal object is, however, to show that. 
Paley did not, in a connected and progressive 
of argumentation, explicitly and decidedly state how 
much our moral conduct depends on choice, and 
^Juj^Qjid in what way choice ia e\ic\le<i\>^ a-^*^^ 



I of motives, and that, in short, hi&fe t 
be no choice without such competition. Nor did 
he, with this view of the subject before him, and 
under the impression of it, dwell on the opposition 
which prevails betwixt fleshly and spiritual motives; 
betWEKt our appetite for pleasure, forbidden as well 
as allowable, and the restraints and obligations 
placed upon the former by the conscience. We 
cannot perceive that he so dwelt on these points as 
to argue from them, and on these grounds to 
explain, how liabits of virtue are formed, and many 
phenomena of a moral kind, and difficulties accounted 
fat in the moral world ; difficulties which, from being 
viewed through a wrong medium, have given rise 
to false notions, suspicions, and perplexities, respect- 
ing the dispensations of the Supreme Being, and con- 
sequently of the duties which are most acceptable 
to Him. 

We will next advert to Hutchinson, a moral writer, 
and who dwells much upon what he calls a moral 
sense, not speaking of it figuratively but literally ; as 
though there actually existed in the mind a real 
sense, such as the sight and hearing ; and which, by 
means of their organic structure, are connected 
with and affected by external objects, and through 
the media of which our perception of them is 
conveyed to the mind. 

Now it is evident that if there really were such 
an internal sense as this, through which our notions 
of a moral nature were obtained, there must, as 
in the cose of our organic senses, be not only organs 
adapted to the moral sense, but outward objects, of 
some kind at olhcT, to ci&vWmvcAaexerciaerW^H 
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ive of perception or amoral feeling. Thia ^^\ 
is evidently the case with our bodily BenseB, which 
are of an organic structure, and furnished with ex- 
ternal senaible objects to produce perception. If, 
then, the moral sense within resembles our other 
Benses, what are ita organs by which it receives 
impressions, or what are the moral objects which act 
upon them ? Some may perhaps suggest that 
obligation, duty, merit, truth, and virtue are these 
outwardobjects to which its feelings may be ascribed, 
and which excite within tlie mind satisfaction or ^^| 
disquiet, complacency or self-condemnation, moral ^^H 
approbation or disapprobation. That the mind is ^^H 
susceptible of such feelings, and that they must 
arise from some source or other, there can be no 
dispute ; still tliey cannot be ascribed literally to 
■uch a sense, as the sight, for instance, without 
assuming and taking for granted that virtue and 
vice, truth and falsehood, are real existences, and 
substances endued with vitality ; which is entertain- 
ing a fallacy similar to that which misled the super- 
stitious heathens of old, who were so prepossessed 
with the opinion that virtue was something endued 
with life, that, ailer having personified it, they ^^M 
deified it, raised altars to it, and, in their way, made ^^| 
it the object of their adoration. Virtue, therefore, ^^M 
is not, as Hutchinson seems to imply, a substance 
-aubject to the operation of a sense, but a quality 
resulting from an action ; nor is the utility or bene- 
ficial effects resulting from an action, though a ne- 
cessary adjunct, sufficient to constitute it a virtuous 
one; we must take into our consideration not merely 
^iJ^UXert act but the intetilLQii ot \he ^^i^xoist \ ^^ 



v^Ich iDtentioo, in proportion as it ii f 
benevolent, or otherwise, varies actions which are 
affected by it, and gives liiem different siiades and 
degrees of merit We should fall into the same 
error with the ancient logicians, if we attached a 
principle of vitality to virtue, or supposed it to be 
literally a substance, as they did, to abstract ideas, 
or what tliey called essential or substantial fornis. 
On the whole, it is sufficiently obvious that virtue 
cannot present any such outward object of real 
existence to the moral sense as to operate upon it, 
and excite feelings in the mind in the same way 
that external objects affect the sight and the organs 
of our bodily senses. Our notions, therefore, of 
virtue and vice do not arise from anything which ' 
can be strictly called a sense, in Hutchinson's 
view of the subject; but as we have before had 
occasion to allege, from a susceptibility of feeling, 
which was originally impressed upon us, and under 
the influence of which we approve or disapprove of 
what is morally good or bad ; forming our estimate 
of actions not merely from their useful or injuriouE 
effects, but from the views and intentions, good or 
bad, by which the performer of them may have 
been actuated or determined. 

But, as we before observed with regard to Paley 
and others, what we are chiefly interested to notice, 
is this, whether we can, in the system of Hutchin- 
son, observe any thing like an explicit declaration 
of the means here insisted on, by which choice is 
elicited ; I mean the opposition of motives, and of vir- 
tue thus produced through the medium of it ; which 
if ie.ii9a. Bfit (loDBi .ti«.ii,t AoeMiQt. a^vear he hasj 



iqtop proceed without further comment frttm iSb" 
consideration of his system to that of Dr. Smith, 
who, in his theory of moral sentiment, alleges, that 
oar notions of right and wrong, proper and improper, 
proceed from sympathy; that we derive, for in- ■ 
stance, from Bympattiislng with the agent, who con* 
fers a benefit upon another, our notions of right 
and wrong, proper and improper: whilst our ideas 
of merit and demerit nre collected, not in a direct ' 
way, but drcuitously : by previously sympathising 
with the subject or recipient of such benefits and 
favours, and by an act of the mind placing ourselves 
in his situation, and then observing and noticing 
the feeluigs with which, under these circumstances, 
we are impressed. Then with regard to the know- 
ledge which we attain of the rigiitness and wrong- 
ness of our own actions, this, according to Smith's 
theory, is effected by a double or twofold process 
of the sympathetic affections; for we are first to 
imagine others sympathising with us in the feelings 
which our right or wrong actions are calculated to 
excite; and then, by a subsequent operation of the 
mind, we are to sympathise, as it were, with their 
sympathy, which somewhat resembles an attempt 
to gain a knowledge ■of the figure of an object by 
observing its shadow, and then to extend our Itnow- 
ledge of it by a subsequent attempt to examine, as 
though it were possible, the shade of the previously 
formed shadow. But as there can be no sliade nor 
shadow without a substance — no appearance of an 
object without its reality; so, witliout an original 
susceptibihty of moral feeling, we could form no 
Q of it by an_y other feeling of the m\ni, ti 
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Afferent kind from it, however subtle, 
ingenious the process may be for its supposed dis- 
covery. 

The objection to this system, therefore, is of a 
similar kind Co what has been already cited with 
regard to others which hnve been adverted to; 
namely, the previous assumption of those very feel- 
ings in the moral agent, the rise of which are as- 
cribed respectively to the different systems broached 
sod maintained by their inventors ; inasmuch as the 
moral feeling must precede them all, sympathy as 
well as the rest of thenn. Without assuming an in- 
nate and original susceptibility of moral feeling, as 
a basis, no moral system can have any other found- 
ationfor its support. 

But though we cannot agree with Smith, that 
our moral feelings take their rise from sympathy, 
yet there can be no doubt, but they may be much 
improved by applying it in the way of a teat, and 
as a mean to enable us to form a more impartial 
estimate of the rightness or wrongness, of the pro- 
priety or impropriety, of our own conduct. It may 
be highly serviceable in giving us clearer notions on 
this important subject, and aid in removing the de- 
lusions of self-love, if, excluding all consideration of 

I self, we transfer what vre have done, or mean to do, 

to another person, and carefully observe, in this 
borrowed view of them, from which all regard to 
self is, aa much as possible, excluded, how our ac- 
tions would appear, if not done by ourselves, but by 
any indifferent person, to whom we may, in our 
thoughts, have imputed or ascribed them. 

^^ But the true teasoTivfYi^ wa \.Vms collect mO^^ 
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.correct laotions of our own actions may be stated' to 
be the ability wliicli we thus attain of observing 
them more impartially, and more free from those 
prejudices in our own favour, to which, in a thought- 
less state of mind, and whilst under the influence of 
self-love, we are subject. Where self is concerned, 
without making any due allowance for the bias 
arising from it, we are liable to be too much pre- 
judiced in our own favour, and to be oflien partly 
blind to our own defects ; and hence we readily ex- 
cuse in ourselves what we condemn in others, and J 
can discern a mote in our brother's eye, without I 
perceiving the beam that is in our own. On the 1 
whole it may be observed, that Smith's sympathetic 
process does not accomplish what it aims at. It 
assumes the existence of that moral sentiment, the 
developement of which it pretends to trace ; and is 
in fact a vain attempt to explain philosophically, by 
too subtle and circuitous a process, the existence of 
feelings, which could not have been elicited, had 
not the principles of them been engrailed, and, I 
may add, so deeply that nothing can obliterate 
them from the human mind. This short outline or 
sketch of Smith's theory I close by intimating, that 
however ingenious he may be, and must be allowed 
to be, in his minor and introductory disquisitions, 
yet he does not systematically and explicitly ac- 
count for the rise and progress of virtue by the ex- 
ercise of choice, nor show how choice is elicited 
by opposition arising from the competition of our 
motives ; much less does he attempt, on these gene- 
ral principles, to examine and account for any pbe- 
any apparent difficulty 'm ftia Swisia 
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dispensations. With a vicH" of determining an< 
certaining our moral sentiments, Hobbes, whose 
theory we will next take into our consideration, 
Imd recourse to civil laws and political institutions,. 
and to t!iese he ascribed our primary sense of obliga- 
tion, duty, merit ; thus reversing the natural order 
of the feelings and processes of the human mind, 
and substituting the effect for the cause, and U)^ 
cause for the effect. 

In the arbitrary and mutable will of state rulers, 
and sovereigns, and human tribunals, he vainly 
endeavoured to show, the unchangeable principles 
of religion had their origin, and ascribed our 
notions of morality, the existence of which he could . 
not well deny, not to innate principlcB of moral 
approbation and disapprobation, but to civil and cri- 
minal laws, and political institutions. Ue maintained 
that there was notliing good nor evil in itself; ail 
was dependent upon civil laws ; these were the sole 
criteria of good and evil, just and unjust, honest 
Bod dishonest ; and that antecedently to such ]awB< 
every action is in its own nature indifferent. NoR 
veritcLs, sed auctoritas Jacit legem. But in direct: 
opposition to this fallacious theory, we may observe 
and truly assert, that rulers are not a terror to good ' 
works, but to evil. This is universally the case in 
enlightened nations, and where civilisation has made 
any progress. Wilt thou then not be afraid of the 
power? Do that which is good, and thou shall 
have praise of the same- 
There is in the breast of the legislator, as well as 
in the breasts of those lor whom he legislates, prior 
^^^ jo s]l his e-nac.tmp.Ttta, a Tittncw^^^^^^^Mmrt^^ 



biitSolit' Itnd disapjirobation by which he, as well aU' 
others, is guided and directed, and on which his 
laws are founded; and without this basis for their 
support, they would be of no use nor permanency ; 
and of this we may be convinced by merely direct- 
ing our attention to the nature of those aclioQS 
respecting which laws are made and promulgated. 
Tlie most arbitrary and objectionable laws never 
enjoin and enforce, by sanctions of reward, theft, 
marder, falsehood, adultery, and perjury, for in- 
stance ; but, on tlie contrary, impose upon the com- 
raiesion of them pains and penalties, and for murder, 
more especially, the punishment of death. Such 
pernicious laws, could wc suppose it possible that 
men could be so devoid of reason and conscience as 
to enact them and enforce them, would soon reduce'^ 
to a state of ruin and anarcliy both the public wesl 
and individual happiness and security. ' 

To be useful and durable, they must conform to,' 
arid not oppose, our innate principles of right and 
wrong, which are prior and not subsequent to civil 
laws and institutions; and our own eKperience as 
well as the Holy Scriptures inform us, that whilst* 
righteousness, which ia chiefly shown by obedience. ' 
to upright laws and salutary restraints, exalteth a ■ 
nation, sin is a reproach to any people. 

We may, therefore, without further discussion, 
(liflmiss this topic, and conclude that Hobbes, who 
denied the existence of an original and innate im- 
pression of right and wrong upon the mind and 
conscience, could have no correct notion of that 
competition betwixt duty and inclination from which 
choice emanafes; and we therefote i^toceei ^tqki.- 



tMs eummary view of his opinions, whi A, by" iHtf 
way. Wood says, in the decline of life lie retracted, 

though his writings afford no evidence of it, to 
make another remark or two on the sentimenta 
(^Mandeville, in addition to those already adduced, 
who appears, like Hobbes, the traducer and calura- 
luator of human nature, and not to give it credit for 
any original, innate, moral endowment, but, on the 
contrary, seemed desirous of approximating it to the 
lower orders of creation, — to make little distinction 
betwixt man and beast in moral perfection, but to 
repiesent both indiscriminately, as solely sulgect to 
the influence of appetite and passion, and to ascribe 
even those actions which have the fairest outside, 
and the most plausible appearance, and the best pre- 
tensions to purity and disinterestedness, as having 
nothing really meritorious, but merely as the offspring 
of pride and vanity, and as originating in a desire of 
obtaining the praises and applauses of men, not 
otherwise attainable but by some little sacrifice of 
pleasurable enjoyment. 

This applause, he states, the cunning and artfiit 
have proposed as a bribe to purchase of the am- 
bitious any sacrifice of animal enjoyment or act of 
self-denial, which they may deem it worth their 
while to practise for the sake of the lure of praise 
and admiration held out to them as a, remuneration. 
Now, though we are willing to admit that the 
conduct of mankind, whilst in an unregenerate state, 
and whilst under the predominating influence rf 
selfishness and impure desires, is to be lamented; yet, 
to form a judgment of our whole species from 
partial views of \t,a.t\A\\cwte Voftswi a 
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CQoduaioD that man has not in his nature any print 
raple which can be, strictly speaking, moral, nothing 
like a love or desire of what is intrinsically praise- 
worthy and of good report, will not be allowed by 
any candid and considerate judge as a correct 
description of his real character. And, at all events, 
by ascribing such actions as appear most deserving 
of our moral approbation to worldly motives, and 
solely to a desire of that honour which man and 
not God confers, on ambition and vain-glory, and 
not to any virtuous principle, he makes, indeed, an 
opposition of motives which elicits choice, but not 
Buch an opposition as we have stated to proceed 
irom reason on the one hand, and animal appetites 
and a love of sensual pleasure on the otiier, but 
merely a result which takes place from the opposition 
of two sensual motives, or of one bad passion con- 
tending with another as bad ; a contest, for instance, 
betwixt sensuality and avarice, betwixt ambition 
and a love of ease and indulgence. One species of 
selfislmess does, as he states the matter, contend 
with another, and the effect produced is not the 
rise or advancement of virtue and holiness in the 
heart and conduct, but the domineering influence 
of some selfish passion which engrosses the whole 
man. And hence, as nothing good can be expected 
to proceed from sources where everything is bad, 
aa no light can be reflected from darkness, as nothing 
sweet from what is bitter, nor fragrant odours from 
pestilential vapours ; so neitlier can any virtuous or 
Dieritorious actions be expected from such beings 
^ Mandeville has described — beings without moral 
I tSBW'P'^^ °^ worlljy motives — wi\,\\QuX on^ 'iX\m^,\^ 
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short, to counteract our impure propensitiM 
aensual appetites, but avarice or pride excited 'hf 
the inEidioua suggestions of the artful, who offer 
their applause to that of others in the w^y of traffic, 
as a prize for any act of aelf-denial, or of any troubre 
and danger which the candidate or aspirant for 
them may be willing to encounter. Nor does even 
Brown, in his Lectures, to whose observations in 
general 1 have been much indebted, and more 
especially for the' representation he has given us of 
the mistaken notions of Clarke, Hume, Hutchinson, 
and others, respecting the developement of tlie 
moral principle by the aid of reason unfolding to 
the judgment the fitnesses, congruilies, truth, and 
utility of things, and their adaptation to the right 
conduct and happiness of men ; exposing such errors, 
by showing that the rise of the feeling of moral 
approbation and disapprobation proceeds not from 
the subtle operations of any other faculty, but that 
it is itself an original susceptibility, interwoven in 
our very frame and essence ; even Brown, the de- 
tector of errors in others, does not, as far as I have 
been able to discover, insist explicitly upon the op- 
position here represented as producing choice and 
its results. 

He has, indeed, placed moral duty and obedience 
and conformity to the will of God on a firm found- 
ation, by showing that our sense of it is not the 
offspring of any other feeling, but that we have in- 
terwoven in our frame an original susceptibility of 
moral approbation and disapprobation, and that to 
this is owing the satisfaction we derive from doing 
our duty, and ibe tjq,\\i, xemon*, «&& %d&ci 
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^ijipt^ire experience from transgressmg i% ; but :1 1^ 
iiOt axrauce that he attempts to show systeraalic^y 
i^fw dhoke is elicited by the opposition which takes 
p||M)e betwixt the rational and animal motives of our 
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The view lure taken of our motives and Oieir results 
is not mere hypothesis, but a system founded o» 
acknowledged facts. 

In tlie view which we have here taken of the 
qualities of the mind, its motives and operatloDE, 
there is nothing whicli can be objected to or stated 
as a gratuitous hypothesis, without any basis to rest 
upon but mere conjecture and bore possibilities. 
There is a disposition in the mind to form systems, 
and it was more common before the era iii which 
Lord Bacon lived than it has been since, to construct 
such as were rather the pictures of iraagiuation than 
true representations and inductions drawn froni 
observation and experience. Systems which are tbe 
creatures of fancy and conjecture may be multiplied 
without number, and are calculated rather to mis- 
lead than instruct, if an uudue reliance be placed 
upon thera without test or proof. Their use seems 
to be to suggest hints for experUaeni, and not to 
prove facts without them. 

Some have supposed tliat an these principles the 
mind would be a subject which must be excluded 
irom investigation, inasmuch as its qualities canoot 
be seen, handled, and examined by the senses, as 
we do what is solid and material, and which may .be 
acial^s^d and recont^o-s^iL "^ux ta^vde an exi 
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F the most important subjects would confine our 
knowledge witliin very narrow limits. Happity for 
us, there is nothing valid in the objection ; for the 
qualities of the mind are not so hidden ahd concealed 
as to escape all observation. 

There aie outward signs by which our feelings, 
temper, dispositions, tendencies, good and bad qua- 
lities, and emotions may be known. They are 
expressed in the elevation or depression of tl»e 
lineaments and features, in the animation of the 
countenance or in the absence of it, in the outward 
gestures as well as in the words, actions, and gene- 
ral course of conduct of the moral and intellectual 
BgenL The different passions of grief and joy, 
anger, vexation, love, hatred, and revenge, show 
themselves, more or less, in the shades and hues of 
ibe complexion, in the eyes and features, and are 
occasionally accompanied with corresponding ges- 
tures: whilst in the exercise of reason, judgment, 
candour, impartiality, and charity in its most exten- 
sive signification, there is a consentaneous placidity, 
tranquillity, satisfaction, and cheerfulness of counte- 
nance : but our words and actions show most dearly 
the inward stale and feelings of the mind ; and as a 
tree is known by the fruit it produces, so is the 

mind by its words and actions, whether it be moral, 
learned, mild, contented, religious, humble, or the 
contrary: and though, it is true, many may attempt 
to deceive and play the hypocrite, yet such attempts 

are seldom successful ; sooner or later the mask is 

dropped, and the hypocrite and dissembler detected. 

As, then, by outward signs and appearances, and by 

-jjBOtds and actions, a general knowledge of \.\\e^Mxaaax 
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;ter may be collected, it may henceK 

that though the qualities of the mind be invieible, 
yet tliat atill they are, by these means, open to in- 
fection and observation. 

From actions and words expressive of prudence, 
reflection, foresight, we infer the mental qualities 
fivm which they emanate, and from rashness, ini- 
petuDsitj, and imprudence, such as are of a coDtrvy 
nature. 

But if we learn from observation, that the mind 
is endued with qualities, such as prudence ami 
reason ; and that it is also subject, if neglected, to 
the undue infiuence of worldly-mindedness and 
sensuality, it is likewise as clear, from actual ob- 
servation, that the qualities of the mind are under 
the influence of motives. This position is not hypo- 
thetical ; it is not mere surmise, arising from the 
imagination ; for no point is better ascertained tbsn 
that actions result from motives, and that withotrt 
their excitement our mental qualities would continue 
dormant and quiescent. From observation we may, 
moreover, be convinced, that all our motives are not 
precisely of the same character, nor are productive 
of the same results. Of this we have a Eatisfactory 
proof from the actions which emanate from them, 
for from the outward act we may, for the most part, 
infer the predominancy of the motive ; and, as some 
actions are good and some bad, hence we have the 
test of experience for asserting that the motives 
in which they originate are also good or bad. It 
requires no deep insight into the operations of the 
hanmn mind, to discover the consentaneous adapb- 
ation which subsisls beVw\i.x. w 
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qnidities, and further, betwixt our motires and 
actions ; and that to upright motives, good actions 
may be ascribed, and to crooked and vain devices 
and corrupt motives, wickedness of every kind. It 
is not fiincy, but observation, which attbrda U8 
grounds for inferring, that the same mind is subject 
to the iniluence of different motives in its different 
states, and that there is, moreover, occasionally, a 
struggle and competition betwixt such motives as 
originate in a sense of duty and such as arise from 
Sensual inclinations. There are evidences of ttiis 
struggle and competition. It is observable in tho 
wavering and unstable conduct of the double-minded' 
man, belbre habits are formed and have more de- 
cidedly ascertained his character. It is self-evident 
likewise, that we are subject to such painful feelings 
as compunction and remorse, which are a plain 
proof that men, at those times, condemn themselves' 
for doing what they were tempted to do when off 
their guard. To this same cause may be ascribed 
aU inconsistency of conduct. 

From attending to the behaviour of others, and) 
firom noting accurately our own inward feelings, 
andnot from mere speculation, we arrive at this con- 
clusion, that we are subject to the competition of 
motives which urge us in different directions, & 
right and a wrong one, till good or bad habits have- 
placed the mind in a more settled state. 

By reasoning on such truths as these we have 
mentioned, we infer that we have the power of 
ehcHce intrusted to us, and by these means con- 
Teyed to us. For why should any one feel ati^' 
diing within hke self-condemnation, v^ Ue Vai wAt 
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tSei power of acting and doing difierendyn 

he lias (lone, or, in other words, from being nothing 
better than a piece of machinery, guided and 
directed by some exterior power. Self-coodema- 
ation was intended not to perplex and torment us 
without reason, but to urge us to right conduct 
before we are hardened against good impressions. 
If we have no power of doing this, or if, in the first 
inetaoce, we could not have chosen a different course 
JroRi a ruinous and destructive one, the censures 
and reproaches which a.re passed on the guilty would 
be without reason, and our courts of justice woutd 
be courts of iniquity and oppression. 

Any one who confesises that he has done what he 
ought not, and left undone what he ought to do, 
and who not only says so, but feels convinced of it, 
virtually acknowledges that he had and baa the 
power of choosing ; and that he could have chosen 
differently, and followed a different course of coo- 
duct, by God's aid and his own sincere endeavours. 

Admitting, therefore, that men can and do choose, 
and adverting to the cause or means by which choice 
is elicited, we can find none so probable as the ope- 
ration and opposition of our motives, spiritual and 
carnal, which, acted upon by objects without, re- 
spectively and appropriately adapted to them, exdte 
desires dilferent in their moral tendency, and thus 
open a field, as we have before observed, for the 
exercise of choice ; and thus, by this pvoceBS) we 
form a system, not from tancy, conjecture, or inM- 
gination, hut from actual observation, and tVom in- 
duction founded on the course of nature a 
qualities of the m\ni Yi\ftcV me K*.c\i.ft4, a' 
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flpVBte and produce results as they have been herCT 
described. 



Rational and moral agents are empowered on the one 
haAd to give strength to their motives, avid on tlie 
ot/ier to restrain their injlvence, be (Aey good 
or had. 

Much uncertainty might have been avoided on 
the subject of motives, had tliey been regarded as 
on'gmating in, and respectively connected witfa, 
reason and tlie passions, or "with the flesh and the 
EpiriL The subject has becTi rendered obscure in 
the apprehension of some, owing to the want of thig 
distinct view of them, anJ coupling, very possibly, 
the original motives, with the habits which have ■ 
arisen from complying with them, they have been 
represented as possessing an influence over us not 
to be resisted, as though they were not feelings of 
our own, but powers without or within which acted 
OB US independently, and under the agency of which 
we were passive ; as though we resembled un- 
conadous matter, which moves when impelled, and 
rests when its movement is retarded. But that 
such opinions are false and visionary may be shown, 
by stating that such efGciency cannot be ascribed 
to motives, without attributing to them existence 
and intention, and supposing them to be without 
the mind and not within it. It would be to imagine 
that the world without us was peopled with them, 
and that tliey were endued with a will and under- 
standing, and had the power of inflicting injuries or 
g favours, .,, ,, 
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~Jtow, though revelation opens to us a Tiew 
invisible world, and informs us thai there is a God, 
a Redeemer, and Sanctifier, and further, good or 
bad angels, who may aid or impede our spiritual 
course, as we hy our own conduct open our minds 
to their good or bad influences, yet we read or cot 
lect no intimation of such invisible beings as motives 
Nor can it be reasonable to suppose, that there 
are any powers within the mind which act upon us, 
and urge and force us in this direction or that, 
without being subject to our own individual controli 
Notions of this kind must have proceeded from too 
confined a view of our nature : for such supposed 
powers, acting arbitrarily and compulsorily, arose, no 
doubt, from observations made on the obstinate and 
perverse, biassed by their vices, who act occasionally 
in direct opposition to the suggestions of right 
reason, to a sense of duty, and to what is best for 
them on the whole, and consequently inimically to 
tiieir happiness ; and as we have all of us an innate 
desire of happiness, hence motives urging ua to 
measures destructive of it, have been thought by 
some to act arbitrarily and independently of the in- 
tellectual agent. Now, this mistake is rectified 
by the view we have taken of the subject ; from 
which it appears, that in order to open a field fW 
choice, we are made subject to motives of an oj^ 
posite kind, originating in ditferent sources, in the 
flesh, for instance, as well as the spirit ; and it i> 
from man's neglect in suffering his animal motives 
to gain an undue ascendancy, that his spiritual and 
rational ones become weak, and cease to direct and 
prompt him to patsxie \\vs \i&s,\.'TOXKtt%\. aad 
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ftir no one can be actuated at the same time 
and directed by opposite motives, originating in 
different principles; no one can obey the lusts of 
the flesh, and the dictates of the Spirit of God and 
Mammon. This may account for the perverse 
ohoice and the ruinous pursuits which some make, 
and in which they are engaged. But that we are not 
violently carried away, in spite of our own efForts- 
and will, in any given direction, by motives acting 
arbitrarily outwardly or inwardly, we may learn, 
ftorn the close connection which subsists betwixt 
our thoughts and motives : for as there is an union 
and proportion of parts inthebody, and no one part 
or member con be said to be isolated or independent 
of another; so it is likewise with the faculties of the 
mind : they also are connected and give strength 
to one another. 

Motives will be found, on examination, to he re- 
spectively associated, not only with the spirit and 
the flesh, but with the course and current of our 
thoughts: so closely, indeed, that a change in the 
one never fails to produce a change in the other, 
which circumstance alone is a sufficient proof that 
our motives are not independent existences within 
or without us, acting upon us arbitrarily, and impel' 
ling UG at their pleasure in tliis or in that direction. 

I take it for granted that no one will assert that 
our thoughts are fettered : on the contrary) it is a 
common observation that the body may be imprl^ 
soned, but that the mind is free. From human 
power it certainly is, and it is also in other re- 
spects : for we may, if we are resolved to do bo, 
Ciwige the current of our thoughta-, aai fesa^in 
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1,'cases may be conceived where^^ra^T 
difficult to do so, where some subject is distressingly 
interesting, yet Euch cases are extraordinary and out 
of llie common course of tilings. Generally speak- 
ing, we may conclude, that owing to the close con- 
nection which subsists betwixt our thoughts and 
motives, we can, by the same effort which enables 
UB to regulate and direct our thoughts, direct and 
regulate our motives also, 

There is another confused view of motives which 
some have taken, and which is, that the mind may 
be so equally divided and balanced by the influence 
of opposing motives as to be suspended betwixt 
diem witliout a power of choice; and the supposition 
has been illustrated by a fanciful notion of an ass 
placed betwixt two bundles of hay, and attracted 
towards each by so e>Lact an equilibrium as to be 
stationary, and unable to give the preference to 
either ; which notion, were it real and not imaginary, 
yet still the affection of (he instinct of a brute, coidd 
not be legitimately compared with the choice of a 
being endued with reason. From an experimental 
view of human actions, it is sufficiently obvious that 
we cannot be so divided betwixt sensual desires ani 
sentiments of duty as to be rendered incapable of 
action ; if good impressions do not influence, bad 
ones will most assuredly ; for there is no neutral 
state; I mean, no mind in possession of its faculties 
in which neither good nor evil desires preponderate. 
Another difficulty which some have stated, is as 
€!asily obviated by a correct view of the origin of 
our motives ; which is, that motives do not alwayB 
direct the conduct oS latvoiiii b^kKis, masmuct 
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jr may be resisted, if a man is obstinately deter- 
mined to do so : a man may, it lias been alleged, 
sit down with a determination of mind to resist their 
influence, and oppose nature. 

But such an opinion rests on a fake assumption, 
namely, that obstinacy and perverse wilfulness arise 
in the mind without the operation of any previous 
motive; whereas they are not iuvoluntary, but are 
the result of carnal ones. A senseless determination 
to be influenced by no consideration, by no advice, 
by no suggestion of reason and conscience, can only 
be ascribed to an overweening pride, to a con- 
temptuous disregard of religious notices, tu a judi- 
cial blindness, derived circuitously from Seslily 
appetites and corrupt and inordinate desires: so 
that granting any could be so perverse, as to form 
a resolution of doing away with and nullifying the 
power of motives ; yet such an attempt to change 
our very nature is only a proof of self-deception, and 
that the thoughtless are then imposing upon them- 
Betves, and are under the delusion of supposing 
themselves actuated by no motive, when they evi- 
dently are influenced by a corrupt one. 

If, on the whole, there appears to be any difficulty 
or obscurity in the doctrine of motives, they are, in ' 
B great measure, obviated, by stating clearly that we 
are so formed as to be subject to the influence not 
merely of rational, but carnal ones, and that any op- 
position which hence originates maybe satisfactorily 
accounted for by the necessity of such opposition to 
give biith to choice and its results and consequences. 
It harmonises with my design in this treatise to 

Cto this subject respecting l\»e ^vjct w«VaN« 
_ 
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over our motives, though I may have before at 
to it, inasmuch as it is of essential importance to 
state their true origin, to show more clearly that ve 
hare a power of regulating them, and that we are 
not Buhject to any outward or inward arbitrary 
influence wiiich they asBume over us independently 
of our own will and choice; but that we have, on 
the contrary, aided by God's grace, and the benign 
mfluences of the Holy Spirit, a power of restraining 
the excesses of our sensual motives and of en- 
couraging our spiritual ones. And allowance being 
made far a few exceptions in extreme cases, it is 
not difficult to point out practically how a right 
direction may be given to them. For It must be 
granted, that occasionally and for a time persons 
may be, as it were, overcome with grief, and refbse 
to be comforted; or they maybe under the influence 
of strong impressions of love and despair, or best 
upon revenge; or under the workings of ungovem- 
^le anger; and during the prevalence of such 
powerful paroxysms and excitements, lose self-gO- 
Temment, and be unable to be guided or directed. 
But these are extraordinary cases; and to describe 
mankind as incapable of self-control and divested of 
the power of choice, because some are incidentally 
&nd for a time subject to strong excitements, wouW 
hardly he regarded as a fair representation of human 
nature. Tlie fact is, that, if we had no power over 
tile current of our thoughts ; if, like the deapairmg 
lover in extreme cases, we were plunged deep mi 
reveries, and were unmindful of, and inattentive tft 
Hiding obiects, and the conversation of tbos* 
about UB, we shovAd b« TetviMai \ticasj'Mft of ini- 



prsning or advancing in any art, science, trade, 

language, or profession; and the simple truth that 
we have this potvcr, that we can devote more or 
less of our attention to any given pursuit, to which 
the advice of others, or our own prudence and in- 
clination may direct us, is a sufficient proof that 
we may have a control over our thoughts. 

We presume not, however, to assert that thia 
power is to be ascribed solely to ourselves, ia the 
first iostance, as though we were the authors of it: 
for there is not a capability or a susceptibility in 
our frame for which we are not indebted to the 
power and goodness of God ; and it contributes to 
afford us more grateful sentiments to Him for Hia 
goodness, when we regard Him as conferring on us 
such a power over our motives, througli tlie medium 
of our thoughts, as that we liave adverted to, than 
we could have done if we had regarded him as 
placing us in the world amidst trials and temptations 
witliouC it. On the whole, it may be alleged that 
we can have no conception of motives which act 
independently of our thoughts. There is a sort 
of process which takes place in the mind before 
thoughts elicit motives, and motives become incen- 
tives to action. Before we desire any thing or fear 
any thing, and before we love or bate, like or dislike, 
we cannot but have formed some notion of it, 
though incorrect and inadequate in many cases. 

We first think and reflect upon a thing; then- 
desire it or dislike it in proportion to its real or ima- 
ginary importance, and are next urged on by motives 
,ba4^'s^'''^^''B''^^^'^'''i''S '^^ avoiding it. And as 
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lere are many objects, natural and moral, ■ 
excite desire or aversion, froni tiie erroneous opinions 
of the pleasure or pain and uneasiness which we may 
fimcy they confer ; could we so order our thoughts as 
lo view objects in their true light, we might be fear- 
ful of many things we are anxious to acquire, as 
well as desirous of what we now avoid. 

Motives may, in one word, be regarded as uniteti 
so closely with our thoughts, that the latter may be 
considered as the basis on which the former rett. 
And that none may suppose that we are ascribing 
too much to our own efforts by attributing to 
ourselves such a discretionary pon'er as choice, ot 
that these observations militate against Isaiah's or 
Jeremiah's or St. Paul's representation of us, as clay 
in the hands of the potter, and that as clay is in his 
hands such are we in tbe bands of our Creator ; that 
we are vessels of his formation, and that we are 
made " some lo honour and some to dishonour;" it 
may be not irrelevant to observe that tliia com- 
parison may apply in m^ny particulars, and yet may 
be well explained without referring it to the mind 
in BO wide a sense as to resolve all our thoughts 
"into arbitrary influences, and without concluding 
'Ibat men are hence rendered incapable of taking an 
■active part in the formation of their moral character. 
We are as clay in the Eiands of the potter, because 
we are all of us the creatures of God's power and 
goodness. " He made us, and not we ourselves ; we 
are His people, and the sheep of His pasture." 
There can, moreover, lie no doubt that if any one 
person differ from another in circumstances, talenis. 
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endowments, or advantages of any kind in mind, body, 
OF estate, that such difference must be ultimately 
ascribed to the Almiglity, and that it is the duty 
of every one who excels others in any particular, 
to call to mind, with all humility, the Being who 
made hint to differ. All boasting, therefore, is ex- 
duded. Still the comparbon of the potter and the 
day may be pursued and followed up too minutely, 
sad carried further than it was intended. For 
certainly an intelligent agent, such as man, who is 
susceptible of moral and religious impressions, and 
cep^le of perceiving the utility and excellence of 
divine laws and human, and of civil and municipal 
institutions, and religious ordinances, cannot be com- 
pared in all bearings to vessels made of clity by the 
potter, which are devoid of sensation, and of course 
of will and intelligence. The comparison, therefore, 
may be applicable to a certain extent, but ought 
not to be stretched beyond what reason authorises ; 
not so far as might countenance an opinion that we 
can do nothing for ourselves ; which might lead us 
to believe that we were not accountable nor re- 
sponsible for such thoughts, words, and actions, as 
we could not control; and over the regulation or 
commission of which we had no discretionary or 
probative power entrusted to us. Still it may be 
asked, that, granting there is a close connection 
betwixt thoughts and motives, what is it that gives 
rise to such thoughts as aregood, pious, and virtuous)' 
And if it be answered, as it justly may, prayer for 
divine aid and assistance ; yet another question may 
be stated, namely, this, — What is it that disposes 
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a tb pray? to whicli it may answerec 

the course of life many events and dispensatiMtB, 
prosperous or adverse, dispose us to return tbanlcft 
to God for the former, and to supplicate His aid 
and assistance when afflicted by the latter. 

It appears not improbable, that the first serioat 
thoughts and pious impressions, by which some have 
been benefited, have arisen fi'om those misfortunes 
and calamities of life, which we are apt to lament 
over as the greatest evils. Sickness, for instance, 
though grievous to us, has a tendency to place the 
miad in a calai and thoughtful state, and to weaken 
the violence of passion and the strength of tempt- 
ation. A deliverance, nnoreover, fi'om some impend- 
ing calamity, or some providential interference in our 
behalf, will awaken in minds which are not lost and 
abandoned, sentiments of divine gratitude ; whilst a 
Dear prospect of death, or the terrors of a guilty 
conscience, may excite in others repentance and a 
desire of amendment. No doubt, similar emotiont 
of a pious nature may be excited by edifying and 
religious conversation, by reading good books, espe- 
cially tlie Bible, and by attending public worship, 
and lending a willing ear to such earnest eshort 
ations to faith, repentance, and obedience as are 
there inculcated. 

Certain it is, that powerful effects were produced 
upon their hearers, not only by the miracles, but by 
the preaching of the apostles and fatliers of the 
church. Pious and virtuous feelings may, in short, 
be excited various ways ; and they may be regarded 
as good seed sown in the heart; but then they 
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49li|^t to be ooDsidered in their true light, i» se^d 
ftgiwn which requires care and culture, and which 
lioay be choked and smothered, by the cares, pride^ 
{)l^isures, and over-anxious pursuits of worldly con* 
cems, or by the delusions of our spiritual enemy the 
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CHAP. X. 

Retrospection and jortnght conVrihute to constitule tu 
jirobationarff beings, avid to afford the means of 
awahening and promoting both our good and had 
quaiilies respectively, jtreparatory to choice. 

We will DOW direct our attention to two qudities 
which appertain to the mind, and the possession of 
which seems chiefly confined to intellectual and 
moral agents, tlie inferior race of animals possesBing 
them but in a limited degree, — I mean, foresight and 
reflection ; and which wQl be found, on examination, 
to set in action our motives as well rational as ani- 
mal, and not only to elicit and awaken them, but to 
invigorate and strengthen them. 

By means of foresight we look forward with hope 
or fear to what may befall us, here or hereafter ; by 
retrospection we can recall to our minds what has 
befallen us : the great utility of which qualities, in 
enabling us to enlarge the sphere of our actions, we 
may gain some notion of, by merely considering 
that all our thoughts might have been restricted to 
events of the present moment. 

It is evident that, if this had been the, case, we 
should havehad no recollection of past transactions, 
nor have been able to plan or intend any thing for 
our future good. 

Valuable, however, %a\.\\e%e^yU may be, it wil! 




^^«^on examination, that they may be abused, 
which is a further proof that our state is proba- 
tionary, and that our choice is free, and not fettered. 
It may be wortli our while to direct our attention 
to these powers of retrospection and foresight, and 
observe how they contribute to elicit our good and 
bad qualities, and hence to constitute us pruba- 
tioDary beings, and place us under the moral govern' 
ment of God. 

And, first, let us attend to some of the results i 
which niay be ascribed to retrospection. 

On retrospection. 

Now, it is owing to this power that we are 
enabled to call past events to our recollection, to 
make the actions of our own lives, and the lives of 
others, to pass in review before us ; hence to record 
things sacred as well as profane, the events of life, 
the annals of the historian, and the good and bad 
actions of our fellow creatures ; and hence we derive 
experience, and collect many useful rules and max- 
ims for the regulation of our behaviour. With re- 
gard to ourselves in particular, we are thus enabled 
to practise self-examination, to become conscious of 
our sins of omission and commission, and wherein- 
soever we shall perceive ourselves to have done 
amiss, there to lament our sinfulness, to form fixed 
resolutions of amendment, and to implore God' 
grace to aid and assist our otherwise weak and jm 
perfect endeavours. 

The whole duty of repentance, consisting, as i 
does, of sorrow, confession, contntAoa, «j\& %m£««,' 
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reeolutioDB of amendonent, together witE 
prayer for divine assistance to further our endea- 
vours, could not be exercised without retrospectioD. 
Hence it is, that we have a conviction of the odious 
nature of sin, and that the penitent is overwhelmed 
with shame and confusion of face, when he calls 
to his remembrance his offences against God, his 
neighbour, and himself. Hence he experienceB a 
lively feeling of indignation against himself, when 
he looks back upon his guilt and folly, and how 
thoughtless and wretched a being he must have 
been to disobey God his best benefactor, and to 
injure his fellow creatures, whom it was his duty to 
love and esteem ; and how unprofitable will his con- 
duct appear, when its consequences and results ore, 
shame in this life and death hereafter. To the same 
sources may be ascribed, not only the remorse and 
anguish of the penitent, but his repentance, and 
his earnest desire to be reconciled, through Christ's 
merits and atonement, to his offended Father. Had 
our ideas been limited to present objects, it is evi- 
dent that, whatever our past conduct had been, it 
would have been buried in oblivion, and, however 
sinful, we could have had no painful senseof it ; nor, 
on the other hand, could we have enjoyed any peace 
of mind or satisfaction, arising from the remeni- 
brance of any good action which we might have 
done or intended. 

We can never, therefore, be sufficiently thankfbl 

for the provision thus made for restoration to the 

favour of God, by faith in tlie merits and atonement 

of Christ, and by repentance and amendment of 

^_ life. Recollection aiii "[eUoaY^fwaTv 4b not, )u^^_ 



^^5^1 ^ *^l cases, produce the happy effects which 
have been enumerated; for, in our probationary state, 
there is no good git^. which the carnally minded 
may not abuse: and we learn, accordingly, from 
experience, that there are many who reflect oa 
their past conduct in so heedless and unguarded a 
manner, as to foment bad passions and nourish their 
corrupt propensities, hy giving way to their volup- 
tuous imaginations, and suffering their thoughts to 
dwell on their licentious indulgences. 

And not only are the sinful desires of the aban- 
doned to pleasure, falsely so called, thus strength- 
ened, but revengeful thoughts likewise ; for we may 
so abuse this power of retrospection, by dwelling 
long on the real or fancied injuries we have re- 
ceived, as to be strongly agitated by resentful and 
malignant passions, and give way to hatred, ill-wiU, 
and other turbulent emotions, which disturb the 
mind, and liken it to the troubled sea which throws 
up mire and dirt. By the same means, moreover, 
we are enabled to form comparisons betwixt our- 
selves and others; and thus, in some cases, under 
the influence of self-love, become vain, insolent, and 
overbearing, and fancy ourselves of a different order 
Irom those whom we regard as our inferiors, without 
any just grounds ; and in other cases we are apt to 
imagine ourselves hardly dealt with, and become 
envious, and view the actions and prosperity of our 
fellow-creatures, whom we ought to love and esteem, 
and be willing to think better than ourselves, with 
an evil eye. We may further, through the same 
medium of retrospection, call to mind and dwell on 
iplendour, pomp, and show which some e,:i.Nv^\', 
s 3 
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B'tnay'regard the fair iide only of tK^nea 

affluent, and be forgetful of tlieir cares and anxieties, 
fancy them happier than they are, and hence be- 
come diEConCented witli our lot ; wc may value 
worldly o])jects at too high a rate, far heyoTid what 
their Heeting and transient nature will justify, and 
hence men set their affections on temporal pursuits, 
mstead of seeking first the kingdom of God and His 
righteousness. Then, with regard to some favourite 
vice which may most easily beset us, instead of being 
taught by experience, which is one great advantage 
arising from retrospection, and a sense of duty, to 
loathe and detest it, we see some who, through 
the force of habit and the want of resolution, suffer 
the viper to creep into their bosom, and to continue 
there till it inflict upon them a venomous and deadly 
sting. We are hence warned and cautioned against 
abufiing the vaJuable property of our nature wo are 
now considering, tlie liability to which proceeds 
from our probationary state : but the abuse can 
never invalidate the excellence of the gift itself, by 
which we are enabled, as we have endeavoured to 
show, to repent and reform, and, by faith in Christ 
to be reconciled to Goii and restored to His favour. 
There is another great advantage attached to our 
retrospective powers, which . it may be usefiil to 
mention, which proceeds from calling to mind the 
favours we have received from our fellow creatures, 
as welt as those more valuable blessings which have 
been conferred upon us by our Heavenly Father. 
We have great reason to bo thankful that we are 
so formed, as to be able not only to remember, but 
to be susceptible of a\w«\^ feeVwDg^of latitude 
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a we have received. In our social' intCTwr 
course and communications, it contributes very esr 
sentially to our comfort and satisfaction, to have it' 
in our power to confer on eacli other marks and 
tokens of our affection and good will. Our desire 
of doing GO is supported and strengthened by the 
instioctivc love which prevails betwixt parents and 
their offspring and the other near relation si lips of' 
life. Pity and compassion lend their aid, and 
prompt us to assist the aged and infirm, the sick 
and destitute ; and when any one has been indebted - 
in any way to another, his powers of retrospection 
enable him to reflect on it with sentiments of grati- 
tude. Not to be thankful, indeed, for favours re- 
ceived, to feel no wish to make such return for 
them as we may have it in our power, is ingratitude ; 
a vice which, though not punished by human judi- 
catures, is, however, highly disreputable, and de- 
BKTedly treated with contempt- 
Gratitude is not an isolated, solitary feeling, but' 
is closely associated with other amiable affections, 
such as esteem and love i and when these are united 
and combined, they not only prompt us to promote 
the welfare of those who are the objects of them, but 
to abstain from injuring them, though it were, in a 
worldly bearing, to our own profit. For it is contrary, 
to reason to suppose, that any one can really injure 
the oI:^ect whom he loves sincerely, either in hia 
person, property, or character; and as we may in- 
jure the feelings of our neighbour by slander, as we 
may rob him of his good name, from tbia species 
and mode of inflicting pain and uneasiness he who 
^Inms .and esteems his neighbour wUL like:wu& tcStuxu. ^^J 
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g Hence, perhaps, we gain an insight into St- FBuis 

meaning, in that passage where he says that love is 
die fultilliog of the law. 

If, then, retrospection open a field and afford 
scope for the exercise of gratitude, if gratitude 
produce love, and love prompt us to promote the 
welfare of our neighbour, and abstain from Injuring 
him, and if it be the fulfilling of the moral law, we 
may hence perceive what advantage arises from our 
reflective powers ; and we may hence further see, 
that, by cultivating a grateful sense of favours coii- 
ferred upon us, we are taking a very likely way of 
augmenting and strengthening our spiritual and ra- 
tional motives. But there is gratitude of anodier 
kind, which still more contributes to promote tliis 
end, namely, the strengthening of our spiritual 
motives ; and that is, divme gratitude for the many 
blessings and mercies which we have received from 
our Heavenly Father, who makes His sun to shine 
and His rain and dew to descend on His whole cre- 
ation, and who openeth His hand and hlleth all 
things living with plenteousness. There is no one 

J blessing which we have received, in mind, body, op 

^^^ estate, for which we are not indebted to God; and, 
^^H surely, if it be amiable and praiseworthy, if it re- 
^^V dound to our good in various ways, if it promote 
1^^^ Jove to our neighbour and good will to men, to be 
grateful for such inferior marks of their regard, as 
we receive occasionally from our fellow creatures, 
we are bound by much stronger obligations to be 
grateful to God for the inestimable blessings, tem- 
poral and spiuitual, which we have received and 
!_,COlltiQU^y leceiving fitna lUm : fqr t 
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yPather we are indebted for lift itseIC ^^| 

He made us, and not we ourselves ; He endowed u* 
with all the fatuities we possess, whether mental 
or bodily ; to Him we owe sight, hearing, and the 
other senees ; and He it is who hath placed before 
US the various objects which afford them exercise, 
and which administer to our cumfort and satisfaction. 
To Him, moreover, we ascribe the gift of reason 
and the use of all our intellectual faculties ; and the 
very power we possess, of loving, admiring, and re- 
garding with awe, veneration, love, and gratitude, 
our almighty and benevolent Creator ; and if there 
be, aiS there doubUess is, pleasure of the purest ; 

natm'e resulting from praising and adoring Him for' ^^H 
Hjs manifold mercies, for such elevating and pleas-' ^^H 
ing emotions we are also indebted to Him. ^^^ 

But it is not merely for our creation and for our ^^i 
faculties of mind and body, that we are bound by 
the strongest ties of gratitude to praise and adore 
Him, but for our preservation also ; for were we 
not continually under His care and support, were 
His protection withdrawn from us hut a single 
moment) the spark of our existence would be extin- 
gtiished. 

Of ourselves we are unable to help ourselves. Ab- 
all periods of our being we are weak and imperfect|J 
and more especially in infancy and old age : nor are ■ 
we exposed to less danger in our mind and spiritual: 
concerns, than in our body and temporal ones. 

In youth, we are liable ta be misled by delusive 
prospects of pleasure ; in manhood, by prospects ot 
wealth and power. Our pasBions would often prove: 
trong for our reason, without tiie ^asSi *^i. 
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uawtaQce of God, to protect us from the 
temptations of the world, the flesh, and the devil. 

Exposed, then, as we are to danger temporal and 
spiritual, ignorant, in some cases, of what contributes 
to our real good, avoiding, it may be, what is salu- 
tary, and pursuing what may he hurtful, we have 
^reat cause to be thankful when we call to mind 
that God our Creator, if we apply to Him with sin- 
cerity, will be our refuge, and our fortress, and our 
rock of defence, and that He will protect us from 
the terror by night, and from the arrow that flieth 
by day, from the pestilence that walketh in dark- 
ness, and from the destruction that wasteth at noon 
day. If we, by our conduct, show ourselves deserv- 
ing of such mercies. He will give His angels charge 
over us, to keep us in aJ! our ways. 

When we contemplate and dwell with seriousness 
and devotion on the manifold mercies of God and 
our own helpless state, and, we may add, our worth- 
lessness, and that many of us deserve punishment 
rather than favour, we may well cry out with the 
Psalmist, " Lord, what is man, that thou art mindful 
of him, or the son of nnan, that thou visilest him !° 
It must ever be regarded as a most amiable act ofcon- 
descension, in so great a Being to deign to think us 
worthy of His notice, and to provide so munificently 
for our wants and necessities, temporal and spiritual, 
in mind, body, and estate, and which have a refer- 
ence both to this world and the next. 

From the reluctance which some show to thank 
God for His mercies, and to raise their thoughts 
and affections to things above, one might be dis- 
posed to imagine that i\\eTe'>N&% %Q\a«.thing gri 
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tb« Benice ; whereas the expression of our gmti- 
tude and the tribute of our thanks is far from being 
a hard service. None, indeed, of His command' 
meets are grievous, and more especially the act of 
returning our grateful thanks to God is a very de- 
lightful service. It is a good thing to give thanks 
UDto the Lord, and to " sing praises unto Thy name, 
oil Thou Most Highest ; to show forth Thy loving- 
kindness every morning and Thy faithfulness every 
night ! Thou, Lord, hast nnade me glad through 
Thy works, I will triimiph in the work of Thy 
hands." To feel assured that so powerful a Being 
as the Almighty careth for us, affords a stable 
ground of hope and reliance in all circumstances. 
Even in the hour of death, this reflection is calcu- 
lated to support us, as it did the royal Psalmist. 
" Though I walk through the valley of the shadow 
of death," saith he, " I will fear no evil ; for Thou 
art with me, Thy rod and Thy staff they comfort 
me." But we are under the strongest obligation to 
be thankful to God, not only for our creation and 
preservation, but more especially for our redemp- 
tion; for He it was who not only graeiounly ac- 
cepted the price which Christ paid for our redemp- 
tion, but originally most mercifully planned the 
scheme of it. Our thanks and praises are there- 
fbre due to God the Father, as well as to God the 
Son, for this benevolent dispensation to redeem 
mankind. 

It is, indeed, our bounden duty not only to praise 
God for this great act of mercy to fallen man, but 
worthy is the Lamb also to receive glory, lionour. 
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scribed in the book of Revelation as falling I 
before the Lamb ; and they sang a new eong, saying, 
" Thou art worthy to take the book and open the 
seals thereof; for Thou wast Blain and hast re- 
deemed us to God by Thy blood, out of every kin- 
dred, tongue, and people, and nation." And again 
we read, " Worthy is the Lamb that was slain, to 
receive power, and wisdom, and riches, and strength^ 
and honour, and glory, and blessing." 

But further, we should perform our duty very 
imperfectly, and show great ingratitude, if we wer^ 
unmindful of the high descent of our Saviour, that 
He is the only Son of the Most High, the express 
image of His Father's glory : tliat he voluntarily, 
for our sakes, quitted the happiness of HeaveQ, 
came down on earth, and appeared in the likenesB 
of men, that He might supply His followers and 
diseipleswithaperfect model of hohness and virtue; 
that He might give them a plain and familiar ex- 
ample of the duties they owe to God and their 
neighbour; that He might instruct them in His 
doctrines and discourses, and in the ordinances and 
sacraments which are generally necessary to salvgr 
tion; that He might be a Prophet to teach us, a 
Priest to make a sacrifice and atonement for us, a 
King to govern us ; that He might, by His own 
blood, cleanse us from the pollution of sin, release 
us from its bondage, ajid save us from its punish- 
ment ; that He might deliver us from the curse tf 
, the law, by being accursed, or dying the death of 
e accursed, for our sake and in our stead ; that 
! might prepare a kingdom, a heavenly habit- 
' r His foWowei^ ^n<i ^scl^les ; and that 
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It panfy unto Himself a peculiar people, zealod£ 
of good works. 

It must argue great stupidity and insensibility, if 
any one can seriously reflect upon such inestimable 
blessings conferred by so great a Being upon such 
worthless and miserable wretches as we are, without 
thankfulness and gratitude, without praise and ador- 

But our retrospective pothers not only enable us 
to cultivate gratitude to God for our creation, to 
Christ for our redemption, but likewise to the Holy 
Spirit, who is In our catechism mentioned as sanc- 
tifying the elect people of God. The gifts of the 
Holy Spirit, and the aid and assistance we derive 
from Him, are certainly deserving of our unfeigned 
gratitude. 

And yet, there are many who, though they do 
not, indeed, deny the doctrine, yet receive it with 
indifference, so as to induce a suspicion, that they 
hardly admit into their creed those doctrines which 
relate to the Holy Spirit They inclioe one to anp- 
pose that they imagine, that the Spirit spoken of in 
the Scriptures may be a breathing, or divine inSu- 
ence, proceeding from the Father, affecting and 
moving men's reason and imaginative powers, and 
disposing them to obey the laivs and conform to 
the will of God. There are some who deny the 
personality of the third person in the Trinity, as 
the Arians more especially. And yet a careful per- 
usal of, and impartial reflections on, the powers, and 
attributes, and actions and oflices ascribed to Him, 
clearly show that personality, vitality, and individu- 
ality, maybe attributed to Him: tot A.'a^\%'&\%%;xAL 
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to have Hed to Him, or to have been guilty of ^ 
varication, as if he could have imposed upon and 
deceived Him. 

Our Saviour, we are told, was led by Him to be 
templetl of the Devil in the wilderness ; that He 
fleeth from and avoideth all communication with 
the deceitful ; that He is, moreover, grieved, and 
that His suggestions are quenched and extin- 
guished, by those who do despite to the Spirit of 
Grace ; and that men may eo sin agaiost Him, by 
ascribing the actions done by Him to magic, or evil 
spirits, as not to be forgiven. All which pasaagea, 
and others of a similar import, convey to us the 
existence of a person, and not of a quality, power, 
or abstract notion, comprised with, and included in, 
the attributes of God, and, as such, emanating from 
Him. 

We are, moreover, by the command of Christ, 
baptised in the name of the Holy Ghost, as well as 
of the Father and the Son. " Go," says He, " and 
teach all nations, baptising them in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost." 
Then SL Paul, in conferring a blessing upon his 
new converts, joins the Holy Spirit with the Father 
and the Son. " The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and the love of God, and the communion of the Holy 
Ghost, be with you all" In enabling ua to wort 
out our saliition and to discharge the duties apper- 
taining to the diiferent relationa in which we stand 
to the three peisons m the Irmityj creation is 
ascribed to the iather redemption to theiJ 
though not solely and exclusive!} and sanctificatiai)' 
to the Holy bpmi, -w\\\(^\%wv%^tii]iuiltE 
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the personality of the last, inasmuch as a distinct 
office is Bscrihed to Him. 

Men's blindness, in not perceiving the natur 
the Holy Spirit, the relationship in which we stand 
to Him, and the duties which, in consequence, 
owe to Him, may, perhaps, be accounted for by a 
defective education, and not being clearly taught 
the doctrine in youth; and to their inadvertently 
maintaining, in subsequent life, their early prejudices 
against it. Tor some may be but partially instructed 
in the principles of Christianity, and may be like 
those mentioned in the New Testament, who had 
not so much as heard whether there were any Holy 
Ghost. And yet much is ascribed to Him in accom- 
plishing the work of our salvation. To comfort and 
support His disciples, our Saviour promised tliem, 
when He left them, that he would send thetu another 
comforter, who should guide them into al! truth. And 
it is generally allowed that the Prophets of old were 
inspired by Him ; that saints and martyrs, in their 
Bufferings and torments, were consoled, supported, 
and encouraged by Him; and that aU sincere and 
pious Christians have the love of Gnd shed abroad 
in their hearts by the inspiration of the Holy Ghost. 
He puts into our minds gjod desires, He illuminates 
our understandings with a clearer knowledge of 
divine trutti, He influences and bends our otherwise 
stubborn will, and He enables us to subdue our 
gross and corrupt affections according to the working 
of His mighty power. By His suggestions we are 
prompted to commence the work of our salvation, and 
by His grace and assistance to complete it. " Work 
out your own salvation with fear and UetoU^o^" 
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aaidi St. Paul ; " for it ie God that workS 
(meaning here the Holy Spirit) " to will and to do of 
Hia good pleasure." >Ience we are great enemies 
to ourselves if we treat Him with indifference and 
disregard, if we are deaf to His admonitions, if we 
quench His light within us, if we refuse to be 
guided by Him, and thus provoke Him to leave tu 
to ourselves, and open our hearts for the reception 
of another spirit of an opposite character, — the spirit 
which now worketli in tlie children of disobedience; 
the folly of which will be aggravated, when we call 
to mind that it is by the Holy Spirit that we have 
Bccess unto the Father. 

If, therefore, we feel no gratitude to the Holy 
Spirit for His benign influences on our sou], it 18 
our interest and duty to examine ourselves and ths 
priaciples hy which we arc actuated. Could we do 
this candidly and impartially, aod not lightly. Bod 
afler the manner of dissemblers, we might discOTcr, 
perhaps, that bad passions proceeding ftora aa 
carnal appetites, such as pride, covetousnese, and 
sensuality, have disordered and obscured our ia* 
tellectual vision. 

The Scriptures speak of spiritual objects as spi- 
ritually discerned. From the natural man or the 
aensualist they are hidden, as it were, in a mystery. 
Tlie instructions and suggestions conveyed into tbe 
mind by the Holy Spirit, are, we may be certaiot 
pure and peaceable ; and, to enable men to receJM 
them, and profit by them, there must be a congeniality 
of feeling betwixt the inspirer and the inspired. 
There are some aubstances in the natural world, us 
ire may have 6b8erNeA\)e£OT«,^ait,iGulad}r.p 






Fmedicimil, which do not rea£\y 
and which are called, on this accounC, iDcompatiblcs)^ 
which may serve to illustrate the position that i 
sensual and carnal state of mind is not a suitable 
one for the reception of spiritual communications. 
Of the incompatibility of such an union we should 
havi! a clearer view, were we better acquainted with 
the nature of our spiritual part, the soul ; and on 
this account, as well as others, it may be worth our 
while to direct our attention to this subject- 
On t/ie nature of our spiritual pari, t/ie soul. 

In the examination of our spiritual part, the first 
intimation respecting it which our researches point 
out is this ; — that the boundaries of our knowledge 
are limited, that there are some things which relate 
to it which we are not able to comprehend, and that 
it is a waste of time and labour to exercise our 
tdents upon subjects whicii are evidently beyond 
ibeir powers of investigation. 1 noiv allude to the 
essence, if it may be so called, of the soul, — a spark, 
as it were, from the fountain of light and knowledge; 
— a particle and point of intellect in which not only 
Mir rational faculties are concentrated, but our 
moral and religious fceltngB, — our approbation of 
what is good, and our disapprobation of what is bad, 
our conscience, our desire of immortality, our hopes 
and fears of present and future happiness and 
misery, and our esteem of nhat is good and those 
who are so. 

What the ethereal essence may be in wiiich 
these qualities inhere, and in what -^t <A "iaa 
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talwrnacle of clay it may be deposited; how its 
with the body is effected, and by what means or 
ui strum en tality such different principles as matter 
and spirit reciprocally act upon each other, it is of 
no use to inquire, as it is beyond the eompass of 
our finite understanding. Valuable time may be, 
and has been, wasted in such fruitless inquiries, 
which might have been usefully applied to auhjecta 
more level to our capacities. Yet, however far re- 
moved from our powers of investigation our spiritual 
part may be, yet it may he alleged of it as of the great 
Author of it ; — that though there are many thingi 
appertaining to it which elude our researches, yet that 
there are also many things which we can, by diligence 
and attention, discover respecting it, as well as of 
the Almighty Maker of it. 

We infer from the works of God in the world of 
nature and of grace. His existence, attributes, and 
perfections ; and we can, on similar grounds of in- 
duction, collect some n otioos of the spirit within us, 
by the opinions and resolutions which we can not 
only make, but convey to others by verbal, written, 
and printed communications, as well as by reducing 
them to action. It is a proof of the excellence of 
our spiritual part that we can apply it in the search 
and discovery of truth and knowledge, natural) 
moral, and revealed, that we can raise our minds la 
the contemplation of the suhlimest subjects, such, 
for instance, as the joys of heaven, and of the pure 
and happy beings who partake of them ; that we 
can place our treasure there, and regard it as our 
chief good. 

Such, indeed, me fea 'pnitgwt gw 
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^ritual part of our frame, that we are prepared to 
admit what the Scriptures reveal of it ; and that if 
we are formed in the image of God, tliis, and not 
our perisliable fleshly part, is what constitutes it ; 
and that could we preserve it clean, and undefiled 
by the world and the flesh, and from the filthmess 
it contracts from them, its native dignity and divine 
original would be manifest, 

We may further observe, in proof of its excellence, 
that the spiritual part of the frame of one pure and 
upright being, has a pretty close resemblance, we 
have reasons for believing, to that of another : there 
Beems to be a samenei^s of nature in all who partake 
of it, though it must be allowed there is a great di- 
versity of degree. Tliis sameness of the spirit, 
when pure and free from pollution, we infer from 
the congeniality of feeling and accordance of opi- 
nion which prevail respecting duty and happiness, 
amongst all beings who partake of it. Not only do 
we feel an assurance and persuasion, that saints and 
martyrs, the (tpostles and disciples of our Lord, and 
the holy prophets insjiired of God, had, in propor- 
tion to their proficiency in spiritual improvement, 
and the measure of grace imparted to them, a sym- 
pathy of sentiment and feeling, all of them loving 
God, and delighting in holiness, and taking pleasure 
in obeying His laws : but further, that the souls of 
just men made perfect, and those of saints in heaven 
and on earth, are actuated by the same principles of 
moral approbation and religious feeling, and thii 
consequence of their partaking of the same spiritual 
essence. If we extend our thoughts to the ang,dv<' 
orders, to that class of beings who are xe^T^^emaii 
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various parta of Scripture, as having inteicouTse 
with man, as conversing, for instance, with Abraham 
and the patriarchs, as having a regard for good men, 
as talking an interest in tlieir welfare, and a pleasure — 
a purer one than we can well conceive — in furthering 
ins 1 rumen tally tlie designs of God, doing His plea- 
sure, and promoting His glory, and worshipping 
Him, with praise and adoration, we are encouraged 
to indulge the hope that their spiritual nature may 
be similar, not only to that of saints in heaven, but 
also to that of saints on earth : for if the pure and 
dev'out feelings of angels be the same in nature 
with those of good men ; if they derive a similar 
gratification from obeying and conforming to the 
will of God ; if they are employed in praising Him 
and executing His will ; if they were sent to usher 
our Saviour into the world ; if, after his temptation 
in the wilderness, they came and ministered unto 
Him ; if the angels of those who are called little 
oQes by St. Matthew, do always behold the face of 
the Father which is in heaven; if they rejoice at 
the conversion of a sinner ; if they proclaimed the 
glory of God at the creation of the world, and con- 
sequently of man. Its chief inhabitant, may we not 
infer, that they are endued with qualities analogous 
to those of good men; more especially, love of God 
and good-will towards men i* and if their qualities 
and virtuous feelings be similar, we may legitimately 
infer, that the source or principle from which those 
qualities and feelings proceed, and in which they 
inhere, is also similar. 

By the structure and powers of our mind, ne 
authorised in ?0T«vn\^ vVlv^ 'iCiWi.'MsvQtt, 
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A God, of His infinite goodness, to impart ttf I 

US the ability of inferring that similar antecedents, 
under similar circumstances, will be productive of 
similar conseijuents ; and as this may be expected 
in the natural world, so may it likewise in the moral, 
and amongst intelligent beings endued with moral 
qualities and a sense and love of duty. Hence, 
where there are indications and evidences (though 
it may be in different orders of beings), of the love 
of God and of man, we may infer that they proceed 
from the same source, and may be ascribed to the 
prevalence and operations of the same spiritual 
essence. 



We can form fw notion of any Oiing in existence but 

matter and spirit, nor of any tliird principle in 

nature distinct from them. 

And we are the more confirmed in this opinion, 
inasmuch as we know but of two general principles, 
namely, malterand spirit, of which and of which only 
all created substances and essences are composed. 

Numerous and diversified as their combinations 
and appearances may be, yet to these two may 
everything animate and inanimate, substantial, sensi- 
tive, and intelligent be referred. For, though sens- 
ation, which pervades with peculiar feelings, in dif* 
ferent modes and degrees, the animated world, may 
appear, at first view, somew-liat different from either 
matter or spirit ; yet the organs of sensation, how- 
ever delicately constructed, appear, on examination, 
material, whilst the power of perception is a aub- 
sidiaiy instrument of the spirit; anAwete'MwKRRKfc- 
T 3 I 
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ptmied In brutesj not merely witE' u 
IB in man, with reason, foresight, reflection, memory, 
judgment, conscience, & knowledge of God, and of 
the duty owing to Him and to others of the same 
species with themselves, it might then be justly 
inferred, that in them also it was combined with a 
spiritual essence. 

Inasmuch, then, as we have no notion of any 
thing in nature but spirit and matter, and are un- 
acquainted with any third principle different from 
them, we hence infer a similitude in the spiritual 
essence of men and angels ; for, on a supposition 
that this were not the case, it would be difficult to 
explain, Iiow we could form any notion or concep- 
tion of them, or of their motives, actions, and duties; 
or how, in short, we could collect any idea of beings 
endued with qualities, the nature of which was with- 
out the sphere of our apprehension. Under such 
circumstances it could liardly be supposed, that the 
Word of God, which is perfect wisdom, and which is 
conveyed by inspiration, would, in a revelation of 
the divine will, and in a dispensation which has a 
reference to man's reason and understanding, make 
them so oflen the subject, of its observation as we 
find by consulting it it does. 

By no stretch of imagination can we conceive any 
thing of a different nature from matter and spirit, 
and their combination; and hence when men of 
genius, as Shakspeare for instance, suffer their 
fancy to range in the ideal world of elves and fairies, 
they can, by no flight of their imagination or inven- 
tion, conceive or pourtray any species of beings, or 
at^ibute to tWem anj atVidua, ox xt^xftaent t 
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under any appearances, however unusual and ex- 
travagant, which will nut be found referable, when 
analj'sed and examined, to matter or spirit, or to 
same union and intermixture of them. 

But it is not to saints and angels in heaven alone, 
thiU' a similitude of the spiritual essence in man may 
be ascribed, as pervading their nature and our ai 
for from what our Saviour hath so condeEcendingly 
revealed to us in St. John's gospel, we may indulge 
a hope, that there may be a sort of indescribable 
likeness in the spiritual essence of Himself and His 
trie disciples. To this effect we may cite a passage 
from the seventeenth chapter of St. John's gospel, 
where we read as follows ; " Neither do I pray for 
these alone, but for them also that shall believe in 
me through thy word ; that they all may be in one ; 
as Thou, Father, art in me, and I in Thee, that they 
also may be one in us : that the world may believe 
that Thou hast sent me. And the glory which Thou 
gavest me I have given them ; that tliey may be onei 
even as we are one ; I in them, and Thou In me, 
that they may be made perfect in one; and that 
the world may know that Thou has sent me, and 
hast loved them, as Thou ^ast loved me." Else- 
where He speak* of Himself as the true vine, of 
which His Father is the husbandman, and of which 
His disciples are the branches. 

" I am the vine," saith He, " and ye are the 
branches. He that abideth in me, and I in him, 
the same bringetli forth much fruit," Afterwards 
He adds, " If ye keep my commandments, ye shall 
abide in my love, even as 1 have kept my Father's 
ndmenia, and abide In H\a \o\e," tt.^ »fvw) 
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lo himself in a figure 
stoiie in a spiritual building, of which His disciples 
were living stones ; and in another passage, of Hm- 
self ae the head of the body, the church of wbicb 
they were members ; which figurative way of speak- 
ing conveys to us the notion of a eameness of na- 
ture:anil this sameness appearB,irom the seventeenth 
chapter of St John, — be it spoken with the deepest 
awe and reverence, — to extend to Hie Father also, 
whose children we are by nature, and whose adopted 
sons by grace. 

And that no one may hastily suppose that tke 
very idea of such a resemblance is of too presunip' 
tuous a nature to be suffered, it may be propei ta 
observe, that the spirit which actuates and dwdb 
within us, is not only susceptible of defUeniMit.iii 
this probationary state, but that in its best and 
purest state it is but a ray, as it were, from an in- 
exhaustible starehouse of light,' — but as a spark from 
a flood of glory, or an atom from a mass of immea' 
surable extent. Under these restrictions, and with 
these qualifications, we may observe, that there are 
passages in Scripture which refer not only to ft re- 
semblance of our spiritual essence with that o£dii 
Father and our Lord and Saviour, but with the 'Eatf 
Spirit also. Good men, for instance, and tbotb 
more especially who are or were converted, fironr 
idolatry and sin, are said to be born of the Spinb 
We read also, that the Spirit, the same Spirit wliidD 
inspired the prophets, beareth witness with mr' 
spirit that we are the sons of God ; and if aom 
then heirs, heirs of God and joint heirs with Chiiat.' 

In this passage a\\ m\i&X. w^suWflNeAstt. xhat ] 



BDtiRia sre coDvejed to us of the spiritual part of 

our frame, not only from its congenial and sym- 
pathetic feelings with a power infinitely superior to 
it, but also from the results and consequences 
arising from It ; which are no less than the heirship 
and participation of future hsppiness with our ever~ 
blessed Redeemer. 

But if tliere be anything like sameness or re- 
semblaoce betwixt the spiritual essence of human 
beings and that of heavenly intelligences, which we 
infer there is, from what has been alleged ; still it 
may be objected, that some beings there are endued 
with reason (in which this essence must exist and be 
connatural if anywhere), so gross, sensual, and cor- 
rupt, and even guilty of such enormous crimes, that it 
appears an unpardonable presumption, if not blas- 
phemy, merely to hint at the possibility of such a 
aimilitude prevailing betwixt the nature of beings 
30 vile and unworthy as some of the human species 
are on the one hand, and the pure and ethereal 
inhabitants of celestial regions on the oth^. But 
why are we shocked, and why shudder at the bare 
idea of a resemblance in cases that are unfavourable? 
Does it not intimate that a precious deposit has been 
committed to the profligate and abandoned, which 
they have abused ? and is not the horror, which 
iaat first excited by the comparison some proof of 
ai spiritual essence within us ? Had there been no 
predouE spiritual gift entrusted to the keeping of 
haiDBn beings, for the right use of which they w«re 
accountable, there would have been no grounds for 
such comparison, nor the feelings it occasioned. 
And should any one, further, object, ami vmv&w 
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'Why man were bo circumstance 
liable and exposed to the danger of debasing so 
exceJtent a part of himself as the spiritual essence 
must be allowed to be, we may answer, that it it 
owing to that choice, the developement of which we 
have attempted to show, and without which there 
could be no virtue, nor such happiness as resulti 
from it; and which may, consequently, be justly 
regarded as one of the constituent excellencies of 
our nature. That good men should be deprived of 
any valuable gift essential to their future happiness, 
because bad men are tempted to abuse it, would be 
highly unreasonable. 

SeflecHons on the mode hij which the purify of the 
spiritual part of probationary beiTigs may be de- 
teriorated and defiled. 

Now there are various ways in which this imty 
take place. The detUement of the soul may be 
ascribed, in many instances, to a defective education, 
to wicked parents, to wicked companions, sod U 
evil communications ; to the pliability of the mind, 
to its fondness for imitation, to a misdirectioD 
of the love of praise, distinction, and adinirati<ni, 
and to the appetites of our frame ; which, without S 
curb, are apt to exceed the intention of their en- 
dowment \ to which may be added, our proneness to 
evil, in consequence of the fall. We may learn irom 
the Proverbs of Solomon, and the cautions ther^ 
contained, how the wicked, in his days, allured and 
seduced the inexperienced, " Cast jn thy lot among 
us, let us all have one ^\iiaf,\s\'»s,'«^vt for blood, 



luTK-privily for tbe innocent. We shall SijA, 
all precious substance, we shall fill our houses with 
spoil. This representation of the abandoned refers, 
it may be said, indeed, to a class of murderers and 
thieves, in a barbarous age, comparatively speaking ; 
yet even in this more enlightened period, it would 
be happy for us if there were no reckless profligates 
to which such a description of character were not 
applicable. But waving the consideration of the 
plainer and more obvious occasions which tend tjj 
deteriorate the moral principle; it may be the 
means of making us cautious and watchful, if we 
simply advert to the consideration of two qualities 
of the mind, which not only excite one another 
reciprocally, but in all our pursuits, be they good or 
bad, aid and strengthen one another; the consider- 
ation of which, if duly attended to, may prompt us 
to persevere in the use of them, when profitably 
employed, and desist immediately, when we perceive 
them engaging us in disreputable pursuits. What 
I now refer to, are those two qualities which must 
co-operate in all our pursuits to render them suc- 
cessful ; 1 mean desire and attention. Were any 
one asked which of these qualities precedes the 
ottier, whether desire gives birth to attention or 
attention to desire, it might be difficult to give a 
satisfactory answer applicable to all cases ; for in 
some instances attention seems to awaken desire, 
aad in others desire attention. Were it material, 
thus much we may, however, collect from a minute 
examination; that whilst in our spiritual concerns 
attention to distant and unseen good is necessary t 
tea desire; in our carnal pursuvU AeMe4,Mi 
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themselves, ati< 
tlieir object; and whilst efforts are necessary, in the 
first case, to give strength to attetitioD, they are 
required in the latter to moderate desire. This is 
a speculation not merely metaphysical, but whidi 
may be usefully directed to moral and religious 
subjects. And perhaps this insight into the mind 
may suggest to us the possibility of applying a rule 
adopted in pohtics to morals, namely, divide and 
govern ; for if attention and desire are two coa- 
federates which can do noliiing effectually when 
separate, but great things when united; we have 
nothing to do but to divide their powers when we 
wish to relax our efforts iu a bad cause; and in a 
good one to awaken and excite desire, by a vigorous 
exertion of. attention to advantages which may be 
distant and invisible. 

We see, then, the powerful effect produced in 
our frame by the combined influence of attentioD 
and desire, and liow strongly they are calculated to 
operate upon our thoughts, words, and actions. To 
their union in extreme cases, we may ascribe the 
many evils which flow trom ambition, avarice, and 
Bensuatity;andfromageneral view of them operating 
upon the mind, we may discover not only our 
Ibbility to abuse the best gifls which are conferred 
upon us, and why we are subject to this liability, 
but the occasion also of the defilement of our spiritual 
part. For it will appear, if the subject be duly con- 
sidered, that when attention and desire are powerfully 
directed to, and exereised upon carnal objects, fiil*e 
estimates will he made, and bad actions elicLt^i 
ichilBt to a coTvttavy a^^^vcau 
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beneficial results upon the understanding and tnorat 
feelinga may be attributed. And we may hence, 
moreover, have a clearer conception of the meaning 
of such texts as intimate that the natural man has 
no discernment of spiritual things ; for if the natural 
man be one whoi^e attention and desires are fixed 
on pomps, vanities, pleasures, and ambitious and 
worldly pursuits, and be led by them into sin and 
wickedness, it is contrary to reason to suppose that 
the attention and desire of any one whose mind is 
thus preoccupied, can have any feeling, relish, i 
enjoyment for what is pure and spiritual ; and n 
may hence perceive what that sympathy of feeling 
is which renders the souls of the pure and holy 
susceptible of the fellowship of the Holy Ghost, and 
why no such heavenly communion and intercourse 
can be maintained with the carnal and polluted, 
whose minds arc no fit receptacle for such a heavenly 
guesL Still, notwithstanding the small advantage 
cwiveyed by the Holy Spirit to the sensual, who, 
by their impurity, disqualify themselves for the re- 
ception of His suggestions, the pious Christian 
cannot but feel grateful to Him, his Sanctifier, as 
as well as to his Creator and Redeemer ; when he 
calls to his remembrance that He puts into his mind 
good desires ; that He supports him in his spiritual 
conflicts ; that when exposed to danger He ad- 
ministers to him Christian fortitude; that He com- 
forts and consoles him in sorrow ; that He animates 
and encourages him in the cultivation of fiiith, hope, 
charity, and all Christian graces ; that by Him he 
has access unto the Father, and that His spirit bears 
witness to the spirit and conscience o? ^ooi'w\«m; ^ 
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that they are, through Chrlet, the adopted c 
of God. We may thus, on the whole, perceive liow 
essential our powers of reflection, our recollections 
of &vours and benefits conferred upon us, are in the 
production of gratitude to God and man. And 
these feelings of gratitude will appear to be of more 
value when we taJie into account their associations, 
and the encouragement they give to spiritual quali- 
ties of a kindred and congenial nature. For who 
can be gratehil without love F who can seriously 
reflect upon the manifold mercies conferred upon 
him in the world of nature and of grace, without 
entertaining some d^ree of filial aiTection for his 
Creator and Preserver. Tlie greatness and majesty 
of the Being to whom we are so much indebted for 
life and everything valuable in it, cannot surely be 
pleaded as an obstacle in the way of our love; for 
the greatness and dignity of a benefactor is a con- 
sideration which ought to enhance a favour, inas- 
much as it must he great condescension in God, 
who is so almighty a Being, to regard with His 
&TOur us. His creatures, who have so much reason 
to love and reverence Him, and who are yet eu 
remiss and negligent in the discharge of this duty- 
But granting that it might be urged, with some show 
of reason, that God was invisible, and of far too 
exalted a nature to be comprehended by such finite 
beings as we are, yet a similar plea cannot be ad- 
duced respecting His only Hon, our Saviour and 
Redeemer. For he appeared on earth in our fomi 
and likeness ; and that not in a high and afSuent 
condition, as a king and potentate, but iu a low, 
burable, and suffering tiave, 'Ona.v \n 



better aUe to afford to all ranks of men a fami 
example of meekness, humility, forgiveness of in- 
juries, patience and resignation, and every other 

But divine love and gratitude are not affections of 
a dormant nature ; they prompt to action and to 
duty. They dispose us to obey the great Being to 
whom we osve so much, to canfonn to His will, and 
make such return to Him, for His manifold mercies, 

Nor is gratitude the source of divine love only; 
it is a good foundation for social love, good-will, and 
benevolence towards our fellow-creatures. It ia our 
duty to love our neighbour as ourselves; and grati- 
tude is productive of tliia lov«, in the hearts both of 
the giver and receiver. For it is natural to suppose 
that those whom we have obliged will feel disposed 
to oblige us in return, and that they esteem and 
have a regard for us ; and there is nothing which 
conduces more to make men think kindly of others 
than a persuasion that those others entertain a 
friendly feeling for tliem. We may further observe, 
that when love and a sense of duty to God and man 
are fixed firmly in the lieiirt, it cannot liarbour 
within it the malignant and unsocial affections, such 
as malice and hatred, and a desire of injuring any 
one in mind, body, or estate, by word or deed ; and 
in this bearing love may be regarded as the fulfilling 
irf the law; and that on the love of God and man 
hang all the law and the prophets. Were we to 
reverse the subject, it would appear, that as gratitude 
is associated with kindred virtues, so ingratitude is 
,2{^ kindred vices. It has been pim\sV\ei a*D.«\ma. 
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in some countries, and is reprobated and condemned 
as one in all. 

Every one must dislike the man who, instead of 
loving his neighbour, has little or no esteem for him, or 
perhaps may even regard with jealousy and suspicion 
his benefactor. As gratitude, moreover, is allied to 
love, and promotes it in the heart, so there is nothing 
which more conduces to excite contempt and hatred 
than the contrary vice; for as the virtues, by 
analogy and suggestion, promote each other, so also 
do the vices ; and not only does retrospection open 
a field for vicious, as well as virtuous reminiscences, 
but attention and desire may be employed as in- 
struments in both cases. 




Foremght opens ajield for tJie exercise of our/actilliett 
us loeti an Tslrospection I and if aUention, iuvigor^ 
aled by desire, be directed to proper ob/eels, good 
motives will be slrengi/ietted, and bad ones loeak- 

Let uh now direct our attention to our prospective 
powers, and to foreBight, which are associated aad 
combined with our hopes of attaining, and fear of 
losmg things which appertain both to our spi- 
ritual and temporal concerns, and which, prompt- 
ing as to pursue or avoid their respective objects, 
engage us in practices tlivourabie to our senee of 
duty and our best interests, or the contrary, and 
which hence afford additional proof that our state ia 
prtfbationary. We all naturally desire good and 
fear evil ; butj under the influence of carnal motives, 
we are disposed to form false notions of good, and. 
imagine it to consist in what it does not; and hence 
our attention and desires are directed to such 
things as lead us astray from duty and our best 
interests. Were our notions of what is good correct, 
there would be less risk of deviating into error ; but 
the worldly-minded are apt to think that the objects 
and pursuits of this life, and which relate to power, 
affluence, ease, and pleasure, constitute the chief 
good of man, and are led astray from what is so in 
reality, — the kingdom of God and His T\^\.eQw%-a«i%. 
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It is not the favour of God which they are eoIichS 
of attaining, it is not to His glory that their thoughts 
and wishes are directed, but to men like themaelvea, 
to those who are in power and authority, and by 
whose aid and influence they hope to promote the 
worldly objects they have in view ; and hence they 
trust to a reed which may pierce those through 
with many sorrows who rest upon it, instead of 
placing their firm reliance on the Rock of Agea. 
Hence we may deviate from the line of duly 
through the fear of men, and, in a sinful iind adul- 
terouB generation, be afraid of subjecting ourselveB 
to the ridicule and sneers of the profane, by bd 
open profession of our faith when fit occasions 
offer. This may suffice to show that foresight and 
false prospects of good may involve us in dis- 
reputable pursuits and wrong practices. Still it is 
only the abuse of a good gift; for we may look 
forward to the favour of God, and esteem it as better 
than life itself. It will enable us to make death the 
subject of our contemplation, and to extend our 
view to a future judgment, — to heaven and hell, — to 
endless happiness or misery. 

The promises of the Gospel, moreover, relate to 
BuhjectB in which we are greatly interested, and 
the value of which we could have had no means of 
appreciatuig without foresight and reflection. These 
promises relate principally to the forgiveness of sio, 
to divine aid in our Christian warfare, and to \ittp^ 
ness in a future state. Life and immortality are 
brought to light by the Gospel; the certainty of 
which was not established before the coming of oi 
Saviour. 



By foresight as well as reJUcfion we are t»ade s\ 
tilile of belief and faith in C/irisL 

To render these truths more efReacious on the 
conduct, it has pleased God, of His infinite wisdom 
and goodness, to form the mind so as to make it 
susceptible of the Christian virtues of faith and 
hope; whith may be strengthened by exercise, and 
an earnest and strenuous application to the great 
objects of them. Faith maj, indeed, be directed 
and placed upon what is past as well as future ; to 
events and dispensations which have already taken 
place, and of which we have no evidence conveyed 
to us by our senses. The Holy Scriptures transmit 
to us an account of the ways of God with i 
record transactions in which we are greatly in- 
terested, and propose them as objects of our belief. 
More especially they reveal to us the creation, the 
fall of man, and how sin entered into the world. 
From the same Scriptures we likewise learn what 
our Saviour did and suffered to make atonement for 
our offences, and to release us from the bondage of 
sin here, and its punishment hereafter. 

But though faith may and must be placed on the 
great truths of our redemption, and though it be 
our duty and our interest to be grateful for past 
mercies, yet, from theframe and constitution of our 
mind, we may reasonably infer, that faith in the 
promises of the Gospel, as well as in the threats of 
it, by which both our hopes and fears are strongly 
excited, will then only have a powerful effect upon 
our conduct, when it is not ineTe\y a ft^tcu^Miv^ 
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(q>ini6n, but, what the apostle describes it, the sub- 
stance or firm assurance of things hoped for, the 
evidence or entire conviction of the reality of thioge 
not seen. 

Tlie efficacy of faith upon tlie conduct of a Chris- 
tian, we may collect from what our Saviour said 
respecting it to His disciples, when, in strong and 
figurative language, he describes the power of it, in 
enabling them to overcome hindrances and impe- 
diments. " If," says He, " ye had faith as a grain 
of mustard seed, ye might say to this mountdo, 
remove hence to yonder place, and it shall removCi 
and nothing shall be impossible to you." 

And what a powerful influence it had on patri- 
archs, prophets, and saints of old, what dangers it 
enabled them to encounter, and what hardships 
patiently to endure, we have an account delivered 
to us in the eleventh chapter of the epistle to the 
Hebrews. Amongst «ther examples, we find that 
of Abraham recorded, who when he was tried 
offered up Isaac, and he that had received the po- 
mise, " that in Isaac shall thy seed be called" 
nevertheless, at the divine command, showed a 
willingness to offer up this very son, accounti^ 
that God was able to raise him up, even from the 
dead, from whence also he received him in a figure. 
We read also of Samuel, David, and the prophets, 
■■ who through faith subdued kingdoms, wrought 
righteousness, stopped the mouths of lions, quenched 
the violence of fire, out of weakness were made 
strong, waxed valiant in fight, and turned to flight 
the armies of the aliens." Supported by it, others 
endured ibe gieatasV vonaesfta. « Tlvey were 



stoned, they were sawn asunder; were tempted, 
were slain with the sword ; they wandered about in 
sheepskins and goatskins, being destitute, afflicted, 
tormented ; of whom the world was not worthy." 

Jesus himself, indeed, the author and finisher of our 
&ith, for the joy that was set before Him, endured 
the cross, despising tlie shame, and is set down at the 
right hand of the throne of God. The expectation of 
reward is, we may thus infer, an Ingredient ia feith, 
and, indeed, without it we can do nothing. If we 
do not believe that God is, and that He is a re- 
warder of those who diligently seek Him, we want 
a strong encouragement to persevere patiently in 
well-doing, in the paths of God's commandments: 
for though, doubtless, virtue is lovely, amiable, 
praiseworthy, and of good report, and greatly to be 
desired on its own account, yet, to such imperfect 
beings as we are, to render it efficacious there must 
be united with it an expectation, hope, and belief 
of reward. 

Christian faith is, perhaps, the only principle 
strong enough, in all cases, to enable us to over- 
come the world, to refiist its temptations, to support 
its evils, and to set its smiles and frowns at deliance. 
Our Saviour encourages His disciples with the hope, 
that, supported by faith and His gracious assistance, 
they might do as He had done, " In the world," 
Bays He, " ye shall have tribulation ; but be of good 
cheer, I have overcome the world." But then it 
behoves us to gain clear notions of this faith, and 
not to mistake the nature of it. It is not a transient 
affection, but a permanent principle ; not a specu- 
lative opinioBj but operative on tbe conAxai^. ^^-'^ 
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fcith in Christ as He ia revealed to us ir 

faith in Him as our Prophet, Priest, and King, 
and it begets a sincere obedience in the hfe and 
conversation. It works in us an aEsurance that 
God may be implicitly trusted ; that He will inftl- 
libly do what He has promised. It has, in short, a 
prevailing influence, and disposes and encourages 
the whole man to be in all points, to the best of his 
power, obedient to God's commandments. 



Sy means of foresight we are made snscejitibk (/ 

The expectation of future favours, and of future 
good, is closely connected with another prospective 
Christian virtue, which is hope ; which, if rightly 
and religiously applied, must have a powerful effect 
upon our motives, streugthening and purifying our 
spiritual ones, and disposing us, in a proportionate 
degree, to mortify our fleshly ones. Hope, gene- 
rally speaking, never deserts us. It continues to 
support us as long as life lasts, except, perhaps, in 
e cases of despondency, when it is succeeded by 
despair : and this may often be ascribed to some 
bodily complaint or mental derangement. Consider- 
ing its general prevalency, it must be regarded as a 
strong proof of God's goodness, that he has endued 
the mind with this cheerful and enlivening affection. 
We may, in imagination, suppose it to be so coo- 
Btructed as to be destitute of hope; and thus pic- 
ture to ourselves how wretched it would have 
been without it, moie; e 
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mpoverty and distress. Constituted as vre are, we ^^H 
do, for the most part, in our worst estate of mind ^^H 
or body, look forward to better things, and cheer ^^H 
ourselves with the hope, that the clouds and storms 
which now hang over us, wi]), if we can but bide 
and shelter ourselves for a, little time under God's 
protection, be dispersed, and the eun's enlivening ^^^ 
rays again illuminate our prospects. ^^H 

But hope is not an inert principle : it excites to ^^H 
action. It prompts and directs us to look out for ^^H 
relief, to consider how we nnay extricate ourselves ^^H 
jrom the difficulties which encompass us, and by ^^H 
what means and measures improve our situation : ^^| 
and such is our nature, that the mere exercise of 
the mind in planning and devising expedients, and 
in trials to reduce them to practice, by affording it 
exercise, diverts its attention ftora dwelling on the 
dark aide of our condition. Hope is not a barren 
speculation, nor idle fancy : it looks forward to ob- 
jects which have a real existence, and important 
consequences may be ascribed to its energiea. 
There are many instances of persons who have 
been extricated from danger and distress, by actions 
which have originated in its incentives. Hope does 
not, however, invariably range itself on the side of 
virtue and religion ; tor though, as we have ob- 
served, it is and must be associated with faith to ex- 
cite to action, yet it may also form an union with 
our carnal passions and affections. The carnal and 
the worldly-minded have their hopes, which prompt 
and urge them to action, as well as the spiritual and 
pnre : and hence it is, that though, in the latter in- 
stance, it acts as a Christian virtue, in X\\ft W^c&t^S. 
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is the spring and origin of Innumera)^ st 

and vicious excesses. 

The fact is, that we are probationary beings, and 
not limited in our actions to one prescribed and de- 
path ; and as long aa we are made subjeel,- 
reasons, to the influence of carnal inoti*e8) 
as well as spiritual, each hope may be respectively 
employed and exercised in forwarding its own mea- 
sures ; and when it is misapplied, it may be the 
unhappy means of vitiating our principles, corrupt- 
ing the heart, and engaging us in ruinous pursuits. 

To illustrate this point, and to show on what out 
hopes ought to be fixtid, it may be worth while to 
compare the hopes of a Christian with those of the 
worl dly-m in ded. 

And first it may be stated, that all hope of every 
kind, temporal or eternal, present or future, worldly 
or heavenly, must be founded on faith and belief- 
For infidelity, or disbelief and incredulity as to the 
actual existence of an absent object, cannot bol 
destroy the hopes of its attainment. 

When there is a strong probability that a desir- 
able object is not to be attained, this alone has s 
powerful effect in diminishiog our hope and deiiie 
of it. We seldom wish long for worldly acquisition^ 
which are evidently too high and too remote, and 
beyond the sphere of our ordinary concerns and ex- 
And it is happy for us, that things are so 
ordered; otherwise we might lose our labour, and 

il in vain for that which could not profit us. 

The hope of the Christian is closely interwovw 

ih faith; and he not only believes in the exist- 
ence of the heaveri\^ ^\tft, -wVvSi. Ss. Nlwi ^ijiritutl 



object of his contemplation, but in the possibility 
and in the probability that it is within liis reach. 
That the worldly-minded man, generally speaking, 
believes in the existence of the objects of his senses, 
aad that many of them are attainable, it is hardly 
necessary to mention ; for, being objects of sense, 
tbey may be seen and handled ; but it is not because 
they play, as it were, before ovir eyes, that they are 
to be accountedvaluable, but, on the contrary, to be 
viewed witli suspicioo, or, at all events, with 
under a conviction that the attainment of them may 
be productive of more evil in one respect than they 
are of good in another, 

With regard to the superior value of heavenly, 
above earthly, objects, there can, on a comparative 
estimate, be no dispute ; and if men form false es- 
timates, it can only be ascribed to a want of faith ii 
the promises of the Gospel. However much tem- 
poral objects may engage and fasten on the heart 
and affections, yet it is not on account of their real 
value that they do so, but from the preponderating 
influence of the fleshly part of our frame, which 
deludes and blinds the understanding. 

Worldly objects are not only transient and UD- 
Bubstanlial, but, to speak in Scripture language, they 
often make ashamed. They involve men in pursuits 
which are productive of shame. " What fruits had 
you in those things," the apostle enquires, " of 
which you are now ashamed, for the end of those 
things is death." They may occasion shame, also, 
by urging men on to attempts beyond their strength, 
by exciting presumptuous expectations, and en- 
ga^g them in vain efforts whicb teroimsAe m Sw 
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appointment and shame, and which subject them to 

the BDeers and ridicule of their acquaintance. Tlie 
hope of the Christian is subject to no such evil 
consequences. Meekness and humility are the at- 
tendants of a Christian temper, and superinduce 
a calm and sober state of mind ; he is not actuated 
by pride and vanity to overrate his own talents, or 
engage himself in concerns for which he is not 
qualified. Nor is the heavenly object he aims at 
attaiuiug transient and uncertain. The promises of 
the Gospel are sure and steadfast, and its rewards 
not confined and limited, like earthly prizes, to a 
few amongst many com peti tors. A stable hope, 
which rests upon the promises of the Gospel; which 
are, the pardon of sin on the conditions of faith, 
repentance, and obedience ; the assistance of the 
Holy Spirit and future happiness, are objects, the 
pursuit of which can make no one ashamed, except 
he be cold and lukewarm ui his exertions, and aim 
at attaining them with such indifference, as though 
he had no affiance in them. 

This hope, like an anchor of the soul, supported 
St. Paul in im prison m en t ; his tribulation worked 
patience ; patience experience, and experience that 
hope which maketh not ashamed, and which doth 
not, like the hope of the wicked, perish when the 
prospect of death approaches; for the righteous 
man hath hope even in Iiis death ; and after death 
his hope will end only in certainty and fruition. 
There is, in short, a solidity and permanency in 
those objects which are the foundation of the hope 
of a righteous man, to -which the hope of the wicked 
can malte no pTelenavom.* ft\)\. '^la^wi^ a? t. Christiiin 



not only secures him from Ehame and dUappoint- 

ment, but it puriiieth the heart ; and when we call 
to mind how necessary a pure heart is to enable 
any one to enjoy the happiness of Heaven, and that 
" without holiness no man shall see the Lord," this 
must necessarily be a strong recommendation to it, 
as well as a powerful incentive to its cultivation. 
The objects, indeed, on which it is fixed, are of the 
purest nature. What place can be so pure as 
heaven, in which nothing that defileth is allowed to 
enter? what more pure than the saints and angels 
who inhabit it? The great Being, who presides 
there, and his only Son, our Saviour and Lord, are 
perfect holiness. We cannot seriously and devoutly 
contemplate such objects without improvement. 
Some portion of the sanctity of that on which we often 
and earnestly reflect, we may humbly hope, through 
the goodness of God, will be imparted to us. By 
having our conversation in heaven, by placing our 
treasure there, by raising our hopes, expectations, 
and desires there, we adopt the most likely means 
of acquiring a conformity of will to tlie will of God, 
of imitating the perfect model we reverence and 
admire, and of being transformed from a faint like- 
ness and image of God here to a nearer resemblance 
and B brighter glory hereafter. A contrary course 
of conduct, it is but reasonable to believe, will be 
productive of a contrary effect, and that the wicked 
will become gross and corrupt, and defile themselves 
by the impure and worldly objects, about>nhich 
their thoughts and desires are conversant. 

When men are intent upon things which excite 
the lust of the eye, the lust of the &es\\, a.-[ii"CRft ■^xAa 
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J when their worldly hopes are rivetted on 
Buch objects, it is not diflicult to believe or to 
conceive that they will be polluted. If, then, the 
hope of the Christian puriiy the heart; if it cleanse 
it from tlie defilement contracted from too close en 
intercourse and too immoderate a pursuit of sensual 
and worldly objects; if, instead of creating impatience 
or sickness of heart, on account of hope deferred, 
it is patient and resigned to God's goodwill and 
pleasure ; if it is not subject to shame and dis- 
appointment ; if it be of a congenial nature with 
divine faith, and adapted to combine with it; if it 
rest on it and is supported by it ; if, at the hour of 
death, when the hope of the wicked perisheth, it 
then, in many cases, though perhaps not luider 
certain bodily disorders and infirmities, which have 
a powerful effect upon the spirits, becomes more 
lively, inasmuch as the happiness of heaven, to which 
it looks forward, is near at hand, it must confessedly 
be a quality deserving of our assiduous and diligent 
cultivation. And if we are not sensible of this, it 
can only be ascribed to too strong an attachment to 
the world, and to weakness of faith in the promises 
of the Gospel. For if we were well grounded in 
faith, if we were fully impressed with a confident 
assurance that what God hath promised He will 
infallibly peribrm, we should not repine at a few 
transient evils or sufferings in our probationary state, 
but rather, by patient continuance in well-doing, 
amidst the changes and chances of this transitory 
world, seek for glory, honour, and immortality. For, 
as Tillotsoti observes, " it behoves us to impress 
deeply upon out mmis, V\^^\. "v^ "st 4n xsat \ 
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ouraelveg, in some measure, in this n'orld, if we do 
not begin the work here, it will not be perfected 
hereafter. Such dispositions as we carry wit' 
out of this world, cleave to and abide with us ii 
next. If indeed, they be good, the degree of 
them shall be perfected; but if they be had, they 
shall not be altered. 

" If the image of God be renewed in us in this life, 
we shall be changed from glory to glory in 
other by the Spirit of the Lord; but if we be utterly 
unlike God when we die, deatli will make no change 
in us for the better." 

On the whole we may observe, that a grateful 
sad thankful recollection of the favours of a bene- 
factor, and the hope and expectation of future ones, 
dependent on the observance of certain conditi 
on our part, are principles interwoven in our nati 
which, if attended to and duly cultivated, will con- 
tribute to enliven and stiengtben our spiritual 
motives, and, in a proportionate degree, weaken and 
subdue our carnal ones. 



Reflections on death are well calculated to improvt 
our spiritual motives. 

It would hardly be excusable, m a treatise on the 
subject we are dicussing, were we to overlook the 
consideration of certain objects of great importance) 
to which our foresight and future hopes and fears 
ought to be frequently directed; and which, if duly 
attended to, cannot but have a favourable influence 
on our 8j)iritunl motives. Sach, mote es^e,cAii\"j , ^ 
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death, judgment, heaven, and hell, or l^e i 
and punishments of a future Bt^,te. 

Tliis will appear if we weigh well in our minds its 
certainty. We learn from daily experience that 
death, sooner or later, is the common lot of all, 
without exception. Th« time of our departure is, in- 
deed, uncertain ; there is no one, not even the young 
and healthy, who have any security for a lengthened 
continuance of their existence in this world ; and 
one end and design of such uncertainty appears to 
be, that, exposed as we are to temptations and trials 
of various kinds, in a prohationary state, many of 
which may be avoided by care and circumspection, 
the necessity of prayer and watchfulness may be 
more strongly impressed upon us. Nothing, more- 
over, is better adapted to restrain our over-eager 
and immoderate desires of the transient and perish- 
able objects of this life, than [he recollection that 
this very night, for aught we know, our souls may 
be required of us, and no further opportunity af- 
forded, when our present probationary state is over, 
for penitence and the exercise of the Christian 
graces. An inspired apostle describes the Christian 
in this world as a pilgrim or stranger in a fore^ 
land, travelling towards heaven as his native home ; 
and hence we are admonished not to suffer our at- 
tention and affections to be too eagerly or deeply 
engaged in the fleeting and transient concerns we 
meet with in our passage, but to be more intent in 
making due provision for our future abode ; not to lay 
up for ourselves treasures on earth, where rust and 
inoCh doth corrupt, and where thieves break throi^h 
and steal, bat to \ay w? ^ox ii\HMise% V' 



heaven, where neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, 
and where thieves do not break through nor steal- 
In our journey through life we are, moreover, 
exposed to many unlooked-for dangers, and liable 
to be summoned to answer for our behaviour at 
some unexpected moment ; hence prudence suggests 
to us the necessity of being always on our guard, of 
being watchful and circumspect, of keeping our 
lamps trimmed and our lights burning. If foresight, 
then, enables us to look beyond the present scene, 
and to prepare for a better world, — if death is not 
the extinction of our being, but merely the re- 
moval of a partition which separates the present 
from a future state, and which now conceals from 
our view the glories of heaven, — we are hence en- 
couraged, instead of shrinking with alarm from the 
thoughts of it, to meditate upon it, and to make 
ourselves friends of the mammon of unrighteous- 
ness, that when this earthly tabernacle of ours 
is dissolved we may be received into everlasting 
habitations. 

R^iections on a future judgment are also favourahk 
to the improvemetit of our spiritual motives. 
But if, by being gifted with foresight, we are 
enabled to look forward to the hour of our departure, 
We are, by the same endowment, made capable of 
contemplating tiie awful events which, revelation 
assures us, will take place on the day of judgment. 
Reason, if we will allow it the free and unprejudiced 
exercise of its powers, affords heathens, as well as 
Chriatians, a powerful argument in ttie ooiAimsj.'wstt 
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of this awful and important truth. No one tM 
have any due and proper notion of God, without an 
assurance that he is just as well as merciful. To 
suppose Himi not to be so ; to suppose Him to be 
actuated by a partial fondness, or that he is a re> 
specter of persons, would be to form an imperfect 
and false opinion of Him. Nothing can be more 
certain than that justice is a perfection, and that 
God is all-perfect ; that He is therefore just, and if 
to, He cannot but make a distinction betwixt those 
who serve Him truly and those who serve Him not; 
'letwuEt those who reverence Him, and those who 
■xeat Hini witli irreverence and neglect ; betwist 
those who are grateful for His manifold mercies, and 
those who receive them without so much as thank- 
ing, with sincerity, the benevolent Donor, or perhaps 
not even acknowledging his existence. And yel 
it is as clear that this distinction is not made here; 
the wicked being often rich and prosperous, and the 
bumble worshippers of God often struggling with 
adverse circumstances, and sometimes suffering from 
persecution. 

Hence, reasoning from the justice of God on the 
one band, and the unequal distribution of rewards 
and punishments, in this life, on the other, we arc 
naturally led to conclude, from combining them in 
our thoughts, that this life is merely a probationary 
state, and that there will be a future judgmenl, 
when all apparent deviations from the strict rules 
of rectitude will be remedied and removed, each 
individual receive an ireipartial sentence, and be re- 
warded or punished, as he has conformed to c 
Delected the ptece^Va, iottxTOia, wid r 
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improvement wMch God, in His mercy, may have 
been pleased to afford him. 

What reason points out to us as probable, and 
indeed morally certain, revelation expressly and 
authoritatively confirniB ; and from botb we derive 
a strong assurance of our iiiture existence. If, fur- 
ther, we search the Scriptures, and reflect on the 
representatioD which our Saviour has himself giveo 
his disciples of the awful day of retribution, it 
will appear that our conduct towards our fellow* 
creatures wOl be one important subject on which 
we shall be examined : for if we love not our bro- 
ther whom we have seen, how can we love God 
whom we have not seen. If we cultivate ourcharN 
table and benevolent affections, and entertain a 
fellow-feeling for the distresses of others; if we 
clothe the naked, feed tlie hungry, and visit and 
comfort the sicli and the distressed; if we weep 
with those that weep, and rejoice with those that 
rejoice ; and if to this we add true repentance, a 
lively faith and hope, as well as charity, we may 
look forward, with humble confidence in Christ's 
merits, for a favourable sentence at the last awful 
day of reckoning. 

The doctrine of a future judgment, and the ap- 
pointment of a day when every one must be called 
on to give an account of his actions before the judg- 
ment-seat of Christ, is calculated to (ill the mind 
witli awe, and make us careful and circumspect in 
our thoughts, words, and actions. But our faith 
may be weak, our affections carnal, and our at- 
tention engaged by the cares, concerns, and plea- 
sures of the present world ; and hence Vhe ^]aQa^^& 
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of a future judgment may have less influence upon 
us : but could we but be prevailed upon to reflect 
oflen on this awful event, and of what will assuredly 
then take place, whether we think of it or not, we 
should be more anxiously solicitous to avoid a se&" 
tence of condemnation, and of exclusioa from God's 
presence and favour, whlcli no repentance in tiie 
grave can reverse. 

Thus it is, tliat contemplations on death and s 
future judgment, however awful and affecting, are 
still salutary and edifying, and well adapted to give 
strength and encouragement Eo our spiritual motive^, 
more especially when we call to mind that judgment 
is followed by a sentence of either happiness or 
misery, the greatness and duration of whicli we can 
hardly contemplate without amazement. The sanc- 
tions of such rewards and punishments as take place 
hereafter, are necessary to give force and efficaq'. 
to precepts and ordinances, and to constitute them 
laws ; and such is the weakness of our nature, and 
so exposed are we to temptation, and so liable to. 
offend, that they seem essentially requisite to deter 
us from evil, and to encounige us in the perform- 
ance of our duty. It is but a vain pretence to sQ,,. 
that virtue is its own reward, and that it ought,!t9i 
be cultivated for itself alone: for though in tj^ 
ci>ntemplatiDii of a noble and generous mind, ia )U 
more collected moments, it may and will appear df* 
sirable on its own account, yet many are blind to iu 
beauties. They may merely regard it as an abstract 
term, or a beau ideal of perfection ; and to enable [be 
greater part of men, engaged in the concerns of life, 
to resist teraplaUoaa imi altmements, and in 
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Q to adhere to duty, stronger sanction! 
are required. It is not every one, moreover, who 
rightly comprehends what virtue means, nor is suf- 
ficiently convinced that it includes within its com- 
prehensive acceptation right conduct to God, our 
neighbour, and ourselveB. 

Now, such a course of behaviour is followed, 
generally speaking, by a serene and peaceful state 
of mind, and may hence be regarded as accompanied 
with a temporal reward, whilst, on the other h 
vice creates disturbance and uneasiness, sooner or 
Wer, which may be justly regarded as a temporal 
punishment: we cannot, therefore, cultivate virtue oi 
its own account merely, if we have any knowledge of 
its consequences and results. Still, it is more satis- 
fat^tory to be assured by an express messenger, com- 
missioned for that purpose, as well as others, that a 
virtuous, or, in other words, a holy and religious 
life, is pleasing to God, and will be rewarded here- 
after, whilst sin excites his indignation, and will be 
punished with death and misery in another world. 

On the whole we may allege, that the power we 
have of extending our view to future events a 
prospects, was not bestowed upon us in vain, a 
wi^out design or intention, but that we may e 
ploy and exercise it upon such objects, the contem- 
plation of, and attention to which, may conduce to 
our benefit. Tliose very objects, moreover, which 
hs*e a reference to another state, and which we 
have the power of contemplating, indicate that 
there is something real and substantial in them ; 
which opinion is confirmed, when we reflect that 
wnable hopes and fears are eiLc\le&\i^ 'Ocv«av% 
X 2 , 
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as we are the creatures of an all-wise and 
God, and derive all our powers of thought and 
mental qualities from Him, we feel assured that so 
good and graciouit a Being would not have made lu 
susceptible of such forebodings, such fears, and such 
pleasing hopes and expectations, as tlie objects and 
prospects of another world excite, were there no 
foundation for them; for though some may thii^ 
that our hopes and fears, being productive of good, 
are on that account to be explained, yet still, if th^ 
were not grounded on truth, they could not be legi- 
timately ascribed to that all'perfect Being who cre- 
ated us, who holds all falsehood in abhorrence) Bad 
one of whose most distinguished attributes is truth; 
and who could not consequently stand in need or 
have recourse to fallac}-, in any case, to accomplish 
His purposes and intentions. 

Probationary beings, indeed, in a state of trial) 
under the influence of vicious passions and camd 
appetites, may deceive themselves, and suffer th«r 
vain and corrupt imaginations to impose upon thdr 
understanding, and to lead them astray from the 
sober dictates of sound and impartial reason. It ia 
we ourselves, in short, who deceive ourselves, and 
not our Maker, who is all-perfect, and whose inhe- 
rent love of truth no unworthy motive can alter ot 
diminish. 

We may, then, under a full conviction that God 
cannot have recourse to any mean art or subterfuge 
to impose upon His creatures, or influence us bj 
hopes and fears which have no foundation, place sn 
implicit belief in the reality of those future rewardi 
and putiishmenta, 'B\w\t\i tea&wi Mid revelation, anii 
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the hopes and fears of our own minds suggest, and 
from whicli, if they are duly and considerately ap- 
plied, the most salutary consequences on our moral 
and religious feelings and coaduct may be expected: 
not a settled gloom or melancholy, as he who has 
placed his liopes of worldly happiness on worldly 
objects, or as he who has relaxed his intellectual 
faculties by voluptuous indulgences may falsely 
suppose. The steady observance of such a course 
of conduct, as reflections on diese important sub- 
jects, and their consequences, point out to us, will 
rather tend to place the mind in a peaceful state, 
and prepare it for the reception of those spiritual 
motives before adverted to, and the prevalence of 
which so essentially contributes to our final good. 
Such are some of the effects which may be ascribed 
to those powers of the mind with which our Creator 
has endued us, and by means of which we are 
enabled to foresee evils, and to guard against them, 
and to foresee prospects of advantage ; and, by the 
hopes and desires which they excite, be urged on 
to use our best efforts to attain them. 
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A good or bad education has a powerful effect j^on 
our motives, in tntprovitig or deteriaraliTiff them. 

But, in addition to the right use and application 
of our prospective and retrospective powers, we ma; 
(dte other measures and expedients to which we 
may have recourse in the promotion of the same 
desirabte ohject, viz, that of giving strengtli aB^ 
efficacy to our spiritual motives. The propenBlljea, 
of our animal nature, as well as our spiritual «a^^ 
rational qualities, begin to unfold themselves at an, 
early period; and as we neglect to restrain the 
former, or ciJtivate and cherish the latter, evil re- 
sults may he expected. Our evil propensities, more 
especially, if neglected, may run wild, gain an as- 
cendancy over us, and become habitual. Hence 
the great utility of a good education, and attention 
to the disposition and temper of children, at bil^ 
earlier period than the negligent observer may pMif, 
sibly think needful. It is observable tliat cbildr^^ 
in their tender years, display what may be callw^ 
will of their own, and of doing what their waywf^ 
inclinations may prompt them to do, which, if ,ji^ 
dulged, through an inconsiderate and blind fondnf^ 
may give birth to obstinacy and perverseness „ij^ 
subsequent life. At tlie same time, if they lu^^| 
propensities YftiicUou^vuiXie checked, they havfl: 
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within them the seeds of many good qualities which 'M 
may be nurtured and improved, 

A judicious management of children, shown in 
correcting what is wrong in tliem, and in giving 
encouragement to what is good, is a work of bene- 
volence and charity, and profitable to him who in- 
structs as well Bs to him who is instructed. 

It may hardly be necessary to insist much, at this 
enlightened period of society, on the common topics 
of education : not, however, to omit them entirely, 
it may be proper to make a few remarks. No truth, 
then, will be more readily acknowledged than the 
permanent effects of early impressions on the human 
mind ; and how necessary admonition and instruc- 
tion are to the young, to teach them how to con- 
duct themselves in their temporal and spiritual 
concerns. Our intellectual and moral faculties may 
be exercised on objects which may injure as well 
u improve them ; false notions as well as true ones 
may be impressed upon them ; an erroneous as 
well as a correct opinion of what is truly valuable 
may be conveyed to them ; false estimates may 
be made, and many dangerous prejudices pre- 
occupy and mislead the judgment, and be pro- 
dnctive of the worst consequences on our spiritual 
and carnal motives. It may, notwithstanding, be 
stated as a great blessing to probationary beings, 
that a field of improvement is opened to them, 
in an early and careful attention to the culture 
of Oiir moral and intellectual powers. How do- 
cite and flexible the minds of young people are, 
how soft and yielding, how disposed to receive any 
impression, how apt and prepatei to WA'a^tt a»& 
X * 
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to the manners of those with « 
associate, and to imbibe opinions from those with 
whom they converse, are subjects well known and 
acted u[}on, and not now intended to be dwelt on 
and insisted. 

Men of the world, who are desirous of the future 
welfare and prosperity of their children in their 
temporal pursuits and avocations, as we have before 
intimated, place them, at an early age, in situations 
where they may have the means of attaining such 
knowledge and such habits as may be Bubse([uently 
useful to them. Precautions, indeed, of this kind are 
indispensable : without them, whatever a man's pur- 
euit and profession may be, whether ecclesiastic^ 
civil, military, or mercantile, he would, in his outset, 
be exposed to nothing but error and misfortune, so 
necessary is some previous knowledge of the em- 
ployment we are intended for. 

But if precautions of this nature are so much re- 
quired in the concerns which relate to this life, 
they are as much so, in our more general characteit 
as probationary beings. A knowledge not only of 
the mysteries of our appropriate worldly calling is 
indispensable, but of our probationary state, as 
heings endued with reason, conscience, and moral 
feelings, and of the qualities and duties, habits and 
dispositions required of those who would prepare 
themselves here for a blessed immortality amongst 
saints and angels hereafter, 

And Inasmuch as reason and revelation assure us, 
that without holiness no man shall see the Lord, 
which holiness comprises purity of mind, uiide6ied 
religion, and our Avit^ Ui Gui aiA wm vieighb* 
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liGUce appears, that systems of education, to 
prehend these objects, should be conducted 
tray, and on a scale, which may combine the ame- 
lioration of the heart with the improvement of the 
understanding, communicating and disclosing the 
true design of our being placed in this world, what 
the right use of our faculties is, and how they may 
be best cultivated and exercised, so as to promote 
the great and important end for which we were 
created. 

In addition, therefore, to tliose means of grace 
and hope of glory, with which we are provided to 
aid and assist in our Christian warfare, and which, 
when resorted to, are productive of so much good, 
it might be attended with advantage, if an attempt 
were made to impress upon the minds of young 
people, in the course of their education, not only 
the chief end and intention for which they were 
created, hut with what further means, qualities, 
powers, and capacities they are furnished, and thus 
enabled, by a right use of them, to attain it. What- 
ever the object may be of our pursuit, be it more 
or less valuable, we must be endowed with powers 
or qualities, suitable and adapted for its acquire- 
ment, otherwise we should strive for it in vain ; and 
if this be undeniable, the candidate for the prize 
and advantages which he aims at, ought to make 
himself acquainted with the nature, use, and right 
application of that instrumentality which he pos- 
sesses, so that by the steady and industrious exer- 
cise of it, he may be enabled, by God's aid, to be 
successful in his pursuits. May we not then rea- 
bly hope that much profit might 'oe istwei. 
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from pointing out to young people, 
that they are not merely subject to appetites and 
passions, arising from their bodily and carnal na- 
ture, that they are not merely composed of matter, 
devoid of understanding, but that to their corporeal 
part there is united an intelligent and rationsl 
mind, as different fron) matter as any one thii^ 
can be from another, and yet formed with such won- 
derful and inexplicable skill and contrivance, as to 
unite with and be affected by it. From the be- 
haviour of some one might be led to believe that 
they rested all their hopes of happiness on the gra- 
tifications of the body, and that they had no intel- 
lectual or moral qualities which could be improved 
or injured by their misconductj or which required 
care and attention in their cultivation. On these 
grounds we may infer, that useful consequences 
might ensue, from impressing upon the mindfl of 
young people the follnwing facts, collected by ob- 
servation and confirmed by revelation, namely, that 
their form and structure are made up and consist 
<^ two principles, matter and spirit ; that it has 
pleased God to give them a mind to cultivate and 
improve, as well as a body to cherish and support; 
and that the former is, by far, the most valuable of 
the two component parts of our frame. Btu-ely 
telling them that they were endued with a mind, 
would, however, avail but little, if the qualities of 
the mind were not, in some degree, enumerated 
and described. A representation of our mental 
powers in detail, seems indispensable to render it 
itelligible and impressive, and the nature of il 
more familiar ani beVVer >i»4«i,Wni4. Why not 
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meia then to young people in 
their education, and explain and represent to them 
that perception, the power by which they perceive 
outward objects, is the inlet by which the first 
principles of knowledge are admitted into the mind; 
for there are many who daily and hourly exercise 
this faculty, without being aware of its utility, or 
perhaps even knowing that they possess it. They 
might then be taught that the ideas and notions of 
things without, which they collect by perception, 
they can retain there by another power, namely, 
memory ; that they can deposit, as it were, count- 
leas numbers of them in the treasury of their iniod, 
where tliey are regularly arranged and aptly disposed 
for use. Tlie reason and judgment might then be 
dwelt on, and the power which is given us, not only 
of comparing sensible objects and determining thek 
quantities, degrees, and worth, but, what is more 
extraordinary, tlie ability of collecting abstract con- 
ceptions, by noting and observing similar qualities 
itx objects of a like kind, and then arranging them 
under api)ropriate heads and in distinct classes. 
The power we possess of comparing these abstract 
ideas, which are the pure emanations of the mind, 
formed independently of the body, by mental ener- 
gies solely, is one proof of tlie spiritual part of our 
frame. 

Reflection and foresight, the power of loolung 
back on what is past, and forward to what is futurci 
are likewise powers which can only be ascribed to 
the mind; and united as they are with the power of 
reasoning, comparing, and estimating, enables us to 
, .cfU^rast what is present with what U (vktute, — '^\\^ 
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i> pure with what Is unclean, what is i 
with what is selfish, the transient and unsubstantial 
gratifications of this life with the permanent happi- 
ness of Heaven ; and thus convince ourselves that 
duty ought to be preferred to inclination, and obe- 
dience to the commands of God to the foolisli de- 
vices and desires of our own hearts. 

The competition, warfare, and opposition which 
take place between spiritual motives and camel 
appetites might next be enlarged on, and the reality 
proved from observation, revelation, and experience. 
It might then be shown that this warfare in our 
frame, thus explicitly made known to us, was not to 
perplex and trouble us without cause ; but for the 
wisest and most benevolent purposes, and for an end 
in view as expressive of the goodness of God as any 
of which we can form a conception ; inasmuch as 
by means of it we are enabled to exercise one of 
the most glorious and exalted privileges of oor 
nature ; that is to say, the power of choice; and that 
when moral good and evil were placed before ua, we 
might elect the former and reject the latter; and 
that not by a mere unconnected, isolated act of the 
mind, but urged by the prevalence of the best and 
worthiest motives, a sense of duty and gratitude lo 
God, and an anxious and sincere desire of conform- 
ing our will to His. And that we might further, by 
resisting our unholy desires, by self-denial, and by 
sincere £ndeavour8 to lead a holy, righteous, and 
godly life, gradually form within us, assisted by 
God's grace, such habits of virtue as may render as 
meet for the inheritance, and prepare us for the 
heavenly Bociely o?i.\iesamHs\n.X^^^A. . jji. 
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} are not aware that there is anything par- 
ticularly abstruse and difficult in apprehending the 
respective subjects which have been just insisted on; 
and though there be other aide and assistances which 
revelation points out, such as reading the Scriptures 
with reverence and humility, regarding them as the 
words of God, and not of man, and attending dili- 
gently to the divine will as revealed therein; and 
sucli, moreover, as the grace of the Holy Spirit, at- 
tainable by prayer, and a true faith in Goil, and that 
He is a rewarder of those who diligently seek Him ; 
&nd in His only Son, our Saviour and Redeemer; 
yet there are many to whom these deductions of 
reason, here referred to, may, with God's bleso- 
ing, be, we humbly hope, of the most essential 
service. 

The knowledge which we may, by a careful and 
diligent examination, attain of the qualities of the 
mind, its principles, motives, and operations, may 
contribute to produce, if followed up with suitable 
and steady resolutions, that humility and self-know- 
ledge, so essentially necessary in a probationary 
atate, where pride and sehishness are such dangerous 
enemies. And, indeed, we have to lament such is 
the weakness of our nature, that some who profeas 
to be actuated by a true faith are not always devoid 
of spiritual pride, but are apt to draw comparisons 
in their own favour, and, like the Pharisee in 
the Gospel, to thank God that they are not like 
other men, but far more attentive to their duty. 
Now it is to be apprehended that these are feelings 
which originate in seif-love, and hardly to he 
vilh that meekness which out SaN\o\ii 
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cuTcated and reconi mended, both by precept and 
example, to His disciples and followers in all ages. 
Tliis view of the subject which we have taken of our 
twofold nature and motives may assist in explaining 
to young people (which is of the more consequence, 
inasmuch as they oflen feel a reluctance to read the 
Scriptures with diligence, or attend seriously to in- 
struction and reproof), the real design and intention 
of tbeir bodily appetites and propensities, and the 
opposition which prevails betwixt a sense of duty 
and sensual inclination, namely, that a field and an 
opportunity may be thus opened and afforded fiff 
the enercise of choice. For it sometimes bappeni 
that, owing to the want of a clear conception of thu 
particular, young people are exposed to the danger 
of being led astray by the deceitfulness of sin, and 
of indulging the delusive hope that there can be 
nothing very wrong in gratifying those passtont 
implanted within them, and forming, as it were, a 
component part of their constitution : not duly 
considering, that had there been no good to choose, 
nor any evil desire ta check and restrain, there 
could have been no test of obedience, no moral 
government, no state of trial or discipline, nor any ' 
criterion to distinguish or to reward or punish right 
and wrong conduct. 

Young people are, moreover, susceptible of wrohg 
impressions, from observing, either esperimentally 
among their acquaintance, or by reading and other 
meana, that men of talents and actjuircmenls, 
learning and genius, have occasionally been very 
neglectful of religious duties, have absented them- 
fielvcB, it may be, fema -^xiiXvt -wm^A^, and 1 
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Sfyefl by their conduct, exposed tliemselves to the. 
Buspiciou that they are little better thmi deista and 
imbelievers. Now, the judgments of young peopig 
are often weak and their passiona strong, their id- 
clioations are in favour of pLeasurable indulgences, 
their reason liable to be biassed and deluded by 
them, and ore hence the more readily inclioed to 
listen to the iasidious remarks of unbelievers, or, in- 
deed, to any suggestions which may appear to liberate 
them from the restraints and obligations of duty. 

Young people may possibly say or think, if these, 
learned and ingenious men, who may be supposed, 
by their superior abilities, to see furtbur into the 
intricacies and difficulties of abstruse questions and 
subjects than others, be unbelievers, there must 
surely be sometliing defective in revelation, or they 
may be right in their opinions. Now, the view we 
have taken of our nature, shows clearly the real 
cause of infidelity. It is because the professors are, ■ 
carnally and not spiritually minded. The most 
learned enjoy no exclusive privilege to exempt 
them from the common condition and danger of 
acting and choosing wrong ia a probationary state : 
if they were so circumstanced, learning and abilities, 
valuable as they may now be, would be much more i 
so. It is, however, natural to suppose, that a dose u 
and intimate connection subsists betwixt intelli 
and moral and religious knuwledgei and that the'i 
most learned, having the power of taking, i 
might suppose, a more comprehensive survey of. J 
the wisdom, power, and goodness of God, would., I 
be the most pious and sincere in their religioiiai-ii 
profesfiions. But experience decidedi^ vaSoTms. \! 
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xHm is not invariably tlie case ; and tliat n 

learned men have been, on the contrary, and still 
may be, classed amongst the tribe of infideU. 
Not, indeed, hut niuity of the Brst-rate talents 
may be eaumerated, amongst the laity as well as 
clergy, such, for instance, as a Bacon, a Newton, 
and a Locke, who may be confronted with any un- 
believers that can be named, and stated, as gifted 
with equal or superior intellectual powers, and who 
have closely weighed and examined the evidences 
and credibihty of Christianity, and have hence been 
thoroughly convinced of the truth of its pretensions. 
Any wonder, howev«r, with which the young and 
inexperienced may be affected, would cease to ope- 
rate, and their doubts and scruples on the subject 
would be removed, were they made fully acquainted 
with a true statement of the case, namely, that all 
rational and mora) beings, be their station high or 
low, or their abilities comprehensive or limited, are 
placed in a state of trial ; and that, whether learned 
or unlearned, they are made subject to the operation 
of both spiritual and carnal motives; and that if, in 
either case, they are careless and inattentive; if 
they will not be persuaded, under the influence of 
prejudices which they have previously imbibed, t» 
search calmly, patiently, and with care and caution, 
into the evidences of Christianity, but reject then 
as improbable without investigation or ini^uiry ; 
if tliey will not consider the pure, unblameable, aai 
perfect character of Christ, His meetness and hu- 
mility, and His utter detestation of falsehood and 
deception ; if they will not attend to tlie proof and 
, evidence of His ravta.deft, wvi ■(aQ\ft esQeci " 
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Hi* resurrection, which He so clearly foretold to 
His disciples; and if, moreover, tliey give way to 
Einful indulgences, and are actuated by vanity and 
self-conceit, or other irapraper matives, and under 
their influence pursue their literary avocations, we 
cannot wonder, if tliey as well as others are ex- 
posed to delusion and misconception from the sen- 
suality of their motives. 

For tlie learned may pursue their studies, and aim 
at enlarging and improving their faculties, under the 
impression of wrong incentives and motives, which 
nay be traced, directly or circuitously, to the flesh; 
not with a view of disseminating truth, and of pro- 
moting the giory of God and the good of mankind, 
but of advancing their worldly interest, of courting 
the wonder and admiration of mankind, and of at- 
taining the praises and approbation, not of God and 
good men, but of tlie worldly-minded. Hence, 
there are many instances of learned men, who, from 
aiming at distinction from wrong motives, labour 
nnder errors, view religious Eubjects through a ^se 
medium, and employ those talents in the 
infidelity and irreligion, which were given tl 
Tery different purpose. The leanied,as well as others, 
are likewise exposed to the danger of imbibing pre- 
judices in early life, which they atterwards pertina- 
«ously retain. They have been brought up, it may 
be, with secular views only : religion has been ne- 
glected, and worldly objects represented a 
thing needful. Add to this, that not only may re- 
ligion have been neglected in the education of the 
learned, but false views of it may have been disse- 
minated. The follies and cruellieB, aui ©"feet w8a 
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rf Bupei-Btition and enthusiasm, have been ascribt 
to it, and its use and abuse have been confounded 
in one common and indiscriminate ceneure. 

If sucli evils arise from the neglect of religion, 
we may learn the great importance of Inculcating 
sound principles respecting it in early youth, and of 
combining them with literary, grammatical, and 
scientific knowledge in our seminaries of education. 
Circumstanced as the world is, and numerous as 
depraved characters are in the lower grades and 
walks of life, we can hardly wonder, if the children 
of those who derive their support from the wages 
of wickedness, and who live by imposing upon their 
fellow creatures, and hy acts of theft and violence, 
are taught whilst young many mischievous practices, 
and are early initiated in every species of depravity. 
No one can be surprised if their prejudices are 
strong, their notions upon moral and religious sub- 
jects depraved, and their conduct corrupt : and were 
the legislature to interfere in such cases, and to 
rescue the young from the contamination of profli- 
gate and abandoned parents, such interference would 
be justified, both by principles of humanity, and a 
regard to the welfare and prosperity of the cora- 
munity ; for righteousness exalteth a nation, whilst 
wickedness is its reproach, and, in proportion to itE 
extent, its misery and ruin. But it is not merely 
the dregs of society, wallowing, as it were, in the 
sink of pollution, that are excluded, or who exclude 
themselves, from the advantages of religious instruc- 
tion ; but in the higher departments of socie^, 
amongst the learned and ingenious, as we have 
aJreaciy intiniateA, su&den'iX'j ^lOTwtoiiiSiiiiwii 



not been made to disseminate sound principles of 
religion. 

To a moral, rational, and intellectual being, placed 
in a probationary state for the important purpose 
of attaining the divine favour and approbation 
here, and happiness in a pure and heavenly society 
hereafter, religion, all considerate people must 
allow, is of the first importance, and indeed the one 
thing needful. But does this truth appear to be in- 
culcated with sufficient care, so as to produce any 
adequate effect in our Beminaries of education. In 
some it may be attended to, more than in others ; 
but it has long been a common complaint among the 
more serious and thoughtful, thai in our great schools, 
science, language, and literature, are not combined 
80 closely as they ought to be with religion ; which 
circumstance has induced many to educate their 
children at home, whore less competition, and fewer 
incentives, occur to stimulate their exertions ; and 
where it is possible they may associate with servants 
and domestics, who may flatter them, and fill them 
with false notions of their worth and superiority, on 
account of their expectations and future prospects. 
H" such be the case, as before stated, with those 
who are educated for learned professions and the 
higher ranks of life; it is to be apprehended that 
religion is not much more attended to in schools, 
where pupils are instructed for the purpose of quali- 
fying them for trade and commerce. 

It is to be feared, amongst tliese last, not the 

blessings of the next life, but the good things of 

this, are too commonly adverted to as the one thin^ 

needful. At all events, this, ll ma^ \>e ^^ewsKwA^ 
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is chiefly insisted on, by him who initiates the yWK^^ 
I apprentice in the mysteries of his trade ; and thete 

] is the greater occasion to guard against such preju- 

dices and misconceptions in the present age, on 
account of the wide extensiveness of commerce, the 
, importance generally attached to the pursuit of it, 

and the luxuries and temptations to sensiial in- 
dulgences which are introduced into the kingdom 
by its means. To counteract tlie impression ihui 

I produced, a counterpoise is required ; and the only 

^^^^ effectual one, wliich can be suggested, must arise 
^^^V irnm religious knowledge and religious impressions; 
^^^r and no doubt it would contribute much towards 
^^^ effecting this end, if a better acquaintance of our 
nature, its motives, and their competition, together 
with the consequences of this competition, nameb^, 
tlie emanation of choice, and also the effects of 
choice, as it is exercised well or ill ; and as it is titus 
productive of virtue, or vice, of attention to duty, ot 
the neglect of it ; were assiduously taught and in- 
culcated upon the mind in early youth. Any thing, 
in short, which tends to make young people better 
acquainted with themselves, and with the design 
and occasion of their motives ; and what power we 
have over them, and how that power may be eser- 
cised ; and on what account it hath pleased God to 
admit of our liability to offend; and how this may 
be explained, as well as other Divine dispensati<H)S, 
and reconciled with perfect wisdom and goodness; 
and also why, from the very constitution of our 
nature, and probationary state, it must needs be, 
that offences w'lW come-, inasmuch as if there were 
no instances o£ WYOng c«aia»A, &«% >u»M. 1 
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prtorof choice ; may serve to put us upon our gu 
and convince us, that if ^e take no pains, if we 
neglect the cultivation of out rational and spiritual 
endowments, and thoughtlessly give way to our 
sensual and vicious propensities, we none of us enjoy 
any exclusive privilege which shall exempt us from 
the consequences which ensue from God's dispens- 
ations, and the natural cours-e of His appointments ; 
but that we are just as liable to suS'er, be our con- 
dition, qualities, or attainments what they may, 
irom the abuse of His gifls and endowments, as any 
of our offending fellow creatures in any other state 
or condition of life. 

It may be further stated, that nothing contributes 
more efl'ectually to reconcile us to what appears the 
severer dispensations of God, than such a knowledge 
of ourselves as may be thus collected, and to con- 
vince us that all the evils of life to which we are 
subject are quite consistent with the goodness of 
God; inasmuch as we may thus perceive, that they 
are either triais intended to elicit our good quali- 
tiesi such as faith, patience, hope, resignation, and 
Christian fortitude, or to correct and check in us, 
what is offensive to God, and would, in the end, be 
injurious to ourselves and others. By cheerfully 
submitting to the evils of hfe, when they catmot be 
avoided without a dereliction of our duty, we afford 
a proof of tlie soundness of our principles, and that 
we sincerely believe those truths which we profess 
to do. 

But some may object, that the oilnd is a subject 

too remote from the apprehension of the young, and 

_ qol| level to their capacities; thai \l ia'TOVwWie -,«»&. 
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that in early jouth we are chiefly conyersent abotit 

sensible objects, — things which can be seen and 
handled ; and that, in short, young people, who are 
for the most part thoughtless, can hardly be BUjy 
poaed able to form such notions as, strictly apcakiiig, 
may be called mental. Were this in part admitted, 
still it is no argument against making the attempt; 
for it is certain that there are many objects, not 
ostensible to the view, of which they can form con- 
ceptions and opinions ; such, for instance, as the 
Being of a God, of angels, and spirits. It must be 
highly important to us that we should be fully as- 
sured, that we possess a mind as well as body, and 
that motives are united with them, that we may 
at a]l times, by God's grace and assistance, act 
agreeably to their nature, and as duty dictates, and 
learn in what our chief good really and truly consists; 
and, moreover, the more danger there is of behaTtng 
ill through ignorance and inexperience in our youth, 
the more care should be taken to guard against it. 
For if we act ill when young, we may continue to do 
80 till bad habits are contracted, which we cannot 
conquer, and subdue, without great difficulty and 
uncommon resolution in subsequent life ; whilst, on 
the other hand, if we form habits of early piety and 
■elf-denial, we are rendering the duties required of 
us, for the most part, easy and delightful ; the ways 
prescribed by religion being, generally speaking, 
Ways of pleasantness, and all her paths peace. 

It is possible, moreover, that the objection before 
stated, with regard to the abstract nature of studies 
appertaining to the mind, and that they are be- 
yoad the capacvtiea oE -jomyi^ -^le^i^ft, 
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well founded. For it often happens, that what 
appears remote and foreign at first view, a little 
perseverance in, and attention to, renders familiar ; 
and there are cases, where even difficult subjects 
may be rendered easy of apprehension, if treated in 
a clear, plain, and well-arranged order, by first 
Inculcating more obvious truths, and gradually pro- 
ceeding to what is more hidden and abstruse. It is 
very possible for a subject to be involved in intricacy 
and perplexity, from the mode in which it is treated, 
as well as from its hidden and recondite nature. 

For it is observable that young people are capable 
of making advances in studies which are more 
foreign to our feelings, and common concerns, than 
such as are so immediately connected with the 
mind and body, as our motives, and their oper- 
ations; as, for instance, in geometry and the other 
branches of mathematics. And by way of en- 
couragement, it may be mentioned, that no know- 
ledge can be more useful, or productive of more 
beneficial effects, than that which discloses to us the 
powers of our minds, and which affords us an insight 
into those endowments, which require respectively 
cultivation or restraint, and which, if rightly 
aged, will promote our peace and comfort in this 
world, and further us in the attainment of a blessed' 
Etate of happiness in the next. 
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From the swhject under discussion we mm/ £ 

regulate our conduct in the various offiees atul 
departments of public and private lije. 

Let us now, before we conclude our remarks on the 
subject of this treatise, consider what practical ad- 
vantages may be drawn from it, not only in aid of 
education, but for our general use in our worldly 
concerns in more advanced life. For speculations, 
if there be any such which terminate in mere theory, 
and have little influence on the conduct, cannot be 
regarded as deserving of the same consideration and 
attention as those which have. 

We may first obaerve, then, that if, on an accurate 
survey of the human frame, it appears indisputable, 
or highly probable, that we are composed of mind 
and body; and that there are motives attached to 
each, which, if not duly regulated, clash, and interfere 
with each other, and that such opposition may be 
expected to take place in every one, more or less, 
till his character and habits are formed and confirmed) 
and that it is by %uch competition and strife vrithin 
that a way is opened for the exercise of choice; 
which choice, as it is influenced by spiritual or 
carnal motives — as it is subject to the guidance of 
reason or passion — gives birth to right or wrong 
conduct, to virtue ot v'vce, Ui a\>^Ms\wis atte 
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to, or neglectful of, the duties of religion ; a fund of 
general intbrmtttion is thus suggested to us, of great 
importance, and of which a full Eense and thorough 
conviction may contribute to the welfare of all v> " 
possess it, be their situation and state of life what 
it may. 

The single circumstance, that a great truth of the 
first importance is developed, — I mean the origin and 
principles of choice, — and that it is elucidated and 
made familiar to the understanding ; and that, 
further, it is a power, on the right use or abuse of 
which our duty, or the neglect of it, materially 
depends ; that it gives us an insight ii 
centives, and shows us which ought to be encouraged 
and which restrained, and which will promote, and 
which endanger our present and fiiture happiness ; 
is itself a branch of knowledge associated with the 
most important consequences. 

And as, in a general view, it is useful : 
teresting to us as men and Christians ; no great 
advantages may be derived from those rules which 
may be collected from it, and which have a reference 
to our conduct in our respective and appropriate 
callings and avocations. 

In every situation of life, men are exposed I 
the danger of forming &lse notions, and of being 
warped by prejudice in cases where, for i 
due reflection, they may fancy themselves least 
exposed to hazard ; and if any standard can be raised, 
or rules given, by which right and wrong may be 
ascertained, and their source and origin discovered, 
all must acknowledge the result to be beneficial. 
And as the human mind may be tc^'wOlc^. «% ^Mix* 
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ijlalied with powers, by means of wliicli we ii 
discover consequences as well as the intelligeot 
agent which sets in action its own inBtrumentality; 
a clear conception of its powers, as well as the right 
application of them, must be essentially useful to 
us in our more public as well as private concerns. 
Men in public and ulevated Etations to whom 
national concerns are intrusted, both political and 
military, legislative and executive, often act under 
the influence of error and prejudice, and may, by 
their enactments and administration, be doing in> 
jury to the nation over which they preside, at the 
time when they imagine they are promoting its 
interests. 

In their negotiations respecting peace and war, 
or commercial intercourse and treaties, they may be 
led astray by narrow and sel£sh views, by prejudices 
and opinions which, if traced and examined, will be 
found to have their origin immediately or indirectly 
in the flesh, and from passions proceeding from it, 
and not from the dictates of cool and impartial 
reason extending its views to remote as well as 
j)resent objects, and under a firm conviction that it 
is righteousness which exalteth a nation. It may 
be laid down as a rule -wliich may be relied upon io 
almost all cases, that it is much safer to act upon a 
generous and liberal policy, which is founded M 
mutual and reciprocal advantage, tlian on narrow 
and selfish considerations. Contracted and selfish 
views will be found, on examination, to have thei( 
origin in fleshly motives, which may influence men 
in public as well as private life. Any negotiation, 
treaty, or tegu\a.\,\on, Sote^^ti w io\s«3.t\c^w 
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fep^rted by the broad basis of reciprocity, is likely 
to be gafer, and more permanent, than those which 
rest on the unstable ground of exclusive advantage. 
Were liberality of sentiment and general philan- 
thropy the foundation of political conduct, there 
would be no necessity to have recourse to such 
finesse in diplomacy as the artful have recommended. 
There would be no need of simulation or dissimu- 
lation, or of deviating in any sinister direction from 
the straight path of truth and sincerity. Wrong 
means ought to be carefully avoided, and not even 
employed in the attainment of an end which ap- 
peared useful and beneficial. Tliat action can alone 
be denominated a wise one, the intention of which 
is good, as well as the means employed in the attain- 
ment of its object. Any success with which unfair 
and partial measures may be attended for a time, 
seldom, in the long run, terminate satistactorily. 
For when the end in view, or the means employed, 
are either, or both of them wrong, the party deceived, 
and which' suffers by them, will naturally look out 
for redress and remedy, and will be prompted 
perhaps by resentment, as well as a desire of com- 
pensation for the injury artfully inflicted, to avail 
itself of any opportunity which may offer to re- 
gain what has been lost ; and thus a foundation 
laid by cunning, which often over-reaches itself, for 
the renewal of disscntion and hostility. Wlien, 
moreover, men act upon a generous principle, when 
in all cases they propose to themselves honesty as 
the best policy, in public as well as private concerns, 
they thus establish a reputation for fair dealing 
which associates itself with theiiSLllQ^^%&'w<^«& 
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individual character, and makes them respet 
all who are witnesses of their conduct. The powers 
of Europe seem to have been actuated by this 
principle, when assembled to define the extent of 
the territories of the French nation in 18J5; the 
limits of which were not contracted within too 
confined a circle, but extended to their former 
boundaries, such as th ey were, indeed, before the 
commencementofhostilities. 

Nor will a knowledge of our better motives, and 
a wish to act in conformity to them, make us cre- 
dulous, or incline us to place more confidence in 
the treacherous and deceitful assurances of those 
who wish to impose upon, and take advantage of U9> 
On tile contrary, the more we know of the qualities 
of the human mind, and of the good and bad motives 
by which it is actuated, the better able we shall be 
to discriminate betwixt sincerity and the assumiid 
appearance of it, and to perceive and discover the 
true character of those with whom we have to deal. 
The crafly and designing are seldom such pro- 
ficients in their art, as to be armed at all points, and 
at all times upon their guard. Words and actions 
which have their rise in the flesli, will most likdy 
show themselves occasionally through inadvertency; 
some trait or remark will betray the real character, 
and remove the mask which they assume : and when 
a man of sense and integrity is once assured, that 
he is negotiating with one of a suspicious character, 
he will be cautious and circumspect ; and whilst he 
shuns deceitful practices himself, he will be upon 
his guard, andnot suffer himself to be imposed upon 
by the artful in5mMa\.\aiv%a.ii4toft'ttwwoKKt 
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Because a man has the innocency of the dove, 
does not follow, ah a necessary consequence, that he 
should be altogether diveateii of the wisdom of the 
serpent. 

Our Saviour exhorts us to aim at both ; and we 
may hence infer, that both are attainable, and c 
patible; and when either nations or individuals have 
established the character of integrity and fuir-dea]' 
ing, their motives are respected, reliance is placed 
on their words and promises, business is facili- 
tated, and such impediments in the way of it a 
removed, as proceed from suspicion and distrust. 
When an opinion prevails that no unfair advantage 
will be taken ; treaties made under such an assur- 
ance, and with enlarged views, comprehending 
remote probabilities as well as present objects, 
and adverting impartially to what is best for both 
parties on the whole, are likely to be lasting and 
substantial. 

Then, as to domestic policy, it is well knowni 
that under the influence of prejudiced and partial 
views, the legislature has occasionally enacted laws 
which have been attended with more injury than 
advantage ; — by granting monopolies, for instance, 
andbydirectingtrade, and the labour of the man ufac* 
turer, into unnatural channels, by the aid of bounties, 
drawbacks, and other means ; thus vainly attempting 
to support such mercantile establishments, as have 
no sufficient power nor energy of their own within to 
support themselves. In the reign of Elizabeth, to 
grant monopolies to trading companies was a com- 
mon practice," which may chiefly be ascribed to the 
ignorance which then prevailed im l.\\.& ed!oi'i>A. A J 
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commerce, to the coinparative scarcity o. ' 
dilating medium and metallic currency, and the 
general inability of giving long credit. Generally 
speaking, where such impedimenta do not prevail, 
neither the principle on which monopolies are 
granted, nor the desire of possessing them, can be 
vindicated : the grant of them being exclusive in 
favour of individuals, to the injury of the public ; and 
the motive, a 6e!6sh wish to procure a large and 
djsproportioned profit, without any regard to the 
daims of others, or the community at large. With 
respect to the monopoly now granted by govern- 
ment to the East India Company, some plea may, 
perhaps, be plausibly urged far its concinuance, if 
continued ; namely, the large revenue arising from 
tlie tax on tea, which may be rendered by it more 
secure. The Company has, moreover, extensive 
territories in India to support and maintain by 
forts, garrisons, and a- large expensive military esia~ 
blishment : though, with regard to this last position, 
it may be cited to invalidate it, that as similar ex- 
penses are, in other places, defrayed by the nation 
at large, there seems to be no sufficient reason why 
the same systcn) should not be extended to the re- 
mote regions of the East, 

Generally speaking, monopolies give a check and 
impose a restraint on the spirit of enterprise, in- 
vention, discovery, and improvement ; enrich the 
individual, beyond moderation, at the expense of 
the public ; originate in narrow and selfish desires — 
desires which have evidently their rise in a fleshly 
principle : whiM, on the other hand, the suggestions 
of the spirit ate moie\ft«x^ aai ^easstjas,, ^co^- 



panied with a regard for the public good ; and with 
lo»e to our neighbour, and a sense of duty, prompt- 
ing us to do to others, as we wisli others to do 
to us. 

Nor let any one suppose that the above reflec- 
tiot)s are irrelevant, and not applicable to our pre- 
sent subject ; for our motives are not limited to 
subjects which may be strictly called moral, no 
more than religion and a sense of duty are to times 
and places set apart for public worship ; but pervade 
and impress, or ought to do so, our minds, and 
affect our conduct, at all times ; and influence not 
merely such actions as are specifically of a religious 
nature, as prayer and devotion, but our more com- 
mon transactions. For it is the advice of St. Paul, 
an inspired Apostle, that whether ye eat or drink, 
or whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of God. 

But if practical good proceed from a reference to 
our motives, and a determination to be guided by 
superior ones in our civil concerns, much more will 
tfaey be found useful in those affairs which have a 
more immediate regard to religion and its duties. 
In ecclesiastical establishments, formed for the sup- 
port of religion, too many examples are seen of the 
pernicious effects which have proceeded from the 
prevalence of corrupt motives originating in the flesh. 
Carnal motives have been suffered to assume, more 
esptecially in dark and ignorant ages, a hurtful ascend- 
ancy in the minds of the hierarchy, and of those 
to whom the formation of religious institutions were 
committed, when Christianity was countenanced 
and supported by the civil authorities. 



' ' Xe^ectful of their motiveg, their opetatite''ri 
tendency, the hcadsand rulers of the Church at 
Kome, and subsequently the pontiffs, popes, end 
cardinals of the Roman Catholic religion, have per- 
mitted a thirst of temporal as well as epintual 
authority and dominion to influence their proceed- 
ings. They have been actuated, not by the mild, 
and meek, and gentle affections which our religion 
inculcates ; but by a domineering and intolerant 
bigotry, originating in the flesh, productive of per- 
secution and other pernicious results, and which 
misled them, and prompted them to devise tmd 
pursue bad means to attain a had end. It has, 
indeed, been assumed with some degree of pbnt- 
sibility, that temporal grandeur confers a digni- 
fied appearance on an institution, and is of use in 
imposing reverence and respectability on religion, 
and its ministers ; and that men and things which 
have a mean outside garb, are not likely to be vene- 
rated by the ignorant multitude, who take pleasure 
in, and are impressed with awe and admiration by, 
external show and magnificence. And it is further 
stated, tliat promotion should be proposed as an in- 
centive to men of superior abilities, to engage and re- 
ward their services in the Church, that the Christiaa 
religion may never be in want of men of euperior 
talents and learning to defend the venerable bul- 
warks of our faith against the attacks of Deists and 
other enemies of Christianity. Allowing that there 
h some weight in these remarks ; still moderation 
should be observed in the measure and extent of 
the rewards proposed ; and care should be taken, 
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it,!trbiUt due respect for reltgioua establi^menti 
and their ofHciatiDg luiniEters is maintained, by a 
decent and decorous outward appearance, wealth 
and autlioritj, and their fiequeiit accompaniments, 
pride and luxury, should not lead astray, or place | 
temptation in the way of those who have oKsumed 
the sacred character of ministers of Christ's church. ■ 
Expensive eBtablishmeots cannot, moreover, be 
maintained without a fund ; and we have to lament 
tliat unjustifiabk measures have been, and even now 
are resorted to for that purpose. Pretended nu* 
racles have been attempted, pious frauds, as they 
are called, practised, and a traific for indulgences 
resorted to; penal punishments for sin have been 
commuted for money payments, and in the darker 
and more corrujit ages, and anterior to the Reform- 
ation, it was pretended thai these indulgences had 
8 power of averting future punishments, or at least 
of mitigating and shortening them (aided by the ' 
prayers of the Church for tlie dead) in a state of 
purgatory. 

To an abhorrence of such shameful practices, we 
may ascribe the rise and progress of our Protestant 
and reformed religion. These, it is well known, 
excited the indignation of Luther and others, and 
prompted him to oppose papal usurpation, which 
many were blind enough to suppose they were 
doing God service in supporting; as though a 
church, however corrupt, were to be reverenced 
for its antiquity, or as though a blind veneration 
were a sulficient substitute for holiness and the 
spiritual virtues. 



Onmting, then, that temporal rewards and iiw 
centives may have their use in cogogmg and ex. 
citiug the talents and industry of men endued with 
superior abilities, in the service of religion, — though 
all must be sensible that candidates for sacred orders 
ought to be actuated to undertake the ministry by 
luperior considerations than temporal ones; and 
granting, also, that some means of support is re- 
quired.to maintain the respectability of the Church 
Establishment in the eyes of weak mortals, who are 
ignoraut, aud liable to be much aiTected tn their 
notions and opinions by outward appearances; not 
to mention the actual necessity there is, of pro- 
viding subsistence for those who have relinquished 
secular employments, and also the humanity and 
utility of supplying the charitably disposed clergy 
with a sufficiency for tind offices of benevolence; 
yet still moderation should be observed, and care 
taken not to confer excessive wealth or potver on 
the Established Churcli and its ministers ; such a 
degree, I mean, as might produce luxury, covetons- 
ness, and worldly-tnindedness, and pride, by afford- 
ing too abundantly the means of indulgence to the 
corrupt propensities of our nature, which cannot 
be gratified beyond the bound^iries of moderation, 
without injury to its higher principles. Nor ia a 
correct and intimate knowledge of our motives, 
their operations, opposition, fruits, and results, less 
necessary to the officiating ministers of religion ; as 
well to convince them of the necessity of regulating 
their own conduct, and of cultivating their spiritual 
motives; as to supvily them with a clear insight 



into our nature, and solid principles, and materials 
fnr conveying instruction to Uieir hearers ; to which 
may be added, an ability of comprehending more 
satisfactorily, the intention and meaning of many 
texte of Scripture, and more especially of those 
whicli, if misinterpreted, might coavcy an opinion 
that man was little better than a machine guided 
and directed by external agents; or that, like pas- 
sive matter, he had nothing to do but to consign 
himself to mysticism, sit down in inactivity, and 
wait patiently for the shedding of divine influences, 
and to trust to them entirely, without personal and 
individual exertion. 

There are some tests of Scripture, doubtless, of 
more difficult interpretation than others. Those, 
indeed, which relate to practice seem sufficiently 
obvious; but to doctrinal ones different interpret 
atbna and explanations have been given. It is not) 
however, likely that any should fall into pernicious 
errors, who had previously attained a just and correct 
insight into their frame, and motives spiritual and 
carnal, and the fruits resulting from each respectively, 
as they are checked or encouraged. A few impartial 
enquiries as to the compatibility of an explanation 
given to a text of difficult interpretation with the 
nature of our frame, and how far it coincided with 
the exercise of our motives, and their phenomena, 
might tend to obviate any objection which might 
be stated, respecting tlie ijiconsistency of reason 
with the revealed will of God; for we may be cer- 
tain that they do in reality agree, however our own 
confined and limited faculties, when perverted by 



^^^ passions, which have their origin id the Qeab/'^^^ 
represent them to us as at variance. 

It is, indeed, readily admitted, and for the most 
part gratefully acknowledged, that precepts of a 
moral and religious nature, and that clear and de- 
finite rules respecting them, are aiforded us bj 
revelation. Still attention to our motives, and a 
clear perception of their mode of operation, and 
the effects proceeding from them, will open to us 
a view of the process by which our own pdVers 
and faculties are connected and associated with 
the laws prescribed for our observance, and show 
how our inward feelings must be Influenced and 
affected by them to enable us to become virtuous, 
and, tlirough the medium of holiness and virtue, 
happy. 

It will experimentally and practically convince 
US, that from the unwatTantable indulgence of our 
corrupt passions, nothing but evil, present or future, 
can be expected, but that if, by God's help and 
grace, we cultivate our spiritual motives, the best 
effects may, by the divine appointments, be con- 
fidently expected as the result. It will illustrate, 
moreover, the true design and intention of our pre- 
sent probationary state ; why we ai'e made subject 
to the influence of motives ; why a scope is thus 
afforded for the exercise of choice, and how con- 
trary those doctrines are to our present state and ] 
condition, which represent human actions as pro- 
ceeding from arbitrary decrees, over which the 
agent has no discretionary control; and that fa. 
talism and necessity can be only truly and justly 
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predicated of those general consequences which 
follow, in all cases, from similar antecedents under 
similar states and circumstances. 

Without a necessity of this last kind, indeed, no 
assurance of truth, certain or probable, could have 
been collected from previous experience and ob- 
servation. 
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E we conclude, it may be, perhaps, of utility 
to sum up concisely what has been advanced in this 
treatise. 

We have endeavoured to show, what is indeed 
generally admitted, that the nature of man is not 
mere matter only, which is inert, and of itself 
incapable of either thought or action, and devoid 
of energy or any internal power of altering the 
state in which it is, whether it be rest or motion; — 
whereas man is an active being, endued with loco- 
motive power, which he can exercise at will, if not 
prevented by disease or restraint, and susceptible of 
thoughts and inward consciousness ; that he is en- 
dued with a mind as well as body, and hence justly 
described as nexus ■utriugque mundt, as the ]ink 
which unites the two worlds of spirit and matter. 
It further appears that to each associated and yet 
distinct parts of his frame motives are attached, 
for the purpose of eliciting men to* action, and 
of prompting them to provide for the wants of each 
respectively, that the continuance and well-being 
of both may be supported and maiot^ed. For 
it is necessary to the preservation of our species, 
and to constitute us moral and responsible agenti, 
that we should \ie svAsiftCi, V^i "Cftt Ss&sjsaisa oCi 




tivS^Tompting and urging us to such pursuits and 
actions as conduce to the promoting of these ends. 

And it win be found, on enquiry, that the whole 
of our conduct, good and bad, may be ascribed 
them : the term motive being a word of such wide 
and compreliensive meaning as to comprise within 
it every energy or cause which can influence the 
choice, either in our mental or bodily capacity and 
feeUngs. And however useful our motives may be 
in prompting us to provide for our various wants, 
yet this is far from being the only design and in- 
tention of them -. inasmuch as they answer a more 
important purpose of a moral and religious' nature, 
being instrumental in the eliciting and production 
of choice, and through that instrumentality of giving 
birth to many good qualities and actions amongst 
rational beings in a probationary state, of which, 
without it, we should have been incapable, and, 
indeed, unable of even forming any competent or 
adequate ideas of moral good and evil. For ex- 
perience and observation unite with revelation in 
assuring us, that the motives by which we are ac- 
tuated to supply our bodily wants, and continue 
our species, on the one hand, and our sense of 
duty, on the other, do not in all cases act har- 
moniously, as they might do, if well regulated, for 
the common good of both ; but that, for the most 
part, and especially in early life, and before habits 
are formed, they draw and urge to different objectSi 
and in different directions. 

The motives and desires of the body being sensual, 

and prompting to gratification and indulgence, with- 

^su^rgsigbt, and regardless of conset^'ciccft, -«V'&a;i. 
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e Motives which are associated with 
^pertain to the minti, are ot'a spiritual and superior 

kind, inclining us to pause, consider, and resolve, to 
consult what duty and obedience to the will and 
commands of God direct, wliat may be best for us 
on the whole, taking into view the future as well at 
the present, and whether, in short, attention to the 
relative dutiee we owe to God and our neighboar, 
and the proper management of our thoughts, words, 
and actions, are not of far more importance, and 
more conducive to our well-being, than the mo- 
mentary gratification which may arise IVom licen- 
tious indulgence and sensual inclinations. There 
can be no doubt but that there are appetites and 
desires connected with and proceeding irom the 
body, which will, without care, be instrumental in 
leading us into sin, and that there are aUo superior 
motives appertaining to the mind, which are favour- 
able to the performance of our duty, and which 
urge us to it, if we will allow them free exercise; 
and it is equally evident, that though our bodily 
appetites might act in union with the dictates of 
reason and conscience, yet that they do not, in 
many cases, but do, on the other hand, act in op- 
position to each other. When they unite, cordially, 
in tlie pursuit of the common good of both, jointly 
and respectively, which may be done if the inferior 
part of our nature be made subject to the superior, 
the wants of the body may be attended to, and iU 
desires gratified in a moderate and lawful way, and 
;nlly with a sense of duty. But this con- 
Eion, devoutly to be wished, is so far from 
. taking place, uni\etaa\\^ a.viSim'iM'wfe'^, that. 
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nowljr to many trials aad the formation of habits, it 
can liardly be said to take place in any one" case what- 
ever. Our mental and budilj motives do, therefore, 
we may safely assume as a position, oppose each 
other ; and tliis, we may rest saCiGfied, is not casual, 
but designed, and intended by Divine Wisdom i for 
the more we look into and examine the wovka of 
God, either in the natural or moral world, the more 
we are convinced that every thing is formed and 
arranged with wisdom, and for the most henevolent 
purposes. 

To what end, then, are we made subject to this 
internal strife ? Certainly not to perplex and dis- 
turb us needlessly, but to afford exercise for choice 
in moral matters as well as other concerns, and 
without which our state could not be a probationary 
one. For tf any one will, without prejudice, atten- 
tively examine the subject, it will appear to him 
that, to enable him to choose, there must be placed 
before him, not only different objects without, such ' 
&s good and evil, but a rational, moral, and intelli- 
gent mind to approve the former, and bodily desires 
and inclinations to prompt him to the latter. And 
though, properly and strictly speaking, nothing of 
God's creation, either in the natural or moral world, 
can be called evil, inasmuch as, in an enlarged and 
comprehensive view, all his dispensations are pro- 
ductive of general good, yet they admit of abuse ; 
and we may, as individuals in a probationary state, 
by attempting to obtain and acquire the good tilings 
of this life under the influence of carnal motives, by 
unlawful means, by being over anxious in the pur- 
I lOjif "^ them, and by immoderate indu\%«nQ.« «x^^ 
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abuM of them, make them a source ol evil to-«|in- 
selves and those we may injure by our excesseii 
anil thus convert a blessing into a curse. 

Experience tells us, tlial we may be actuated by 
the love of money, the root of all evil, to disobey 
the commandments of God, and do what our con- 
science condemns us fordoing, — to be guilty of dis- 
honest practices, to be covetous, worldly-miaded, 
and to be full of hatred, discontent, variance, wrath, 
sedition, and even commit murder, theft, and the 
most enormous crimes ; whilst, on the other hand, 
we may so order and regulate our minds and con- 
duct by the will of God, as to make even the mam- 
mon of unrighteousness instrumental in promoting 
our spiritual good, by using it in such a way as may 
conduce to the benefit of our fellow creatures and 
the glory of our benevolent Creator. Divine grati- 
tude, may be excited in our hearts, by piously me- 
ditating on the many blessings we enjoy, and by 
ascribing them, as is most justly due, to God ; and 
the love of God, which is one great source and 
origin of virtue, may be thus encouraged and pro- 
moted. 

There could, moreover, be no distinction of cha- 
racter, no shades of dviFerence betwixt the good 
and bad, without such an exercise of choice as men 
are prompted to by the influence of their motives. 
To this dbcretlonary power may be ascribed the 
various features which are observable in the moral 
and religious character of men, as it relates to duties 
of the first importance to their Maker and their 
fellow creatures ; and also as it relates to wisdom 
^^— or folly, and Xo paik-ncft ox ■&tii^\'j,'i,\rt:e in ouujj^^ 



dJHsiy employments. And it may be truly alleged, 
that we may, by reflecting en this order of events 
and course of providence, gain a juster knowledge 
of tbe real nature and difference of virtue and vice, 
of holiness and profaneness, of obedience and dis- 
obedience, of the good results from attending to the 
ordinances of religion, and the evil which follows 
from the neglect of them, than we could by any 
other means witli which we are acquainted: for 
though we may gain by recital and description, by 
speculation and the powers of imagination, some 
loose notions and conceptions of an object, yet by 
no other means can such a clear assurance of its 
reality be conveyed to the mind, as by our own 
practical eKperimental knowl«dge. And of the truth 
of this position we may form some notion, from 
merely attending to the practical, and personal, and 
repeated efforts and trials, which are deemed neces- 
■ary to initiate into and teach young people the na- 
ture of such common trades and employments as 
they are ordinarily engaged in by the concerns of 
this world. The same remarks are applicable to our 
knowledge of duty. By practice, by the exercise 
of choice, by getting the better of our unwillingness 
to do what conscience dictates, by self-denial, by 
living amongst objects of desire, and abstaining 
from those which are unlawful and unreasonable, 
and by being conversant in a world of trial and 
temptation, where we can hardly perform a single 
action without a motive, we acquire an experi- 
mental conviction, and a clearer insight into the 
nature of good and evil, than is to be attained in any 
Fway. 
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It is, therefore, by personal trials, and the feeSsgl 
connected with them, that we gain distinct and 
definite notions of virtue and vice, of duty and the' 
neglect of it. He that keepeth the low of tlie Lord, 
getteth the understanding thereof, Baith the -wise 
Bon of Sirach, And the perfection of the fear of 
the Lord is wisdom, which term compriees the 
means selected as well as the end intended. " Evil 
men understand not judgment, but they that seek 
the Lord understand all things :" that is, he that 
practises what he hath been taught, improves his 
knowledge by the practice of it Nor is it merely 
his knowledge that is improved, but all his amiable 
and best emotions and affections, whether they ns 
Jate to God, his neighbour, or himself. Hence ire 
have the strongest reasons fur concluding, that oui 
twofold nature, identically concentrated with itB 
motives and their competitions, and the resulting 
choice, is not fortuitous, but designed by our Makeri 
in order that we may by these means, as well as for 
other important purposes, acquire not merely speed' 
lative notions, but an experimental feeling and caa- 
viction of duty. And we are the more confirmed 
in this opinion, when we further observe, that there 
is united with a sense of duty, and a consciousnen 
of its performance, many pleasing affections, whtdi 
are accompanied with a serene and peaceful state 
of mind, better known by experience than ^ 
scrip tion. 

Independently, indeed, of other encouragementii 
the persuasion and the assurance that we may, is 
any degree, procMte the favour of the wisest and 
best of bemgs, by tint Ytti^T^eiA ewi^wdurs, " 
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highly gratiiying to us, whatever our state and con- 
dition may be. We have, moreover, adverted to aa 
enquiry which some may be disposed to make, that, 
il' we are eo formed and eonstituted as hath been 
represented, with raoiivcB of" a contrary nature, 
spiritual and deslUy, drawing and urging in con- 
trary directions, do these motives, it may be asked, 
act arbitrarily? Have we any power over them 
when they iirst commence operating, and subse* 
quently ? 

Now, generally speaking, we may safely affirm, 
that we have power over our motives, and that 
they do not act upon us arbitrarily and irresistibly. 
For if this were the case, such an order of eventa 
would be incompatible with the moral govcrmnent 
of God, in the world in which He hath placed us. 
Man, thus circumstanced, would be incapable of 
duty, and, as far as virtue, morality, and religion 
were concerned, have no more to do with them 
than tile vegetable or irrational creation. 
. Laws, both natural and revealed, are proposed to 
tin for our observance ; and our present and future 
welfare is made to depend upon our conforming to 
them : but in vain would they have been proposed, 
if our motives could not be so regulated as to dis- 
pose us to obey them. In this, however, as in all 
momentous concerns, it is essential to our success 
tliat we take proper precautions, and adopt prudent 
measures to forward our intentions ; and not suffer 
ourselves, for want of such previous thought and 
care as are found requisite in ordinary cases, to be 
carried here and there, by sudden impulses, like a 
vessel at sea, without ruddi;i aud CQm'^a:&f>, 'uvxX. ^» 
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be humble, watchful, and circumspect. If tiayvie 
will carefuUy examine the current of his thouglitt, 
and observe the rise of his suggestions, he will pro- 
bably perceive, that he is not compelled to en- 
tertain any stated train or series of them, be they 
good or bad. On the contrary, so little is he under 
their arbitrary control, that, if he prays, and steadily 
resolves so to do, he niay easily divert the direction 
nf them into a difTercnt channel. 

The dedication of our plans and intentions to any 
laudable employment, the avoiding of particular 
places and persons dangerous to our virtue, being 
more especially on our guard at certain times when 
temptations do or may present themselves; a strong 
conviction of Uod's omniscience, and that he knows 
our thoughts as well as sees our actions, are pro- 
visions which, were they made, and allowed to operate, 
would give a timely check to our wicked devices 
and vain imaginations, and not suffer them to take 
fast hold on the mind. The slightest occurrence, 
such, for instance, as a question proposed by ourselves 
or others, or a new object presenting itself to our 
view, will oflen give a different course to our ideae, 
and weaken the influence of any improper motive. 
But if we avoid the dwelling upon such thoughts 
and suggestions as seem to arise casually in our 
minds, with still more ease can we avoid such 
hurtful thoughts as proceed from the evil communi- 
cations of others ; for in this case all we have to 
do is merely to shun their society. And we trust it 
will not be deemed presumptuous if it be intimated 
that this &im'ple act of common prudence maybe 
regarded as not EiVo^etV'it ia^'utokVi <A ■asas. dc^ee 



of merit, and that God may reward us for it by 
putting into our minds good desires, and by prevent- 
ing U3 in our doings witli his most gmcious favour. 
For thoae wbo strive sincerely to act ariglit and 
agreeably to the will of God in one instance, lay a 
good foundation for upright behaviour in another. 
I have laid some stress upon the power we have 
in giving a new direction to our thoughts, because 
of the connection betwixt them and our emotions, 
desires, and motives ; for, if we can change the 
former, the latter will soon cease to operate. 

But if we are remiss and negligent in this par- 
ticular, and indolently resign ourselves to our owq 
vain devices, or listen inconsiderately to the wicked 
BL^gestions of bad men, no wonder if bad motives 
gain strength within us, and urge us on to ainfi 
practices. We must not, however, imagine that w 
can gain at onee a habit of controlling and directing 
our thoughts: this ability is generally the result of 
repeated efforts, aided by God's grace and assistance, 
and by a due attention to the means appointed for 
our growth and improvement in holiness and vir 
We have laws given to guide and direct us, disco' 
able by reason, or made known to us by revelation, 
and a conscience also, and moral feelings, to satisfy 
and convince us that those laws are just and equi- 
table, and that we consult our best interests by ci 
forming to them. As by sight we perceive whai 
straight or crooked, or by the taste what is sweet 
bitter, so we have, figuratively speaking, a mora] 
Bense or feeling of what is good or evil. 

It is not to invincible ignorance that we can truly 
ascribe our devinlions from the yiSh. o? i\i\.'^ ■, ^ 
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'gifted with powers to enable ua to learn asT 
practise wliat is required of us. At the same timei 
our ability of choosing well necessarily comprUea in 
it a power of choosing ill; and on these grounds we 
account for tlie prevalence of moral evil ; a pheao- 
menon in the moral world, which some, front a too 
contracted view, and from a too hasty and superficial 
consideration of God's dispensations, have beea at a 
loss to reconcile with his acknowledged justicei 
goodness, and benevolence. For a litde contider- 
Btion might suffice to convince them, that, as long 
as men have the privilege of choice, they are, and 
must be, subject to tbe influence of vicious motives, 
prompting them to chouse ill ; and hence offences 
must needs come. And as all our title to tlie iUvour 
of God and to future liappiness in a better world, is 
made to depend upon our choosing well; as we 
could not make any pretence to any thing whicli 
bears the remotest resemblance to prudence or 
wisdom without choice, or be the subjects of God's 
moral government without it ; as there could, in 
short, be no trait or feature of holiness without it in 
the human character; no one who has any competent 
regard for his own best interests, after a mature 
consideration of these important particulars, will or 
can suppose tliat he should be any gainer, or that 
his condition would be improved by the ioahititjr 
of doing wrong, if, at the same time, he were io' 
capable of acting well, and debarred of that hop- ' 
piness and of those heavenly blessings which result 
from, and are associated with it. If we have any 
misgivings of mind, any doubt, anxiety, or perplexi^ 
about the pie'salemi^j - - - 
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mporttry prosperity of the wicked, or the evils 
which befall the good, let ua call to mind these 
particulars ; and, further, that it is the consequence 
of our being placed, for our discipline and improve- 
ment under the moral goveniment of God, in a 
probationary state, where we may, by the practice 
of self-denial and control, and by watchfulness and 
prayer, gain an experimental knowledge of the good 
resulting from obedience and duty, and learn, by 
God's grace and our own humble efforts, to quality 
and make ourselves meet for the inheritance and the 
society of saints and angels in a future state. 

We have, moreover, deemed it a subject worthy 
of enquirj', whether we may not, on similar grounds, 
in part account for the prevalence of natural evils. 
Certain it is, that we are exposed to many unfore- 
seen casualties, and to many sufferings in mind, 
body, and estate, which may be denominated natural 
in contradistinction to moral. We may, indeed, 
suRer from misfortunes, for want of care and pre- 
caution, which may appear accidental ; which may 
have the good effect of suggesting to us the necessity 
of guarding, in future, with watchfulness and cir- 
cumspection, against such contingencies ; and which 
may generate a habit of prudent foresight, which 
may be extended to, and exercised on, our future 
condition, id this world and the nest. Sin, more- 
over, is the occasion of many temporal calamities 
which the wicked may entail on their posterity; 
such, for instance, as poverty and disease ', the 
former of which may be ascribed to the thought- 
lessness and extravagance of parents, and the latter 
to their intemperance. And ihougVv V^icteWf^'^^^ 
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another kind from which men suffer, such as stonsf, 

tempests, inundations, earlliijuakes, and volcanoes, 
which cannot he ascribed, by any natural process, to 
human conduct ; yet it is not impossible nor im- 
probable but that, in some cases, tbey may, by an 
especial interference, be inflicted as temporal punish- 
ments, and with a view of checliing the overflowings 
of ungodliness, there being in iliese dispensations 
something peculiarly well calculated to make men 
thoughtful and consiilerate ; to subdue or moderate 
pride and worldly-mindedne^s ; to impress upon us 
awful apprehensions of God, and a conviction of our 
weakness and dependence, and to fill us with humi- 
lity and contrition, for having offended a just, and 
all-powerful, and merciful Being, under whose 
guidance, and to whose providential appointments, 
the whole course of universal nature is subject and 
subordinate. An accurate view of our motives is 
serviceable in giving us a clearer notion and juster 
views of the principles of our conduct, whether tbey 
are selfish or disinterested and benevolent, and 
whether they are pure or impure. The knowledge 
of ourselves, which may be hence derived, is both 
general and particular; it has a reference to us as 
an order of beings, formed and constituted with 
powers and faculties destined for important pur- 
poses as intellectual and moral agents, as well as 
more specifically to ourselves, as individuals of an 
appropriate character, and placed under peculiar 
circumstances. Such an insight into human nature, 
as it regards the species and the individual, will 
tend to make us more circumspect and watchfij),j 
and impress upon m&, -wVa-V^-sti 
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eondhion in life may be, the necesEity of eccouragingf 
our spiritual motives and curbing our carnal ones. 

We are prone, ranreover, to think loo favourably 
of ourselves. Self-love is apt to spread its delusions 
over us ; and actions which we condemn in others; 
we are disposed to excuse or extesuate whei: 
are guilty of them ourselves. Such self-deception a 
fair examination of ourselves will enable us to re- 
move. Any one wlio will conscientiously attend to 
the operation of his motives, and ponder well their 
tendency, to what course of conduct they prompt 
us, and the feelings and affections with which they 
are associated, will be better enabled to judge 
whether he is in the way of duty or not, both by 
the state and frame of mind they generate, as well 
as irom the overt actions of which they i 
productive. 

Notliing but a partial view of ourselves, originating I 
in self-love, can Impose upon any, and induce them, 
to believe that dispositions and actions, which i 
others are truly ascribed Co carnal motives, ca 
proceed from any thing in th emselves but what is of' ' 

Hence the man who examines well the tendency 
of his motives, together with their fruits and rcE 
will regard himself as subject to the same impressions 
and emotions as others, as endued with a ns 
governed by the same general laws with the rest or | 
bis species ; and that, if he is sincerely desiroi 
pleasing God and doing his duty, he must exert 
himself, and pray also for divine assistance to 
strengthen what is good, and mortify and cottwa. 
what is bad within iiim. An impt«\.\ji ani^aw "»" 
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of our motives will contribute, likewise, to give M 
jualcr notions of what religious duties really are, 
and to wliat its restraints and obligations may be 
ascribed ; and hence enable us to perceive what its 
genuine characteristics are, and by what criterion 
true religion may be distinguished from fiilse. 

Respecting religious worship as well as the na- 
ture of God, different opinions are entertained in 
different countries by Gentiles, Jews, Mahometans, 
and Christians ; and even amongst the last the same 
doctrines do not uniformly prevail. Now this di- 
versity may be expected, when we call to mind the 
effects resulting from constitution, education, man- 
ners, form of govemment, under which men live, 
i|nd other circumstances and occasions which tend 
to produce variety in our thoughts and sentiments. 
Hence it may be regarded as a blessing, that, amidst 
this diversity of opinion on so important a subject 
as rehgion, we have a standard in our motives by 
wliich we may regulate our judgment. For if we 
are endued with two natures, to which spiritua! 
and carnal motives are respectively attached ; and if 
the former be superior to the latter: if what is 
pure, moral, and holy proceed from the one, and 
what is selfish and carnal from the other ; if all the 
virtues are the fruits of the former, and all the 
vices of the latter, we may hence infer, that our 
notions of God and religion must, if just and cor- 
rect, correspond not with the feelings and emotions 
which arise, if not checked, from our inferior, but 
those which may be attributed to our superior and 
spiritual part. Xni 'je^, \innj.gh an appeal to o^ 
motives renders v\i\s iiOtt»iv.^\'a\\ ^^■ss\%%'csi,iij^« 
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every aenomination of religion will not bear to be 
examined by the test bere stated. There are many 
of them which are far from being spiritual, which 
are far from representing the object of their ador- 
ation as pure and holy ; but which' have, on the 
contrary, been invested by them with such carnal 
qualities as their worshippers have been notoriously 
characterised and distinguished by ; and hence, in- 
stead of making the true God the object of their 
adoration, they have formed an idol, taken from 
the model portrayed by their own corrupt and vaitl 
imagination. 

By a reference to our motiTes we are likewise 
enabled to distinguish the genuine doctrines of 
religion ; and the real duties of it, from the forma, 
ceremonies, and external ordinances which are in- 
stituted for its regular performance and support. 
We hence perceive the necessity of comparing our 
conduct and our principles, whether of a more 
general or appropriate kind, with the doctrines 
which the religion which we profess inculcates, dis- 
tinctly from its outward lites and observances, 
which last, comprising the appointment of time and 
place, and of ministers, and a form of prayer, and 
other things required for its stated and orderly 
discharge, are necessary like the scaffolding of a 
temple to build us up in our religion, but are Etitl 
essentially different from religion itself. Were this 
distinction better understood, the worldly-minded 
could nut well deceive themselves, as some appear 
to do, and suppose that, by scrupulously attending 
to outward ordinances and ceremonies, they 
doing all that is expected ftora them-, ai^ *&!£&. 
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ruy accounts for the little good whi 
derive from attendance on public worship. If men 
could be prevailed on to examine well their con- 
duct, and gain a clear knowledge of motives, spi- 
ritual and flesbly, and tbeir respective fruits; if 
they would examine their heart and affections, and 
thus ascertain what they really and truly regard 
as their chief good, they might, from a careful 
consideration of this point, be able to perceive io 
what principles, whether good or bad, their conduct 
originates, whether, in short, from those which are 
spiritual or those which are fleshly. But as men 
may deceive themseives, and suppose themselves 
Tcligious, when they attend only to the outward 
forms of worship, so t!iey may also, if with warmth 
and zeal they support a sect and party, and some 
peculiar tenets, doctrines, and opinions, which they 
believe to be true, but which, after all, may not be 
so, but taken up casually, or imbibed under the 
influence of those with whom they have associated, 
it may be in early life, and whom they look up 
to, and respect. Now a knowledge of our motives, 
and their iVuits, would disclose to us in what a 
religious conduct consists ; and that it is shown by 
a faithful discharge of our duty to God, our neigh- 
bour, and ourselves; and not by heat and rancour 
and a violent party spirit. " For tlie wrath of man 
worketh not the righteousness of God." That party 
spirit, which some have thought themselves merit- 
orious in maintaining, may have had its origin not 
in any genuine desire to promote the public good, 
n pride and selfishness, and it may have been 
I persevered m irom o\is.\\'ci'a>c"3,^ 



to submit to tlie acknowledgment of having beetv 
ill error; or, from a too contracted view of theip 
own selfish interest, they may, perhaps ground^ 
lesgly, have imagined that that would be eudai>J 
gered did the doctrines and pohtics which they 
oppose prevail. After all, there is a medium to be 
observed; we may be too careless and remiss in 
our endeavours to check the progress of error and 
depravity; we may indolently wonder at the wics- 
kednese of mankind, without any sincere endeavour 
to make them better. If there be an intemperate 
zeal without knowledge and discretion, there i§ 
also 3 lukewarmness and indifference, which too 
plainly manifests how little we are actuated by a 
pious love of God, or a regard for the good of our 
fellow- creatures. This extreme ought to be avoided 
as much as the other, and whilst we endeavour to 
restrain a blind zeal, which nnight excite us to hatred 
and persecution, it is our duty to cherish such a love 
of God and of our neighbour, as may prompt us to 
promote his glory and tlie welfare of mankind. 

If the operation of our motives be closely attended 
to, as they affect party zeal, it will probably appear 
that the warmth of it, and the animosity it raises^ 
in many cases, has little to do with virtuous indig'> 
nation excited by cruelty and oppression ; but, on' 
the contrary, often originates in selfish consider- 
atioDs of private interest. We attach ourselves, it 
may be, to a party, because we think our worldly 
interests may be promoted by it ; and of this 
should be convinced, if wo not only adverted to 
springs and principles of our conduct, but to tlieit^ 
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AviU wd results liketvise. And could i 
tain an impartial knowledge of ourselves, eo as to 
perceive and believe tliat we ourselves, as well as 
others, are exposed to the hazard of being led 
astray by ftlse views of selfish interest, originatiog 
in fleshly motives, it would put uB upon our guard, 
make us candid and considerate, and have a tend- 
ency to soften such asperities as we might other- 
wise be provoked to, as well as induce us to make 
allowances for those whose political or relig^'oua 
sentiments differ from our own ; a knowledge of 
the motives, if good, ty which we are actuated, 
and a quick discernment how others are in this 
respect affected, might dispose all those who are 
really under the influence of spiritual and rational 
motives to unite and associate in one common bond 
of union; inasmuch as the intentions of all such are 
upright, and their object the same, namely, that of 
promoting the glory of God, and the public and 
private welfare of their fellow creatures. Such a 
classification of parties, in which the rational and 
spiritual -minded were arranged in one division, and 
the carnal in another, might be productive, could it 
be effected, of national prosperity. 

For when the good and virtuous, — when men who 
are actuated by the most upright ijiotives — cordially 
consult and act together, there are substantia 
grounds for believing they will discuss coolly and 
conscientiously such subjects as are submitted tit 
their consideration, and adopt, to the best of their 
abilities, such measures as are pleasing to God; and 
such as, being founded in righteousness, are likdy 
to be favoured and tQT«M&tii.\i-^\\\i, ^asw 
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, and hence, sooner or later, detect and 
frustrate the plots and combinations of the licentiouB 
and seditious ; who, for the most part, act rashly and 
unadvisedly, as passion prompts, and not as theii 
better judgment, if they would be guided by it, 
would suggest. And hence, a^ righteousness exaltetb 
a nation, it seems to follow, as a necessary conse- 
quence, that there can be no way so likely to 
promote the prosperity of a nation, and to make all 
ranks and degrees of society regard each other with 
social feelings, as a union of the spiritually-minded, 
irho, overlooking minor considerations, and free 
&om rancour, animosity, and party spirit, jointly 
coHDpenite in promoting one great object,— th? 
general welfare of mankind. 

Nor let any one suppose that attention to these 
things is empty speculation accompanied with no 
real utility, nor likely to produce much effect on 
practice ; for though it he granted that a knowledge 
of our motives, spiritual and temporal, and how 
choice is elicited, and other points here insisted on, 
is not essential to the cultivation of right principles 
and tlie suppression of wrong ones, and that the 
affairs of the world, political and civil, judicial and 
ecclesiastical, are, and have been, curried on without 
it; and that knowledge of the mode by which it is 
accomplished is not altogether essential to the right 
decision of judgment, not more so, indeed, than it is 
necessary to know, in the growth of the body, how 
food contributes to its support ; yet, still, the more 
we know of God's dispensations, and the more we 
reflect upon them, the more likely we are to admire, 
venerate, and esteem the wisdom a.t»i %(«i4»ft«b <& 
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great Creator, and to proceed steadily i» the 
path of His commandments. 

I avail myself of this opportunity of adverting to 
a subject, wortliy of the serious consideration of 
Btalesnien and the legislative power, which, arises 
from the circumstances of the times, and whidi, 
all, I think, who are actuated by spiritual motives, 
■must he desirous, could it be effected, of promoting. 
Owing to the large income arising from tlie national 
debt, which, under certain points of view, appears 
rather an advantage than an injury to the nation, 
inasmuch as it creates the means and affords a 
larger fund for giving, mediately and circuitously or 
directly, exercise to industry; owing, I say, to the 
income arising from this source, as well as to the 
wealth and property acquired by trade and the pro- 
fessions, on the one hand, and to the extended use 
of machinery on the other, which application of it 
cannot now be relinquished without giving other 
nations an advantage over us in competing with us 
at a foreign market, there arises a greater and wider 
distinction than heretofore hetwixt the condition of 
the rich and poor, and their means of indulgence 
and support ; or, in otlier words, the rich seem to 
have more, on a comparative estimate, and the poor 
less, than in former ages. It is a subject not un- 
deserving of attention, therefore, whether the national 
debt might not, by some means, without injury to 
the creditor, be made subservient to the relief of 
the necessitous, without encouraging the idle and 
dissolute ; whether, for instance, the commissioners 
appointed for its reduction might not appropriate a 





(Tfor the relief and employment of tlie poor 
certain districts ; whether certain ways, adopted in 
parishes, of reducing the wages of the agricultural 
labourer, ought not to be strictly prohibited, and 
whether a tax ought not to be laid on machinery, 
not, indeed, so heavy as to overburden it, and the 
produce of it applied in relieving the mechanic who 
suffers from it. This might be at once a check on 
the excess of machinery, and a support to those 
who are most injured by it. I feel persuaded that 
all who are actuated by spiritual and rational motives 
would cordially co-operate in. any plan of this kind; 
which seems, at the present period, so imperatively 
called for. 

But to return from this digression; when we have, 
from the truths submitted to notice in this treatise, 
attained such a knowledge of our motives as they 
are calculated to suggest, we see more clearly the 
sources of temptation and delusion, and our liability 
to be drawn aside from duty through neglect, and if 
unassisted by divine aid and grace. And inasmuch 
as, previously to Christianity and independently of 
its helps, our motives operate on and are connected 
witb.our natural powers only : it hence appears that 
the revelations of the former give a wider scope for 
the exercise of the latter ; for there are many subjects 
to be attended to in our peculiar capacity as 
Christians, and duties to be perfiirmed, of which we 
cotdd have had no conception had they not been 
authoritatively revealed to us. 

The Gospel is not only a republication of pure 

natural religion to an idolatrous and wicked worlds 

I ,tut.cpD tains, moreover, doctrines, and i:aftfe%"^wS:* 
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a peculiar kind, and KotcU out pronMve^/^ 

an appropriate nature; sucli as tlie pardon of siD,oa 
certain stipulated conilitions, and future happiness. 
The Scriptures reveal to U3 a Redeemer, by whose 
instrumentality tlie world was made, who is con- 
Btituted our Lord and Saviour ; to whom we are in- 
debted for our redemption, who is appointed to be 
our Judge, and to whom love, gratitude, and obe- 
dience are consequently due. It reveals to us the 
Holy Spirit, likewise, to whom duties also are owin^ 
as our sanctitier, guide, and comforter. Nor could 
we, without a revelation, have known whether sin 
would bave been pardoned; much less upon what 
terms God would have accepted of our repentaiiee, 
though sincere. Hence it is, likewise, that we attab 
the clear conceptions we have of sin, of its odious 
nature, and of the abhorrence in which it is held by 
God, who is of too pure cjea to behold iniquity. 

But though we gain more knowledge by revelation 
on subjects of the greatest importance, yet we learn 
from it nothing which is contradictory to those 
suggestions which a view of our motives affords us, 
but, on the contrary, a clearer insight into, and a 
fuller assurance of their operations, fruits, and results. 

Wliether we regard man as in a state of nature 
or as favoured with tbe advantages of revelatioDi 
whether aa a Gentile, Jew, Maliometan, or Christian, 
we see him in all and every capacity, under the 
influence of rational and carnal motives, and we can 
imagination conceive, though certainly the idea 
not supported by experience, that, if, in any 
capacity, men were guided by the spirit, and not the 
flesh, they wou\i nA *■& *v^e"j •JM.'^t to do,.j 
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iiot he led away by the temptations and delusiona 
of the world, the flesh, and the devil, whatever their 
rehgious faith and professions might be. Only there 
is this to be observed, that in the Christian dJa- 
pensation this knowledge is nnore easily attained; and 
that, when nations give way to idolatry, it confounds, 
by the bad qualities arising trom the flesh, which it 
ascribes to irnagioary objects of adoration, that dis- 
tinction which should prevail in the mind betwixt 
spiritual duties and licentious indulgences. And 
1 have accordingly endeavoured to show the corre- 
spondence which prevails betwixt the pure precepts 
and doctrines of Christianity and the truths sug- 
gested by the nature and operation of our motives j 
and that the truth and credibility of the former is 
strengthened and confirmed by its conformity and 
agreement, in these particulars, with the latter. 
And it hatb been shown, moreover, that when any 
system of religion, such as Mahometanism, for 
instance, holds out lures and promises of a fleshly 
nature, siicb, for instaace, as sensual pleasures in 
Paradise, as rewards for its faithful professors and 
followers, it affords interna! evidence that it is not 
ftunded in truth ; inasmuch as such promises place 
before us degrading incentives, occupy the mind 
with gross objects, encourage our fleshly motives, 
and, in the same proportion, discourage our spiritual 
onesj in direct opposition to the sound dictates of 
reason, truth, and sobeinesE. 
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The present opportunity of attending to the imptiKe- 
ment of our motives, and our future interests-, mit lo 
be neglected, 

"We may fitrther collect a powerful motive to prompt 
us to duty, and to perseverance in it, from impress- 
ing strongly upon our minds this undoubted fact, of 
whicli we have, indeed, a convbcing proof trom the 
frami! and structure of our bodies, that, if we n^lect 
tlie present opportunity of working out our salva- 
tion, and of forming within ua virtuous habits, by 
mortification and self-denial, there will be no other 
afforded of effecting this object in another state. 
This is our day in which it is appointed to be done, 
and if we neglect it now, the night approaches when 
we can no longer work. 

Our trial will be over. All competition betwist 
bodily appetites and spiritual suggestions, betwixt 
reason and the passions, will tenninate, and, conse- 
cguently, the trials and temptations which arise from 
the present frame and stracture of our bodies, wbeiv 
they, together with their senses and appetites, are 
dissolved and reduced to atomic particles : so that, 
granting there were objects of a sensual nature in a 
future state, calculated to affect such bodies as we 
are now invested with, as the Mahometans have 
feigned there are in their paradise, yet, when our 
present tabeitiades ot tlaj are decomposed, when 
the silver cord w Xoosefvfei, -NXief. 'Oct ^iJl\<« 
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broken, when the pitcher is broken st the fountain,' 
and the wheel brolien at the cistern ; or, in other 
words, when the blood ceases to circulate, and the 
heart to beat, and the members to perform their 
office] and when the Bight, hearing, and feelings no 
longer act on the sensorium, those fleshly appetites 
and desires, which, by opposing reason, give birth to 
choice, will cease to influence and affect the mind, 
and can, consequently, no longer act as tests of 
duty, or alford any scope or occasion of practising 
self-denial, or of showing that we prefer the per- 
formance of our duty bel'ore the indulgence of our 
sensual inclinations. It is true, indeed, that the 
resurrection of the body is one of the articles of 
our Christian faith ; but then it is a body which, as 
described by St. Paul in his Epistle to the Co- 
rinthians, is of a very different kind from the fleshly 
one with which we are now invested, being a fer 
more glorious one, suited and adapted to the hea- 
venly mansions in which it is to dwell, and to the 
spiritual beings with whom it is to associate. The 
apostle Paul informs us, that all flesh is not the 
same flesh ; and he instances that, even in this 
world, there is not one uniform sameness in its 
qualities and properties, there being one kind of 
flesh of men, another of fishes, and another of birds. 
But there is, beyond all comparison, a tar greater 
diiference betwixt celestial bodies and bodies terres- 
trial, the glory of the celestial being of one degree, 
and the glory of the terrestrial, however ftiir, beauti- 
ful, and well-proportioned, of another, and, we may 
reasonably believe, of a far inferior description. 
For the latter, like grain, is sown «\ tfKTu^i'Wiw'Xi'A 
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raised in incorruption ; it is sown ia diahonour, tot 
raised in glory ; it is sown in weakness, it is raised 
in power ; it is sown a natural body, it is raised a 
spiritual body. There ts, tn Eiiort, a natural body, 
and there is a spiritual body. And we are after- 
wards informed, that our present natural body, con- 
sisting of'flesli and blood, cannot inherit the kingdom 
of Heaven, neither doth corruption inherit incor- 
ruption. The first man, moreover, is of the earth, 
earthy ; the second man is the Lord from Heavea, 
and bears a brighter heavenly image. 

Hence it is evident, that those appetites, pasaions, 
and emotions, which are connected with, and, in part, 
arise from, our present gross bodies, composed of 
day, can have no congeniality of feeling with a pure, 
ethereal, and lieavenly body ; nor can any foolish de- 
vices, or vain desires, and imaginations, arise in them, 
such as those which, for reasons already stated, 
we are made subject to in this probationary state. 

And though it is not revealed to ua what we 
shall be hereafter, nor what the objects may be 
vitb which the souls of just men made perfect 
shall be conversant, yet of this we may be certain, 
that they are not of such a kind as con be abused 
to tlie purpose of exciting impure and licentious de- 
sires, for into heavenly mansions, we are told, and 
might indeed have inferred, that nothing that de- 
fileth will he permitted to enter. But, independ- 
ently of this, our bodies, aa was before mentioned, 
being there divested of their corrupt propensilies, 
could not be tempted to evil by them, could any 
thing which in this woi'ld produces that effect he 
Buffered there. 



Jill competition, in short, betwixt fleshly objects 
and spiritual ones is over ; all choice betwixt good 
and evil temiinatea with this state of trial. There 
is nothing in Heaven to seduce and lead innocence 
aetray ; no bad exampiea, advisers, fashions, or cub- 
tomfi, nor any thing to delude the mind with false 
appearances of good. From all which we nisy infer, 
that if we neglect the present time allowed and pro- 
vided for U8, for cultivating and forming such good 
qualities and such virtuous habits, as may procure 
us the favour of God and fit us for Heaven, no 
ftiture one will be oiFered us, though we iicek it 
diligently with tears ; and though we would gladly 
give worlds, if we had them, for such another 
blessed opportunity as we now possess, for working 
out our salvation. 

It becomes then our great duty and most import- 
ant concern, to seek the Lord while he may be 
found, and to call upon Him while He is near. 
Let the wicked forsake his ways, and the un- 
righteous man his thoughts; and let him, while 
lie can, return unto the Lord, and He will have 
mercy upon him ; and to our God, for He will abun> 
dantly pardon him i for though God be merciful 
and long-suffering, yet He will not be mocked and 
trifled with ; He having assured us that He wiil 
honour those that honour Him, but that those who 
despise Him shall be lightly esteemed. And our 
Saviour hath further assured the Christian worldt 
that whosoever simll be ashamed of Him and of His 
woids in an adulterous and sinful generation, of hi 
olta shall the Son of Man be ashamed, when Hecomotb 
in the glory of His Father with tYie^ioVj 








CHAP. XVI. 

Out stale of prolialion, ifitcipline, imd moral govern- 
nient, lOffel/ier loUh our- moHve» ami power of eluiee, 
have a reference to, and from them we may infer, a 
kingdom of righUmistie»s prepared for the reception 
of the good, upright, and liolg. 

Let u8 now direct our attention to the great 
object, which appears to have been the design of 
the Divine Wisdom to accompIiBh, by means of the 
motives with wliich our nature is invested, and the 
probationary state in which we are placed. 

The formation and the estabhshment of a king- 
dom, consisting only of virtuous subjects, adorned 
with virtuous habits, and whose greatest happiness 
consists in obeying God, conforming to His will, and 
in promoting, to the best of their power. His all- 
wise and benevolent designs for the good and wel- 
l^re of His creation, appeurs to be an object which 
our reason and judgment assure us is H'orthy of 
Him. For such a kingdom, consisting of good men, 
who have been tried in a previous state, and who 
have interwoven holy and permanently virtuous 
habits in their very nature, who have subdued the 
violent passions and evil propensities of the flesb, 
and have gotten the better of those tendencies to 
pride, covetousness, envy, hatred, and malice, which 
are fruits and tes\A\s. ^Tuteeilw^ feom fleahl 
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diligences, and who have, moreover, by divine 
assistance, qualified themselves to live tii peace 
and harmony with all around them, and who are 
actuated, not by selfish desires, but an earnest wish 
to promote the welfare of the community in which 
they live, our reason tells us must be a happy king- 
dom of obedient subjects, — happy in the exercise 
of their own virtuous powers ond energies, and made 
happy also by their sincere endeavours to make 
others happy. 

A society formed of the good only, of saints and 
angels, and of just men made perfect, — of which 
Christ who died for us is the head, — all entertain- 
ing the same ardent love and gratitude to God, the 
benevolent autlior of all the blessings they enjoy ; 
to Christ, the purchaser of them, «'ho paid the 
price of our redemption; and to the Holy Spirit, for 
ijlumiuating our minds in a probationary state, di> 
recting our wills, and sanctifying our affections; — 
such a society, hving in peace and harmony, loving, 
and enjoying sweet and delightful intercourse with, 
each other, promoting one another's designs and 
purposes, free from pain, depression of spirits, sor- 
row, and affliction of every kind, endued, at the 
same time, with enlarged understanding and com- 
prehensive views, cannot but he a happy and blessed 
one : and any one who can form conceptions, tliough 
but inadequate ones, of God's perfections and glo- 
rious attributes, who is fully persuaded that Hia 
loving- kindness is over all his works, who feels a 
conviction that tic is, and that He is a rewarder of 
those who diligently seek Him and sincerely strive 
to please Him by a hoty and tgW^voms. Vvle, ^^ 
BB 2 I 
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readily allow that there is nothing incredible or 
improbable in supposing that He should foim a plan 
and scheme of constituting such a society, churdi, 
or kingdom, of virtuouB, holy, and happy beings. 
So far from being unlikely, it is, on the contrary, 
quite consistent with our natural notions of Eis 
goodness and benevolence to believe that He should. 
Perfectly and supremely happy in Himself, we 
may justly infer, that it is consonant to His wisdom 
and goodness, that He should, endued as He is with 
all power, create beings susceptible of happiness; 
and that He should, moreover, prescribe such con- 
ditions for its attainment, ae contribute to their im- 
provement ; that such happiness should be the re- 
sult of virtue ; and that it should not be conferred 
on al! without discrimination, but only on such as 
had earnestly and assiduously striven, by the ob- 
servance of those conditions, to attain it, — on those 
holy men, in a word, whose great object it was, and 
is, to serve and obey God, to love their neighbour, 
and to cleanse and purify their nature. That God 
has willed the formation of such a kingdom, the 
prophets hove given us many intimations. Thus 
Daniel foretold, that the God of Heaven should set 
up a kingdom which shall never be destroyed; and 
tlie kingdom shall not be lefV to other people, but 
it shall break in pieces and consume all these king- 
doms, and it shall stand for ever ; a kingdom which 
shall lioC soon disappear like the kingdoms of the 
earth, but continue for ever ; being founded on truth 
and righteousness. This kingdom was set up by 
the God of Heaven, o.t\d Viewce the phrase of the 
kingdom oE Heaven came Vo w^vl-j -iae. V\™^4Qtti 
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' of tfae Messiah, and it is thus applied by our Saviour 
in the New Testament. " The kingdoms of the world 
shall become the kingdom of our Lord and his 
_ Christ, and he siiall reign for ever and ever." 

It was to this kingdom our Saviour referred, 
when Pilate asked him, " Art thou a King then?" 
To which he answered, " My kingdom is not of this 
world:" acknowledging that He was a King, but 
not of a temporal but an eternal kingdom ; and to 
this end, and for this purpose. He was bom, as- 
sumed our nature, and dwelt araong^it us. 

The kingdom of God, or the kingdom of the 
Messiah, is spoken of and alluded to in many of 
our Saviour's parables : it is compared, for instance, 
to a pearl of inestimable value, and the pursuit of 
it He has stated as the one thing needful. The 
spreading of it in the world is compared to leaven, 
a tittle of which gradually leavens a great lump; 
and the true members of it are compared to the salt 
of the earth, which preserves it from corruption and 
destruction. 

Of tills kingdom John the Baptist was the fore- 
runner. He foretold the coming of the Messiah: 
then it was that His kingdom commenced, and 
about the time of our Saviour's birth many were 
looking for it. During the course of our Saviour's 
ministry, He sent His disciples to publish it in 
Judea. It was at 6rst mistaken for a temporal 
kingdom, and even His immediate followers had 
no clear conception of it till afler His resurrection 
during the interval betwixt which and His ascension 
He explained to them the nature of it. 

K kingdom of the Messiah, il Wwtc k^iij^ot** 1 
B B 3 
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b^sn in this world ; and the design of it 18 ta pre- 
pare mankind for a better and liappier place, a stale 
of rest, and for the coming of which we pray in the 
prayer which the Lord hath taught us. Into this 
kingdom alt are not admitted indiscriminately. The 
road which leads to it ia sirait and narrow, and it 
requires effort and exertion on our part to advance 
in it. We pretend not, with our limited powers, to 
tathom the purposes and intentions of infinite wis- 
dom ; yet we possess knowledge enough to satisfy 
us, that it would not have been consistent with the 
holiness of God to admit into it the impure, the 
covetous, the proud, the selfish, the malicious, « 
the envious, or any, in short, who would have dis- 
graced it, or interrupted, in any way, the harmony 
and happiness which reign there. It is a tranquil 
region, not to be disturbed by the turbulent and 
unruly. It is a pure society, which the gross and 
sensual are not suffereii to contaminate. 

If all are not admitted into it, if the ill-disposed, 
malicious, and refractory are excluded from ir, if 
some mode ia required to vindicate the Justice and 
impartiality of God, and to show who may and who 
may not be deemed deserving of Hie favour, and 
entitled, through it, to future happiness, there can 
be no better, nor, indeed, any other conceived by 
ua, than that which is actually adopted, 

For should any one allege, that members of this 
kingdom might have been formed by an immediate 
and arbitrary act, and received there without pre- 
vious trial, it may be answered, that such a mode 
of proceeding wou\4tioV\ifecnn&istent with analogy, 
or with the divme i!i\s-peii%a.\:wn% Va««tia a 






the present life : and U 
indeed, very probable, thai the happiness reserved 
for the good in the kingdom of Heaven is closely 
connected and so associated with the feelings which 
arise from a consciousness of having done our duty, 
as not to be separated from it, as not to be attained 
without it, nor enjoyed without such a state of mind' 
as results from previous tests and trials. For, if we 
analyze and examine into the constituent parts of 
that happiness which proceeds from or is associated 
with virtue, it appears to be of too pure and exalted 
a nature to be relished and enjoyed by a gross and 
sensual mind, but well suited and adapted for the 
virtuous and religious : a fact which may be easily 
ascertained, by comparing the tempers and dispo- 
sitions of the good and bad, the virtuous and the 
vicious, the innocent and the guilty, the revengeful 
and the forgiving, the benevolent and the selfish, 
together with the salutary effects and fruits of such 
qualities as proceed from the former, contrasted 
with the pernicious ones which follow from the 
latter. The minds of the innocent are, moreover, 
open for the reception of what is pleasing ; they 
can derive satislaction from tranquil enjoyments ; 
they are cheerful, content, and alive to feelings of 
piety and gratitude : whilst those of the wicked are 
of^n troubled with remorse, with the upbraidings 
of their conscience, with frightful memorials and 
reminiscences of the injuries they have inflicted, 
and the miseries they have occasioned, and 
Bemble, in short, the troubled sea, which throws 
mire and dirt. 
But if it be the will of Go4 lo set \i.'^ 
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into wliich the good, faithful, aod nbedlent « 
to be admitted, nnd from which the wicked, vidoue, 
atid disobedient are to be excluded, how acd by 
what means are those who are worthy candidates 
for this happiness, to be known and difitinguished 
from the unworthy ? What test can be proposed, 
and by what means may their respective merits and 
deserts be ascertained ? By a careful examinatioo 
of this particular, it will appear, in every bearing of 
the subject, how instrumental our motives are in 
effecting the accomplishment of this result. 

Perfect innocence and virtuous habits, reason 
tells us, would qualify us to partake of the inherit- 
ance of the saints in light. But, as we all have 
sinned, John the Baptist, the forerunner of the 
Messiah, and who proclaimed His coming, in the 
power and spirit of Elias, has assured us, that re- 
pentani-e is one necessary preparative for admission 
into Christ's kingdom on earth, as well as to his 
future one in heaven. John the Baptist preached 
the doctrine of repentance as necessary to aJl, and 
addressed his exhortations to it specifically to dif- 
ferent ranks of men. 

Now, if we make repentance the subject of our 
enquiry, and examine "what it is analytically, we 
shall find that sorrow i& one part of it, sorrow ap- 
proaching to indignation and liatred of ourselves, 
for having offended so gracious and long-suffering a 
Being as our Heavenly Father. This sorrow is 
accompanied with confession and humiliation, and 
sincere resolutions, and hearty and earnest endea- 
voura to reform our conduct, and with devout prayer 
I to God for grace and aasvfXaBte, \mi.ra * ' 
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of our weakness and imperfectiong. Now, there is 
not one of these component parts of repentance, 
which can be exercised, without a motive of a ra- 
tional and spiritual nature. We cannot be truly 
sorry for our sins without that assurance of their 
depravity which reason and the suggestions of our 
spiritual motives afford. We cannot confess thero, 
under a sense of their guilt, nor heartily wish to 
cleanse our hearts from pollution, nor form any 
effectual resolutions of ameiidlng our conduct) with> 
out the operation of the same spiritual motives 
urging us thereto. 

Nor can those sins, on the other hand, which are 
the subject of our repentance, be committed other- 
wise than through the excitement of our carnal 
motives ; and we nmst likewise be sensible of the 
offensiveness of sin, before we can steadily resolve 
to forsake ic And, as examination is required to 
excite sorrow and resolutions of amendment, so, after 
such examination, we must be sensible that, when 
we sinned, we yielded to temptation, and sh'ghted 
the suggestions of our conscience ; we followed oar 
own devices, though opposed to the wisdom of God, 
and our own blind will to His natural and revealed 
laws : and when, in short, good and evil were placed 
before us, we perversely preferred the latter to the 
former, in spite of every consideration arising from 
a sense of duty and our best interests. 

Hence it appears, that our carnal and spirituiil 
motives are closely implicated in the act of repent- 
ance, and that we cannot prjictise tbis duty without 
encouraging the one and restraining the other : and 
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tilt said, " Repent ye, for the kingdom of Heavoi 
is at hand ;" and declared that repentance was ne- 
cessary to qQulily us for admission into the king- 
dom of Heaven, or into the kingdom of the Messiah, 
commencing in this world end extending to the 
next, he virtually included in the duty of repent- 
ance the duty of checking our £eshly and cultivat- 
ing our spiritual motives. 

Again, Baptism has been instituted ss a visible 
pledge, and a formal and ostensible ceremony and 
proof of our entrance into the kingdom of llie 
Messiah, and of our becoming thereby entitled to 
its privileges. Now, by baptism we renounce the 
devil and al! his works, the vain pomp and glory of 
the world, with all covetous desires of the same, and 
the carnal desires of the flesh, so as not to follow 
nor be led by them. We make also a formal pro- 
fession of our faith, and engage to obediently keep 
God's holy will and corcimandments, and to walk in 
the same all the days of our life. We are then re- 
ceived into the congregation of Christ's flock, and 
are signed with the sign of the cross, in token that 
hereafter we shall not be ashamed to confess the 
feith of Christ crucified, and manfully to tight under 
His banner, against sin, the world, and the devil, 
and to continue Christ's faithful soldiers and servants 
unto our lives' end. From all which we may learn, 
how intimately concerned our good motives are, to 
introduce us, and how effectually the prevalence of 
our bad motives exclude us from all claim, to an 
entrance into our Saviour's kingdom. That God 
should provide a kingdom for those who love and 
rObey Him, and w\\q cYieet^xii'j 'jiaKroje 
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and mortify for His sake their sinful inctinatioai 
and show that they beheve in Him by tlieir anxioot 
care to please and serve Him, is perfectly consistent' 
as was before observed, with our notions of Hia 
goodness and witli the promises of the Gospel. 
God will never leave and forsake those who are the 
&ithful followers and disciples of His only Son our 
Lord and Saviour. And did we diligently meditate 
on this subject, and consider well what a valuable 
privilege it is to be admitted into and received as a 
subject of tliis kingdom, this assurance would ope- 
rate as an additional motive, and prompt us to adopt 
every prudent measure wliich might contribute to 
secure to us so great a blessing, and avoid every 
hinderance which might deprive us of it. 

But, it may be asked, why are men placed in 
such a state, and exposed to such an alternative as 
to incur the hazard of being excluded from and 
shut out of this kingdom, and thrust into outer 
darkness, as is implied in the parable of the Supper, 
to which many were invited who refused to come, 
and in that of the Ten Virgins, and in other passoges 
of the revealed word of God? Why is a probationary 
state required ? Why is the competition and oppo- 
sition of motives in the human frame necessary? 
Why are we made subject to the risk and dangci; of 
losing and forfeiting our claim to the happiness of 
Christ's kingdom ? Why does not the goodness ot 
God dispose Ilim to admit us at once into it, without 
hazard or difficulty? 

An obvious answer to such ijuestions may occur 
to any one who has paid attention to what has been 
advanced in this treatise. VJ\XhQM\, TOa^^w^«„ ija-^t 
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ive before shown, there could have been na choicoi 

no preference of good to evil, no distinction of cha- 
racter, nor any possibility of knowing who were and 
were not deserving of God's favour, and of bebg 
admitted into Hii kingdom. Nor could that happi- 
ness have been attained, which is the result of virtue 
and obedience, and which arises in a great measure 
from reflecting, that we have, to the best of our 
power, preferred the suggestions of duty to the in- 
centives of vicious inclination, and, io cases where 
we have yielded to temptation, repented most sin- 
cerely of our folly and wickedness. On this head 
I shall add, therefore, no more, but conclude by 
again adverting to what has just been intimated, 
that, amongst the ma.ny motives which may be 
cited for leading a godij, righteous, and sober life, 
we may state the prospect and the hope of enjoy- 
ment in this kingdom of the Messiah of which we 
have been speaking, and which has been set up and 
prepared for those who may be deemed worthy of 
it. We may attain to it, and we may lose it : and 
when we reflect on it, and call to mind what a 
glorious and happy kingdom it is, our success or 
&ilure as to its attainment appears, of all objects, 
diat in which we are now, and shall be to all eter- 
nity, most essentially interested and concerned. If 
we could be prevailed on, as St. Paul advises, to 
have our conversation there, and our citizenship, 
and regard it as our home, we should have more 
adequate notions than many of us seem to have of 
its excellence and impi>rtance. 

And it would contribute to give us juster and truer 
notions of the value ot o™ sQ\i&,M^-tt 



ones of oar station in the scale of being, if we duly 
considered, that, whatever our condition may be in 
this world, yet that it can be only ascribed to our 
own neglect of the means afforded us, if i 
promoted, in the future kingdom of the Messiah, to 
a state of happiness and glory : a kingdom which is 
not, like the kingdoms of this world, transient in its 
duration and precarious in its tenure, hut permanent 
and secure ; nor is the enjoyment of it interrupted 
and corroded by cares and perplexities, fears and 
anxieties, but, on the other hand, free from sorrow 
and tears, and all causes and occasions of them. 

The privileges we enjoy, and the state we are 
placed in, as Ctu'lstians, in this present world, and 
the aids and assistances with which we are favoured, 
are likewise motives to excite us to exertion in this 
probationary state. An inspired apostle assures us, 
that we are a chosen generation, a royal priest* 
hood, a holy nation, a peculiar people, called out of 
darkness into a marvellous light, having obtained 
mercy. 

By baptism we are, moreover, cleansed, sanctified, 
regenerated, justified ; that is, placed antecedently 
in a state in which our past sins are pardoned, and 
in which we may so conduct ourselves as to secure 
our final justification hereafter. And this antecedent 
regenerate state is the gift of God conferred upon 
us, without any claim or merit of our own. To 
reflect, moreover, that God was in Christ reconciling 
the world unto Himself, and that God has made 
Him to be sin for us, or a sacrifice for sin, who knew 
no sin, that we might be made the righteousness of 
God in Him, suggest to ua CQa^v&eTUC\t»!.% ■«\i\i&». 
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wtien united with the assurance that a happy atiS"' 
glorious kingdom is prepared for the faithful, of 
which Christ, who died for us, h the head, aiid that 
where He is, there He has promised Hia faithful 
disciples shall be likewise, cannot but impress upon 
ua strong motives and desires of doing all in our 
power to attain it, and carefully to uvoid all such 
allurements of the world and the flesh as might 
engross our hearts, and divert our affections from it. 
That Christ, moreover, is risen from the dead, and 
that He is tlie first-fruits of them that slept, and that 
He will raise us from the dead, and give us eternal 
life, if we be deserving of His favour, as we read in 
the fifteenth chapter of St. Paul's first epistle to the 
Corinthians, are great encouragements to us to be 
gteadJast and unmovabk-, always abounding in the 
work of the Lord, forasmuch as we know that our 
labour is not in vain tn the Lord. 

On the whole, we may observe, that when so 
much has been done for us, when a kingdom has 
been prepared for us ; when the previous privileges 
of Christianity have been, without any merit of our 
own, freely conferred upon us ; when rules of life 
have been provided for us in the Holy Scriptures, 
as well as doctrines, which were written for our 
learning, and which we are exhorted to read, learn, 
and inwardly digest ; something ought surely to be 
done by ourselves, especially wlien we are urged 
to work out our own salvation with fear and 
trembling, that is, with care and concern, by this 
encouraging consideration, because it is God that 
worketh in us to will and to do of His good pleasure. 
WliichcircumsUTice,V\ia\.v;e\iMe%'a'(Kr««^'«i,^i(ise. 



and good a Being to aid and assist us, may likewise.r 
be added to tlie otlier motives which have beea 
cited to encourage us in well-doing. 

And thus it is that we may derive, from contem- 
plating our present privileges and the future bless- 
ings reserved for the faithful disciples of our Lord, 
the most powerful motives for a holy life. 

I conclude by again observing, that if there be 
any thing new in this treatise which has a claim 
to notice, it does not consist in su^esting that we 
are constituted of a twofold nature, comprising a 
soul and body, and that tliere are spiritual and; 
fleshly motives attached to each respectively, nor , 
in pointing out their competition and opposition, 
and the internal warfare which arises, belbre habits > 
are formed, betwixt vicious inclination and a sense 
of duty ; but in an explicit and specific statement . i 
of the important result which hence takes place,il 
namely, that a field is thus opened so wisely and 
efficiently for the exercise of choice, that we cannot , 
well avoid choosing well or ill. Clioose, indeed, n 
must ; we cannot be neutral wliere moral prefereni 
is the subject. In cases where we attempt to qvoid 
choice, we either reject the influence of a goodj J 
motive, or oppose the seduction of a bad one; aad.S 
when we suspend our judgment, we do so from a i 
hope that a further knowledge of the suhject may 
render us more competent to act aright, or from a 
vicious -lave of ease, whicit may be ascribed to the 
prevalence of a fleshly motive. A decided and > ] 
confirmed assurance of wliich important fact notvl 
only impresses upon us the necessity of forming 
steady resolutions, adopting prudiiW, ^ 
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applying, in many cases, with earnest prayer to God 
for grace and assistance to prevent and direct us ; 
but fixes likewise more strongly upon the mind the 
connection which prevails first betwixt the choice 
and a prudent, sober, and reUgious conduct ; and, 
lastly, betwixt these and that true and only solid 
and substantial happiness which is founded on them; 
and which, resting as it does specifically upon them, 
by the natural laws and revealed will of God, cannot 
be reasonably expected without them; no more, 
indeed, than an end without its appropriate means, 
an act or event without occasion or opporttmity for 
its accomplishment, or an efiect without a cause. 
And the result of the whole is, that, as we value our 
welfare in this world or our happiness in the next, 
we are bound by duty and interest to avail ourselves 
of all the means we possess to encourage our good 
motives, and to check and restrain our bad ones. 



THE END. 
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